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KOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


iBirchall  Sees  Nazi  Tyranny 
lUniting  World  Democracies 


War  Will  Come  When  Hitler  Demands  Some¬ 
things  He  Can't  Get,  Says  N.  Y.  Times'  European 
Chief . . .  Advises  Aspiring  Foreign  Writers 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


FREDERICK  T.  BIRCHALL,  chief 
European  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  bears  a  strong  facial  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  late  Thomas  Garri- 
gue  Masaryk,  founder  and  first  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia — before  Munich. 

Though  not  as  tall  as  the  great  lib¬ 
eral  Czech  statesman  (Birchall  is 
about  5  feet  4  inches),  the  American 
journalist’s  appearance,  like  Masa- 
ryk’s,  indicates  his  character — shrewd 
and  intelligent.  He  has  a  high  fore¬ 
head,  a  bald,  rosy  cranium  with 
touches  of  silver  grey  hair  on  the 
sides.  His  eyes  are  deeply  set  behind 
under  somewhat  puckered  brows,  and 
behind  his  glasses,  which  he  removes 
when  not  working,  they  shine  seeirch- 
ingly. 

I  Moustache  and  Grey  Van  Dyke 

i  His  nose  is  peculiarly  wrinked  in  an 
'  expression  of  amiable  discontent.  His 
moustache,  heavily  touched  with  grey, 
is  set  above  a  firm  mouth.  His  chin 
is  covered  by  an  elegant  grey  Van 
Dyke  beard,  giving  him  the  appear- 

•  ance  of  a  scholar  and  a  thinker.  The 
physical  resemblance  between  these 
two  men  is  truly  remarkable. 

Nor  does  the  resemblance  end  there. 
For  this  veteran  U.  S.  newspaperman 
.  who  has  covered,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  the  important  news  events  on  the 

•  European  continent  since  he  was  first 
assigned  abroad  in  1932,  is  a  keen 
student  of  European  affairs,  as  was 

,  Masaryk,  although  in  an  interview  he 
I  is  modest  about  his  accomplishments. 
There  is  yet  another  parallel  that 
may  be  drawn  between  these  two  men, 
l»th  of  whom  achieved  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  chosen  fields — gov¬ 
ernment  and  journalism.  Masaryk’s 
real  career  did  not  begin  until  he  w.ts 
well  over  60— between  65  and  70— 
when  he  fled  from  Prague  to  organize 
the  Czech  movement  abroad. 

Mr.  Birchall,  although  he  achieved 
journalistic  distinction  by  serving  as 
acting  managing  editor  of  the  Times 
from  January,  1926,  to  the  end  of  1931, 
did  not  gain  international  recognition 
until,  reaching  the  normal  retiring  age 
;  of  60,  without  wishing  to  retire,  he 
was  sent  abroad  and  later  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  European  service  of 
the  Times.  He  will  be  68  years  old 
on  Jan.  1. 

Small  and  slight,  but  appearing  as 
efficient  as  a  dynamo  and  looking  the 
picture  of  health,  he  chuckled  good 
naturedly  when  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
“’‘^'■yiewer  this  week  in  New  York 
asked  him  whether  a  report  was  true 
uiat  he  was  planning  to  retire  from 
active  journalism  before  the  end  of 
uie  year. 

“Utter  nonsense,”  he  scoffed,  ‘‘I 


wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  my¬ 
self.” 

Will  Return  in  December 

Mr.  Birchall  arrived  in  this  cotmtry 
Nov.  10  on  the  S.S.  Washington,  mak¬ 
ing  his  biennial  trip  from  his  European 
post  for  consultation  with  Times  edi¬ 
tors.  He  will  return  in  mid-December 


Frederick  f.  Birchall 

with  Mrs.  Birchall,  who  accompanied 
him  here.  They  have  no  children. 

Seated  in  an  office  of  the  Times,  the 
foreign  correspondent,  who  reversed 
the  usual  procedure  by  achieving  a 
reputation  as  an  editor  before  he  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  reporter,  discussed 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  the  turbulent 
European  scene,  before  and  after  the 
now-famous  four-power  Munich  pact, 
propaganda  and  censorship,  and  vol¬ 
unteered  some  sage  advice  to  young 
newspapermen  aspiring  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence. 

On  the  whole,  he  said,  U.  S.  foreign 
correspondents  have  a  proper  sense 
of  their  responsibility,  and  it  is  rare 
that  their  account  of  international  af¬ 
fairs  is  seriously  inaccurate.  They  do 
their  jobs  with  commendable  discre¬ 
tion,  making  the  best  of  tons  of  propa¬ 
ganda  reports  that  are  handed  out  at 
propaganda  ministries. 

When  U.  S.  press  reports  of  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  seem  bias^  it  is  usually 
the  fault  of  the  material  available 
rather  than  of  the  correspondents,  he 
continued.  No  self-respecting  press 
man  is  content  with  the  role  of  official 
chronicler.  He  prefers  to  work  inde¬ 


pendently  and  does  so  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  present-day  conditions  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Birchall  is  well  acquainted  with 
censorship  as  practiced  abroad.  In 
May,  1934,  when  he  was  awarded  the 
$500  Pulitzer  Prize  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  of  1933,  his  European  dis¬ 
patches  were  rated  the  best,  ‘‘the  test 
being  clearances  and  terseness  of  style, 
preference  being  given  to  fair,  well- 
balanced  and  well-informed  interpre¬ 
tative  writing.” 

He  regards  Berlin,  where  he  feels  it 
desirable  to  spend  most  of  his  time  as 
the  key  to  events  in  Europe,  and  the 
actions  of  Adolf  Hitler,  Chancellor  of 
the  Nazi  Third  Reich,  as  giving  the 
cue  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
Europe. 

U.  S.  Press  Ahead  of  Europe 

"The  good  old  U.  S.  press  is  far 
ahead  of  any  press  in  Europe,”  he 
commented  to  a  query,  ‘‘not  excluding 
England’s.  The  continental  press,  in 
varying  degrees — Italy  and  Germany 
on  the  one  extreme,  and  France  and 
Belgium  on  the  other — are  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  regimes.”  In  France,  he  added, 
the  newspapers  may  criticize  the  re¬ 
gime  in  power,  but  only  from  a  party 
viewpoint. 

‘‘In  England,”  he  continued,  ‘‘there 
is  no  direct  censorship,  but  there  is  a 
voluntary  equivalent  which  is  equally 
dangerous — a  polite  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  regime  and  the  newspapers.” 
He  cited  the  abdication  two  years  ago 
of  King  Edward  VIII,  stating  ‘‘the  man 
on  the  street  was  not  informed  of  de¬ 
velopments  known  to  every  habitue  of 
the  best  clubs.” 

In  comparison,  ‘‘Here  we  have  no 
power  whatever — even  from  adver¬ 
tisers — controlling  the  press,”  he  said. 
“The  newspapers  tell  all  and  voice  their 
opinions  fearlessly.  Hence,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  U.  S.  people  has  a  far  surer 
foundation  than  any  other  people.” 

The  attitude  of  England  and  France, 
after  Munich,  he  described  as  one  of 
great  yearning  to  have  us  on  their 
side,  but^empered  by  an  equally 
strong  de^ifre  to  set  the  policies  with 
which  We  will  co-operate  with  them, 
rather  than  let  us  do  it.”  These  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  weaned  away  from  the 
“Uncle  Shylock”  theme  by  recent 
European  developments — the  shifting 
of  the  balance  of  fwwer  from  the 
democracies  to  the  dictatorships,  he 
added. 

He  termed  the  Munich  Pact  “an 
expression  of  good  intentions,”  adding, 
“I  hope  they  come  true.”  But  he  was 
inclined  to  be  pessimistic. 

“It’s  undeniable,”  he  said,  “that  in 
the  little  document  that  Hitler  and 


Chamberlain  signed,  Geimany  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  what  she  has 
always  sought:  that  is  British  neutral¬ 
ity  toward  any  course  that  Germany 
may  follow  in  Europe.  Although  Ger¬ 
many  did  not  get  that  pledge  of  neu¬ 
trality,  she  has  a  promise  of  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  consultation  goes  a  long  way 
towards  delaying  action.” 

Complete  Knowledge  of  Situation 

Keenly  aware  of  the  position  and 
problems  in  European  countries  today, 
Mr.  Birchall,  who  has  had  many  ex¬ 
ceptional  posts  of  observation  during 
the  last  six  years,  has  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  large  number  of  persons 
of  prominence.  He  has,  it  appears 
from  his  dispatches,  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  his  interest  to  those  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  are  called  political. 

On  the  contrary,  as  his  cables  to  the 
Times  show,  Mr.  Birchall  has  inter¬ 
preted  politics  in  the  light  of  social 
conditions,  popular  sentiment,  and 
post-war  movements. 

That  Chamberlain  sold  the  Czechs 
“down  the  river,”  he  said,  is  “a  harsh 
phrase  without  evidential  foundation. 
Chamberlain  did  the  best  he  could  in 
the  face  of  admitted  weaknesses  in 
arms  against  Germany.  They — France 
and  England — couldn’t  have  saved 
Czechoslovakia  from  devastation.  The 
best  they  could  have  done  was  to  sal¬ 
vage  the  wreck  after  the  German  war 
machine  had  trampled  the  Republic. 

“Moreover,  it  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  defend  a  resort  to 
war  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  Su¬ 
deten  self-determination  after  their 
(England’s  and  France’s)  own  enthu- 
.siastic  adoption  of  the  principle  for 
other  peoples  in  Europe. 

“Peace  was  purchased  at  a  price. 
The  Czechs  paid  some  of  it,  but  so  did 
France  and  England.  Both  lost  some¬ 
thing.  They  lost  prestige  and  vanished 
trust  on  the  part  of  small  European 
nations,  and  a  general  deterioration  of 
their  standing  on  the  continent. 

“Germany,  and  Italy  in  conjunction 
with  her,  held  the  top  cards — the  aces 
of  military  might — anti  readiness  to 
act;  the  best  the  others  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  counter  with 
a  few  weak  deuces,”  he  added. 

“The  very  latest  manifestation  in 
Germany  of  the  Nazi  spirit,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  discussing  the  recent  outbreak 
of  anti-semitism  in  the  Third  Reich, 
“has  come  closer  to  uniting  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  opposition  to  dictator¬ 
ship  than  any  happening  in  many 
years.  What  intolerance  and  dictator¬ 
ship  can  do  has  been  demonstrated  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  world,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  does  not  like  the  picture. 

People  Not  Bitterly  Anti-Semitic 

“The  German  people  at  large  are  not 
bitterly  anti-Semitic.  Only  the  Nazi 
extremists  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
the  Jews  and  keep  the  opposition  to 
them  stirred  up  and  made  virulent  by 
such  demonstrations  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  few  days. 

“There  is  also  a  reason  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  attack  on  the  Jews  which  goes  far 
deeper  than  the  act  of  the  Polish-Jew 
boy  who  assassinated  vom  Rath  in 
Paris.  The  Jews  still  had  large  re¬ 
sources.  As  the  whole  world  has  seen, 
those  resources  are  now  expropriated 
by  the  German  Reich  imder  sem¬ 
blance  of  legality.  Nevertheless  it  is 
still  outright  confiscation.” 

Exceedingly  simple  in  his  manners, 
there  is  no  cant  or  side  about  thU 
newspaperman,  an  Englishman  whose 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E? 


FDR  Praises  “Immortals” 
Of  Capital  Press  Corps 


Breaks  Precedent  by  Permitting  Quotation  of 
Press  Club  Remarks  . . .  Dutcher,  Tighe,  Oulahan, 
Price  Among  Correspondents  Mentioned 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  21 — Set-  hind  the  news  in  Washington,  said  the 
ting  aside  a  precedent  of  long  stand-  President.  (TTie  obituary  of  Mr. 


ing,  President  Roosevelt  spoke  “on  the  Dutcher,  who  died  Nov.  18,  appears 
record"  at  the  annual  members’  din-  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  28-29 — Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

Dec.  1 — West  Virginia  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  AP  members,  concurrent 
sessions.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dec.  2-3  —  California  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  conventions,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Tripp  Sees  Too 
Much  Far-Fetched 
Copy  Appeal 


Flays  "Cute  Copy  Writers" 
.  .  .  Attacks  Anti-Advertisinc 
Isms 


ner  of  the  National  Press  Club  Satur¬ 
day  night  to  eulogize  deceased  Wash- 


Tighe  and  Jack  Nevin,  he  said,  had  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 


“Advertising  could  close  the  reliil 
rolls  and  put  every  able-bodied  ran 
in  a  better  job  than  he  ever  dreamed 
of  having,”  Frank  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Gannett  Newspapers  told 
the  Rochester  Advertising  Club  Mon¬ 
day  noon.  He  talked  on  the  topt 
“What  Advertising  Could  Do.” 

“But  advertising  cannot  do  this  d  ^  ^ 


instructed  him  in  how  to  hold  a  press  Ledger,  returned  the  President’s  com-  at  every  turn  for  the  better  a  newse 


pliments  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said:  of  isms  with  a  new  kit  of  bittemes 
“As  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  new  campaign  of  vilifications 
you  have  had  many  triumphs,  some  going  to  crack  down  with  a  fresh  com 
adversities.  But  I  believe  I  speak  not  of  ten  on  the  head  of  dazed  busina 
only  for  the  National  Press  Club  as  it  leans  against  the  ropes  and  trie 
membership,  but  for  the  entire  news-  to  gain  its  feet,”  he  stated, 
paper  profession  when  I  say  that  win,  Par  Fetched  Copy 

lose  or  draw  in  triumph  or  reversals  ^  ^ripp  said  that  advertising  could 
regardless  of  our  personal  opinions  of  America  thinking  straight  on  is 
your  policies,  we  feel  that  you  have  economic  problems  if  used  in  proper 
been  a  newspaperman  s  President.  fashion.  He  flaved  “adverti.sinv’s  m 


of  ten  on  the  head  of  dazed  businti 
as  it  leans  against  the  ropes  and  trie 
to  gain  its  feet,”  he  stated. 

Far  Fetched  Copy 
Mr.  Tripp  said  that  advertising  codd 


President  Roosevelt 
at  National  Press 
Club  dinner  Nov.  19. 
L.  to  r:.  Arthur  Hach- 


een  a  newspaperman  s  rresiaent.  fashion.  He  flayed  “advertising’s  m* 

Pres*  Conferences  Praised  crop  of  cute  copy  writers”  who  he  de- 

‘•siru-i  u  *  •  dared  are  “toying  with  advertisint" 

While  we  have  seen  restrictions  overworking  superlatives.  ridicuSs 


L.  to  r:.  Arthur  Hach-  giadually  clamped  dovm  upon  cor-  application  and  far-fetched  copy  ap- 
ten,  INS  vice-prasi-  respondents  in  many  of  the  capitals  ^^inks  that  today  tK 


dent,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  the  world  such  restrictions  h^e  emphasis  upon  the  clever- 


and  Harold  Brayman,  not  appeared  in  Washington. 


ness  of  the  copy  and  too  little  on  the  I 


Philadelphia  Evening  news  sources  here  have  remained  ^g^its  of  the  articles  advertised.  He 


Ledger,  club  presi-  open-^  m^t  open  of  them  all  being  declared  that  retailers  know  best  hos 


ington  correspondents  whom  he  re¬ 


dent.  the  White  House  press  conference  to  use  advertising.  He  said  “retailers 

r  M  •  i,  .1  q'loshons  are  still  welcome  have  yet  to  proclaim  that  Jenny  on’t 

conference.  Nevin  he  described  as  a  whether  pertinent  or  impertinent  or  a  beau  hprau<«.  che  hac  Rn  nr 


garded  as  outstanding  members  of  “giant  in  stature  and  a  glutton  for  too  pertinent,  and  where  the  free  press 


their  craft  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Inspired  by  Dntcher's  Death 

Death  last  night  of  Columnist  Rod- 


Jim  Hay  he  compared  with  the  late  dom.” 


reaches  its  highest  degree  of  free- 


Louis  Howe,  his  secretary  up  to  the  On  behalf  of  the  club,  Brayman  pre- 


Lreaui  lasi  iiigm  oi  v-oiuuu.iai  xwu-  ,  . ,  ,  nossessed  of 

ney  Dutcher  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  ,  ..  ,  ,  ’  ^ 


time  of  his  death.  A  man  of  sparkling  sented  the  President  with  a  silver  cig- 


get  a  beau  because  she  has  B.O.  or 
that  Madge  is  a  wall-flower  for  war: 
of  the  right  lip-stick.” 

The  speaker  added  his  wallop  to  the 
“anti-advertising  isms”  who  he  de¬ 
clared  are  “unaware  of  the  economic 


Association  inspired  the  President  to  „  V 


arette  case,  engraved  with  his  club  functions  of  advertising  and 


•g.n.iem.n  .t  .he  prep”-,  capeble  tended  by  President  RoeseveU,  ,„d  i,  ^l^i.abr.oi.erjyX/rtis'inr  P» 
j: _ _  -esevnoy-inc  Teporter  who  was  objective  m  his  ap-  also  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  „„ 


He  spoke  of  Hornaday  as  one  of  the 


membership  certificate. 

It  was  the  sixth  annual  dinner  at- 


of  the  fact  that  almost  every  luxury 
and  comfort  they  enjoy  was  made 


Club  dinners,  and  permit  his  remarks 

to  be  quoted.  Another  reason  was  the  ^  ^  grand- 

fact  that  this  week  marked  the  25th 


also  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  ot 
the  National  Press  Club’s  founding. 


are  engaged  in  factless  tirade  agains  dat 
an  institution  which  has  done  more  tc  An 


o  ue  q  .  1  j  tu  oc*u  Hood,  he  Said,  was  one  of  the  grand-  Other  notables  at  the  dinner  were  *v,_  Ko, 

fact  that  this  week  marked  the  25th  ,  ^  c  ‘  t  “  u  u  “  I  t  develop  the  high  American  standarc  her 

anniversary  of  the  President’s  official  orannnbftmenK  of  living,  to  create  and  sustain  em-'  eflS 

entry  into  Washington-as  Woodrow  ployment  and  to  put  the  discoveries  lik, 


entry  into  Washington — as  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


sistant  Secretary  of  the  State  to  re-  of  War  Woodring  ^r^ary  of  Com-  science  and  industry  within  the  I  in 


Navy  ■  main  a  newspaperman.  He  was  highly  merce  Roper,  ^licitor  General  Jack-  „,cans  of  all  of  the  pe^le  than  hs=L 

,  .  respected,  he  said  by  a  long  line  of  son,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  rtf 

Leading  his  list  of  Washington  Cabinet  officers  and  other  Government  Johnson.  commerce”^  ! 

newspaper  immortals,  the  President  officials.  The  Press  Club  auditorium  was  ...... 


commented,  was  Matt  Tighe,  who  was 
a  veteran  of  Navy  Department  cover¬ 
age  for  local  newspapers  when  Mr. 


Roosevelt  came  to  Washington.  With  and  later  in  New  York. 


ncials.  The  Press  Club  auditorium  was 

He  recalled  Karger  as  an  able  re-  decked  with  enlarged  cartoons  show- 
porter  and  an  agreeable  associate,  ing  the  famous  Roosevelt  smile. 
Crawford,  he  said,  he  knew  both  here  A  series  of  “postage  stamps”  de¬ 


signed  by  Walter  Karig  of  the  Newark 


the  late  Jack  Nevin,  long  chief  of  the  Having  singled  out  individuals  in  Evening  News  bureau  was  shown  on 


International  News  Service  bureau  the  newspaper  field  for  his  commenda-  the  motion  picture  screen. 


Sailing  Means  Production 

“High  wages,  good  times,  fine  liviiu 
can  only  be  had  through  industria 
production.  Production  can  exist  only 
through  selling.  There  never  can  bf; 
big  selling  without  liberal  dissemina- 


here  and  later  representative  of  a  tion,  the  President  then  broadened  his  them,  in  “nine  censors”  denomina-  concerning  the  product, 

chain  of  newspapers,  Mr.  Tighe  had  discussion  to  declare  “there  is  no  tion,  showed  a  robed  Supreme  Court  the  sxim  total  (<1 

guided  the  new  assistant  secretary  in  finer,  more  sincere  or  more  sensitive  justice  rapping  the  President  on  the  advertising.  Thats  all  advertisings' 


the  responsibilities  of  his  job,  the  group  in  the  world  than  the  news-  head  with  a  judicial  gavel.  Mr.  Karig.  fellow  who  thinks  he  ne« 


speaker  admitted. 


papermen  of  the  United  States.”  The  who  directed  this  year’s  skit  in  which  advertise  build  a  factory  in  *1 


Richard  V.  Oulahan,  chief  of  the  “sensitivity,”  he  added,  is  lost  least  of  he  joshed  the  President’s  “purge  war”  forest  and  see  that  comical  bromide  j 


New  York  Times  bureau  at  the  time  all  by  Washington  correspondents.  and  the  recent  Democratic  reverses,  ®^out  the  mouse-trap  put  a  thousanc 


of  his  death,  was  described  as  “an  Harold  Brayman,  president  of  the  ad  libbed  a  humorous  description  cf  niouse-trap  makers  to  work.” 

.  ..  .  >  .  ..  _ ]  _ _ L-  _ . _  .  TTo  o4;11 


urbane,  able  and  kindly  gentleman.”  Club  and  Washington  correspondent  his  postage  stamps, 
and  an  inspiration  to  newcomers  in  — 

newspaperdom.  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHUGHTS 

Price  started  Custom  JN  THIS  ISSUE 


newspaperdom. 

Price  Started  Custom 

The  late  William  Price  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  was,  the  President  said, 
the  first  reporter  to  interview  persons 
who  had  conferred  with  the  President 
to  find  out  what  had  been  discussed. 
That  practice  has  now  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

Others  on  the  list  of  “greats,”  for 
each  of  whom  the  President  had  words 
oJ  praise,  were;  Ed  Hood  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press:  James  Hay,  of  local 
newspapers;  Gus  Karger  of  the  CiJi- 
cinnati  Times-Star;  James  Hornaday 
of  the  Indianapolis  News;  William 
Crawford,  and  Mr.  Dutcher.  The 
words  “fearless,”  “forthright,”  and 
objective,”  described  the  work  of  Mr. 
Dutcher  in  presenting  the  news  be- 


Birchall  Sees  Nazi  Tyranny 
Uniting  World  Democracies  3 
Western  Press  Methods  In 

News-Hot  Near  East .  5 

Ontario  Officials  Win  In  Pro¬ 
ration  Fight  .  6 

Newsmen  Find  $200,000  a 
Year  Market  in  Detective 

Stories  .  7 

Coast  Men  Hear  Agency  Crit¬ 
icism  of  Medium  .  8 

Advertisers  and  Advertising 

Agencies  .  10 

The  Advertising  Survey  .  11 

Rodney  Dutcher  Dies  at  Desk 

In  Washington  .  12 

Short  Takes  .  15 


Rube  Goldberg  to  Draw  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoons  .  18 

Editorial  .  20 

Personal  . 21-22 

Pigeons  Expedite  Photos  for 

NEA  in  New  York .  23 

How  Newspaper  Advertising 

Works  .  26 

Our  Own  World  of  Letters...  28 
Newspajjer  Promotion  Review  31 
Samuel  P.  Weston  Dies  at  75. .  32 
Photogs  Form  First  State 
Group  in  North  Carolina...  33 

Circulation  .  34 

Obituary  .  34 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  36 


He  stated:  “Advertising  still  remain- 1 
the  only  means  by  which  America'  r  jj, 
high  geared  industrial  system  can  lai 
kept  grinding  and  by  which  unem 
ployed  can  be  put  back  to  work.  Tliert- 
can  be  no  work  unless  there  is  a  dc-  tl 
mand  for  the  fruits  of  the  worker  a 
Unstimulated  demand  will  not  emplo)  ir 
half  of  America’s  workers.  Ultimat'  al 
demand  can  only  be  created  by  adver-  ol 
tising  because  advertising  make-  n 
sales.”  .  !' 


LAWSON  TO  DAUAS 

Arthur  T.  Lawson,  former  circuia-  o 
tion  manager  of  Bu^alo  Times  kaj  a 
been  named  circulation  managerj*  d 
the  Dallas  Dispatch- Journal.  *•'  |i 
Lawson  was  circulation  manager  e’  is 
the  Dallas  Dispatch  from  1924  to 
and  later  circulation  manager  of  t*’'  I 


Houston  Press  and  the  Omaha  Bei’  1 


1 
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NOVEMBER 


19  3  8 


ed  Western  Press  Methods  Used 
In  the  News-Hot  Near  East 

lers" 

Arab-Jewish  Outbreaks  Focus  Attention  on 
relief  Joumolistic  Studios  of  Area  . . .  Egypt 

eaS  Newspaper  Minded  . . .  Turkey  More  Literate 


Mon  By  WnJJAM  T.  ELLIS 

topic, 

tlijc  jf  A  TRAVELLING  CORRESPONDENT  Wilson.”  After  bitterly  arraigning  the  Agronsky.  It  is  frankly  a  Jewish  or- 
,ew  X  in  the  news-hot  Near  East  cannot  conduct  of  the  French  in  Syria,  and  gan,  covering  mostly  Jewish  news,  but 
comJ  fail  to  take  into  account  the  local  of  the  British  in  Palestine,  he  said,  with  a  discriminating  outlook  on  Euro- 

_  “TJ..*  T  I _ _ 1 _ i  _ I _ t  _ - 


newspaper  situ-  “But  I  have  one  hurt  in  my  heart 
ation.  Let  me  about  America.  If  she  had  taken  a 
review  the  major  mandate  over  a  united  Syria  and 


hurt  in  my  heart  pean,  and,  occasionally,  American  af- 
If  she  had  taken  a  fairs.  There  is  also  a  Jewish  review 
united  Syria  and  in  English,  the  Palestine  Review. 


items  gleaned  on  Palestine,  as  our  people  clamored  for  Various  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
a  five  -  month  her  to  do,  she  would  have  set  the  na-  tions  are  issued  in  Hebrew.  There  is 
itinerary  this  tion  on  its  own  feet  in  three  or  four  also  a  weekly  in  English,  called  Pales- 
year.  years,  and  then  moved  out.  Now  see  tine  and  Trans-Jordan,  which  gives 

Egypt  is  news-  what  we  have.”  the  Arabic  view  of  the  ever-present 

paper  minded.  A  Cairo  is  also  the  center  of  Moslem  “situation”;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

large  part  of  the  literary  production  for  the  entire  it  had  been  suspended  for  three 
male  population  world  of  two  hundred  million  Moham-  months  by  the  British  Government, 
of  Cairo  seems  to  niedans.  Mecca  itself  has  only  a  Newspaper  editors  have  to  watch  their 
have  nothing  else  weekly  paper;  the  editor  of  which,  step  in  this  land.  A  mimeographed 
to  do  than  sit  all  along  with  a  few  members  of  the  cabi-  news  sheet  is  circulated  daily  amongst 
day  in  the  cafes,  net,  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  gorgeous  the  Germans  of  Palestine,  but  is  not 
sipping  coffee  l®nt  of  audience  which  King  Ibn  on  public  sale, 
ussinc  the  news-  Saoud,  of  Arabia,  had  pitched  for  our  „„„„  .. 


Wnti.  T.  Ellis 


.  and  reading  and  discussing  the  news-  ?-ouu,  oi  ^.ao.a,  uau  lui  uu*  Correspondents 

,  „  uaners  Noisv  newsbovs  clad  in  dirtv  interview  on  the  very  edge  of  Mecca. 

gTbeyahs,  or  night  gos^ms,  keep  the  Religiously  and  politically,  Mecca,  World- wide  Jewry,  with  its  many 

7  1  street  vocal  with  their  crying  of  wares,  where  no  undisguised  non-Moslem  pub  ications,  supports  a  large  number 

^  There  are  two  papers  in  English,  the  ever  gone  and  come  out  alive,  is  of  local  correspondents.  The  only 

Egyptian  Mail  and  the  Egyptian  Ga-  the  center  of  Islarnj,  but  intellectually,  American  newspa^r  maintaining  a 
«««•  The  latter,  after  more  than  half  Cairo,  with  its  El  Azhar  University,  foH-time  representative  is  the  New 
a  century  of  publication  in  Alexandria,  where  progagandists  are  trained,  is  Vor/c  Tmies,  whose  correspondent, 
has  lately  moved  its  main  office  to  the  heart  of  the  faith  of  the  followers  Joseph  M^  Levy  has  the  whole  Near 
Cairo.  Both  represent  the  British  of  the  Prophet.  ^st  for  his  field^  He  lives  in  Cairo, 

nLS  viewpoint;  the  Mail  is  more  American  Journalism  in  Jerusalem  is  colored  but  is  often  in  Jerusalem,  where  an 

in  make-up  and  in  news  treatment.  or  controll^  by  the  burning  issue  of  assistant  stands  watch. 

,  .  A..  Zionism.  Both  Jews  and  Arabs  have  All  the  press  associations  have  men 

luxu^  Arobic  Pape.  i  Ar«  Progrestive  ^  ^^iting,  and  they  take  to  here,  the  AP,  U  P..  INS.  and  the  Jew- 

i  m^e  La  Egyptxen  Bourse,  in  French,  is  polemics  as  an  Irishman  to  his  shilelah.  ish  Telegraph  Agency,  being  repre- 

».  T^.  probably  the  greatest  and  most  up-to-  There  are  ten  daily  papers  in  Pales-  sented  respectively  by  Harry  Zinder, 
agains  j  Mte  newspaper  in  Egypt.  But  the  tjne,  all  published  in  Jerusalem — five  Jacob  Simon,  Roman  Slobodin  and 
norelt  Arabic  newspapers,  with  their  curious  in  Arabic,  four  in  Hebrew  and  one  in  Gershon  Agronsky.  The  London 
tendarc  hen-track  pages,  are  progressive  and  English.  The  last-named  is  the  Pales-  Times  man  is  an  American,  Conan 
m  em-|  efficient,  and  fiercely  political.  They,  tine  Post,  ably  edited  by  a  former  Bridgman,  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral. 


viewpoint;  the  Mail  is  more  American 
in  make-up  and  in  news  treatment. 

Arabic  Papers  Are  Pragressive 


All  the  press  associations  have  men 


loverK  j  .iKe  La  Bourse,  are  wholly  up  to  date  American  newspaper  man.  Gershon  Two  keen  Britishers,  Tweedy  and 

un  the!  m  their  use  of  photography. 

lan  ha;^  I  had  an  amusing  experience  of  this. 

ision  oif;  1  had  called  upon  the  late  premier, 

■j  Nahas  Pasha,  whom  the  young  king 
in  f  thrown  out  of  office  on  his  ear. 
e  livim^i  Nahas  is  a  famous  rabble-rouser;  the 

dustria  ^P^blican  Party  could  use  a  few  like  V 

dst  onl;  I  present.  He  has  a  great  fol-  T 

can  h  i  amongst  the  fellaheen;  and 

semina-M  “vations  are  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
aroducil;  he  was  talking  to  me — all  about 

total  oit  ^®bas — a  shouting  crowd  marched  ^ 

ing  is  i  Ibe  house.  I  had  my  suspicions  '  Z' 

neec  '  set-up;  but  awaited  developments.  ^  Z  f 

in  ij  crowd,  mostly  students,  rested  in  -  \  ' 

•omidf  I  ^be  visitor  should  come  ,  A 

housancl  Then  they  streamed  forth,  shout-  T*/ 

I  ing  not  only  "Yahia  Nahcis!”  but  also,  ^ 

remain!’’*  ^’'yhsli.  and  manifestly  by  pre-  i  _  - 

.merica' ^  my  benefit.  “Long  /. 

I  unem  j  EgypPt  Oldest  Editor  ^  ' 

k. Nahas  Pasha  accompanied  me  down  ' 

is  a  dej  the  steps  from  his  home,  holding  my  '’-7  _ \  \  \ 

workerfl arm,  and  led  me  straight  up  to  a  wait-  ^  '  ,  4i 

STiJ  S 17', Le'  SSca'HHiHi  .Tffi:  only  one  that  has  a  thanksgiving  day 

>r  of  Beirut.  He  reverentl  11  P  ’H  f  years  ago  John  T.  McCufcheon  drew  the  above  cartoon  tor  the  Chicago 

r/in  Bti'V  Wilson  wbnc<,  ^  Tribune,  where  he  is  still  cartoonist.  In  view  of  turbulent  conditions  overseas  which 

^  terminativo  ir,  *1,  ®bll  de-  made  McCutcheon's  work  oven  more  significant  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  cartoon 

^  minative  in  the  Near  East,  “Saint  came  out  of  its  frame  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  gallery  for  presentation  here 


THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  HAS  A  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Some  30  years  ago  John  T.  McCutcheon  drew  the  above  cartoon  for  the  Chicago 


Pierie-Gordon,  handle  the  press  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Government.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  a  veteran  of  Near  East  politics 
and  of  journalism;  the  latter  is  son 
of  a  former  editor  of  the  London 
Times.  They  are  pleasant  men  to 
work  with. 

With  news  popping  daily  all  over 
the  land — cutting  of  railway  tracks 
and  communication  wires;  raids  on 
Jewish  settlements;  bomb  throwings, 
individual  attacks  and  murders;  and 
occasionally  a  real  battle  between 
large  bands  of  Arabs  and  the  troops 
and  planes — the  help  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  is  indispensable;  although  it  nat¬ 
urally  exercises  control  over  what  it 
gives  out.  The  description  of  the  Arab 
patriots,  who  are  fighting  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  country  that  has  been  their 
homeland  for  thousands  of  years,  as 
“terrorists”  and  “bandits”  is  less  than 
fair. 

Arab  Subordinates  Genial 

Rather  another  story  is  to  be  told  of 
the  head  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  W. 
T.  Heavenly,  who  seems  to  take  his 
name  seriously,  and  sits  enthroned 
apart.  As  traveling  correspondents, 
seeking  to  make  arrangements  for 
filing  copy,  have  found,  there  is  no 
access  to  "nie  Presence  for  ordinary 
newspapermen.  Arab  subordinates 
are  genial  and  obliging,  but  clerkly- 
minded. 

Up  in  Syria,  always  the  intellectual 
center  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  are 
papers  almost  beyond  count.  Beirut 
is  the  publishing  center,  as  indeed, 
thanks  to  the  American  Mission  Press 
at  Beirut,  it  has  been  the  source  of 
Arabic  literature  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  in  Beirut 
are  owned  and  edited  by  Christians. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  Lissan  ul-Hal. 
Others  are  Sawt  ul-Ahrar,  al-Nahar, 
al-Ahwal,  al-Bayraq,  al-Hadith  and 
Beirut.  The  last  is  one  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  Moslem  papers.  Naturally,  the 
Moslem  press  crusades  for  pan-Arab- 
ism. 

Tripoli,  up  the  coast  a  piece,  has 
four  or  five  papers  which,  with  smaller 
circulation,  follow  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  their  big  Beirut  neighbors. 
Damascus,  the  intellectual  center  of 
Syria,  has  above  a  dozen  papers,  most¬ 
ly  Moslem.  Aleppo,  far  to  the  north, 
has  eight  papers,  all  dealing  intensely 
with  political  questions,  and  especially 
with  the  present  situation  in  Palestine. 
The  number  of  these  publications  in¬ 
dicates  the  intensity  of  pan-Arab  feel¬ 
ing,  which  has  solidly  back  of  it  both 
the  Moslems  and  the  Christians  of  the 
Near  East. 

Journalifm  in  Full  Flower 

It  is  when  we  come  to  Turkey  that 
we  find  modern  journalism  in  fullest 
flower.  Many  of  the  workers  have 
been  foreign  trained.  The  brilliant 
editor  of  the  Istanbul  daily.  Tan,  is 
Achmed  Emir  Yahman,  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 
In  press  work,  foreign  coverage,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  general  news,  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  of  Turkey  is  on  a  par 
with  its  western  contemporaries.  'ITie 
smaller  cities,  and  even  the  towns, 
have  their  local  papers. 

All  are  printed  in  the  new  Latin 
text,  devised  by  Kemal  Ataturk,  who 
has  enforced  a  prodigious  increase  of 
literacy  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
country  has  taken  to  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  as  part  of  its  new  educational 
program;  and  gamins  vending  papers 
are  a  familiar  sight  on  the  streets. 
There  has  also  been  a  mushroom 
growth  of  weeklies  and  monthlies, 
heavily  pictorial. 

By  good  fortune,  I  reached  Istanbul 
in  the  midst  of  a  Balkan  press  con¬ 
ference  and  also  a  Balkan  economic 
conference;  and  shared  in  their  festiv¬ 
ities.  Three  notable  facts  outstand. 

First,  it  was  impressive  to  find  these 
alert  journalists  from  all  the  Balkan 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Ontario  Officials  Win 
In  Proration  Fight 

Great  Lakes  Company  Is  Forced  to  Comply  With 
Newsprint  Agreement  After  Threat 
of  $L000  Per  Day  Penalty 

THE  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  conferences,  when  the  newsprint  as- 
last  week  agreed  to  abide  by  the  sociation  approached  both  premiers 
Ontario  Government’s  prorating  of  for  some  solution  of  approaching  dif- 
newsprint  tonnage  agreement  (Editor  ficulties,  the  Great  Lakes  Co.  an- 
&  Publisher  Nov.  19,  page  3),  after  it  nouncedly  stood  aloof  from  the  ne- 
had  been  threatened  by  Hon.  Peter  gotiations  except  to  urge  it  be  allowed 
Heenan.  Minister  of  Lands  and  to  go  its  own  way  and  take  care  of 
Forests,  and  Premier  Hepburn  with  itself.” 


a  fine  of  $1,000  per  day. 


The  Great  Lakes  plant  has  been 


According  to  an  unconfirmed  re-  operating  this  year  at  about  67.5% 
port  from  Toronto,  C.  H.  Carlisle,  of  capacity  while  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
president  of  the  paper  company,  was  dustry  operated  at  about  61%. 
planning  to  resign  from  the  board  in  ^ 

protest  against  the  Ontario  Govern-  t*t  • 

ment  action.  Chicaao  Nsws  Writer 


Share  the  Work  Plan 


Chicago  News  Writer 
Expelled  from  Italy 


The  prorating  plan  provides  that  Frank  Smothers,  Rome,  Italy,  cor-  t  ■  .  * 

newsprint  plants  getting  orders  which  respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  llltertype  ^iiairinail 
would  keep  them  operating  above  the  News,  was  ordered  to  leave  Italy,  Nov.  The  board  of  directors  of  Intertype 
average  for  the  industry  should  turn  22  because  of  the  unfriendly  tone  of  Corporation  has  announced  the  elec- 


OFF  TO  WEST  INDIES 

Robert  C.  Vance,  business  manager  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  with  Mrs. 
Vance  and  their  children,  Joanna  and  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Vance,  II,  as  they  sailed  last  week 
for  a  Thanksgiving  cruise  to  Haiti,  Jamaica 
and  Havana. 

Appenzellar  Is  New 


over  some  of  their  orders  to  com 


panics  operating  below  the  average  or  of  the  foreign  section  in  the  Ministry 
else  make  a  cash  payment  on  the  of  Popular  Culture,  in  informing 


his  dispatches.  Guido  Rocco,  director  tion  of  a  new  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  foreign  section  in  the  Ministry  and  two  new 


pooling  basis. 


Smothers  of  his  expulsion,  cited  par- 


According  to  an  official  statement  ticularly  his  dispatch  last  week  on 
from  Mr.  Heenan  which  was  author-  the  Anglo-Italian  accord.  The  U.  S. 
ized  by  Premier  Hepburn  last  week  Embassy  made  representations  at  the 
prior  to  the  Great  Lakes’  capitula-  Italian  foreign  office  in  Smothers’  be- 
tion:  half,  but  was  informed  the  decision 


prior  to  the  Great  Lakes’  capitula-  Italian  foreign  office  in  Smothers’  be- 
tion:  half,  but  was  informed  the  decision 

“The  government  is  determined  to  was  irrevocable.  He  was  given  to  the 
distribute  labor  and  maintain  wages  end  of  the  month  to  leave  the  country, 
as  fairly  as  possible,  rather  than  have  He  has  been  Rome  correspondent  for 


one  company  swallow  it  all  up. 


the  Daily  News  for  14  months,  when 


“Every  paper  company  in  Ontario  ho  was  transferred  from  the  Far  East, 
has  been  notified  that  it  is  expected  to  He  is  the  7th  writer  to  be  expelled  in 
signify  its  readiness  to  abide  by  the  the  last  year, 
prorating  agreement  by  Nov.  15 — that’s  ■ 

tomorrow.  Every  single  one  of  them  ^  i  O  O  i* 

has  agreed  to  comply  except  the  Great  OOUrt  OayS  ^GparatlOIl 

Lakes  Pa^r  Co.”  NgWS  Not  LiboloUS 

He  said  that  under  legislation  of  o  j-  /-it 

1926  any  company  refusing  to  com-  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  pub- 

ply  with  the  agreement  was  liable 


Court  Says  Separation  since  orgamzation  of  the 

WT  ^T«1  1  company  in  1916.  He  has  been  a 

News  Not  Libelous  member  of  the  board  for  about  15 

The  News  Syndicate  Co  Inc.,  pub-  Appenzellar  has  had  a  wide  ex- 

hsher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  inH.wtrial  fin;,ncial 


and  two  new 
members.  Paul 
Appenzellar  i  s 
chairman  and 
the  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  Norvin 
H.  Green  and 
Hon.  Edward  F 
McGrady. 

Mr.  Appenzel¬ 
lar  has  been 
closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Intertype 
Paul  Appeniellar  Corporation,  as  a 
stockholder  and 
advisor,  since  organization  of  the 
company  in  1916.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  for  about  15 


ply  with  the  agreement  was  liable  nsi.er  oi  me  .vezc  iotk  uauy  isews,  in  industrial  and  financial 

to  a  penalty  of  $1,000  a  day  for  each  .  Sullivan,  columnist,  won  a  ^latters  as  well  as  in  the  directorate 

day  of  default.  “But  we  can  do  many  of  many  corporations.  He  is  also  the 

other  things  to  enforce  the  agree-  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  nf  ihg  board  of  the  Dicta- 

ment.”  he  declared.  “We  can  cut  off  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  Corporation, 

timber  cutting  rights  or  we  could  single  was  ^t  libelled  by  a  succeeds  to  the  seat  in 

raise  the  stumpage  dues.  We  could  report  that  she  had  been  married  ^d  board  previously  occupied  for 

make  it  impossible  for  a  company  to  separated  from  her  husband.  The  ^lany  years  by  Mr.  Erskine  Hewitt, 
stay  in  business.”  The  minister  stated  rulmg  sustmned  a  deci- 

that  only  one  other  company  had  ob-  Justice  Charles  Poletti  which  - - ^ - ^  /u.  - 1 


member  of  the  board  of  several 


jccted  to  entering  into  the  agree-  q  complaint  of  Katharine  bygingsg  corporations. 

ment.  the  Beaver  Co.  of  Thorold.  “But  Sarah  Spector  which  sought  $250,-  Edward  F.  McGrady  was  First 

now  they  have  come  in,”  he  said.  ^  damages  with  one  Justice,  Irwin  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 


“The  newsprint  industry  itself  Untermyer,  dissenting.  g 

asked  for  the  legislation  which  I  in-  Katharine  Spector  brought  suit  signed  to  join  Radio  Corporation  of 
troduced  in  1936.  so  it  could  hold  the  claiming  that  ivhen  she  ivon  the  America,  of  which  he  is  a  director 
whip  hand  over  the  fellows  that  won’t  Queen  Esther  Contest  in  1933  the  and  vice-president.  He  is  also  a  di- 
play  ball.  Representatives  of  the  in-  Daily  News  on  April  20  of  that  year  rector  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
dustry  saw  and  approved  the  act  be-  published  a  story  in  Ed  Sullivan’s  Company.  He  began  as  a  newspaper 
fore  it  was  introduced  into  the  legis-  column  which  falsely  depicted  her  pressman  in  1894,  and  came  into  na- 
lature.  ’  as  a  married  woman  who  had  broken  tional  prominence  as  president  of  the 

Objections  Explained  ^  with  her  husband.  The  Appellate  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s 

Af'fr.rfiincT  rulcd  that  Miss  Spector  would  Union.  He  achieved  distinction  as  a 

N^  1?  ®  ^  ^  Toronto  Star  of  have  to  show  special  damages  if  she  man  of  common  sense,  and  enlight- 

.  .  .  wished  to  win  a  verdict.  viowc  anH  in  bis  TT  T>nst  bp- 

“Objections  of  Mr.  Carlisle  and  the  and  in  nis  U.  b.  post  be - 


Objections  Explained 


Great  Lakes  Co.  to  the  prorating 
agreement  are  understood  to  be  on  two 
grounds.  It  is  said  that  the  Aldrich- 


CHEEK  RALEIGH  M.E. 


ened  views  and  in  his  U.  S.  post  be¬ 
came  the  country’s  foremost  citizen 
in  the  field  of  conciliation  in  labor 
matters. 

At  a  dinner  attended  by  more  than 


CpfrXaarPPmpn  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Nov.  22 -Julian  At  a  dinner  attended  by  more  than 

basis  of  tha  cominy’s  Organisation  Rift'S’  "““Sing^itor  ot  the  1  200  persons  in  New  York  recently. 

Lflri'‘San“'ris‘’’’.t  T  ^  rjhSMiyl^iO  ?JaOj  M'r”MS’yTts^=?r 

SrO  tUV  CarlJL  ifas  oOoO  h™  Dec.  1. _ distingnished  service. _ 


the  proration  plan  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  against  all  sound  principles  of 
business  management  in  Aat  it  ‘alien¬ 
ates  customers,  perpetuates  un¬ 
economic  at  the  expense  of  economic 
efforts  and  that  it  impairs  future  pros¬ 
pects.’ 

“During  the  Hepburn  -  Duplessis 


succeeds  him  Dec.  1. _ distinguished  service. _ 

REPORTERS  CAN'T  WAIVE  OVERTIME  PAY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  21 — Reporters  cannot  relieve  publishers  of  lia¬ 
bility  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  by  waiving  their  right  to  overtime 
compensation,  it  was  made  clear  in  a  ruling  announced  today  by  Administra¬ 
tor  Elmer  F.  Andrews.  The  newspaper  industry  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
general  order,  but  the  warning  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  types  of  employ¬ 
ment. 


Staff  Offered  ^ 
More  Milwaukee  % 
Journal  Stock  * 

Employe  Control  Nears 
Goal  .  .  .  700  Employes 
To  Own  40%  oi  Holdings 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  21— For:, 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Milwauhi: 
Journal  will  be  owned  by  approxi¬ 
mately  700  of  its  employes  when  a 
stock  transaction  now  in  progress  is 
completed.  This  is  another  major  jj: 
step  in  the  broad  program  for  em-  | 
ploye  control  of  the  Journal  begun  bj' 
its  owners  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Miss  Faye  McBeath,  controlling  [jg 
stockholder,  and  Harry  J.  Grant,  gj, 
president  and  publisher,  have  made 
available  to  the  employes’  stock  trust  ' 
an  additional  block  of  their  Journal 
holdings,  and  units  of  beneficial  in-  gj, 
terest  in  this  additional  stock  are  being 
allocated  to  the  employes.  Miss  Me- 
Beath  is  the  niece  of  the  Journal's  ^ 
former  owner,  the  late  Lucius  W.  „ 
Nieman.  ^ 

Wide  Basis  of  Distribution  es 
Following  the  plan  announced  in  pi 
June,  1937,  when  the  initial  block  ol 
25%  of  the  stock  of  the  Journal  was 
put  into  the  employes’  trust,  the  new 
units  are  being  offered  on  the  bash  j 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  g 
number,  with  the  welfare  of  the  news-  {( 
paper  as  a  whole  always  in  the  fore-  f, 
ground,  the  daily’s  announcement  g 
said.  So  it  is  that  new  units  are  being  g 
allotted  to  all  employes  who  qualify  g 
as  to  length  of  service.  All  depart-  ^ 
ments  and  all  stations  are  included- 
men,  women,  the  business  and  adver-  j 
tising  forces,  editorial  workers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  unions  in  the  median-  j 
ical  departments,  radio  technicians  i 
and  announcers,  and  executives.  , 
In  announcing  the  original  trans-  | 
fer  of  25%  of  their  stock  to  the  em-  , 
ployes’  trust  in  1937  (E.  &  P.,  page  5. 
June  5,  1937),  the  owners  of  the  Jour-  ^ 
nal  made  this  statement: 

“It  is  the  stated  hope  of  the  stock-  ' 
holders  who  have  conceived  this  em¬ 
ploye  ownership  plan  that  it  shall  Ik 
a  virile  force  to  stimulate  eventual 
full  control  of  the  Journal  by  em¬ 
ployes.  They  point  out  that  it  is  no: 
a  profit  sharing  plan.  It  is  ownership 
The  initial  allotment  of  one-fourth  oi 
the  stock  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
I>eriment,  which  breaks  new  ground 
in  the  development  of  industria 
democracy.” 

No  Change  in  Policies 
The  result  of  17  months  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  such  that  the  additional 
1  stock  is  being  made  available,  ac- 

•  cording  to  the  management.  Nc 

•  change  in  management  or  policy  ol 
!  the  Journal  is  contemplated.  Loc^l 
:  ownership  assures  continued  interes: 

-  in  Wisconsin’s  problems  and  affairs 

;  A  vigorous  but  fair  handling  of  newi| 

5  and  editorial  comment  continues  tc| 

I  be  the  ideal  of  its  owners  and  workers  j 
Liberal  terms  for  the  financing  o 
the  additional  units  have  been  madt 
^  possible  and  the  purchase  of  unit:; 
facilitated  in  every  possible  way.  N  ^ 
employe  is  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
^  tion  to  buy  units,  the  Journal  said 
’  Purchase  is  purely  voluntary. 

J.  According  to  the  purchase  plan  an¬ 
nounced  last  year,  a  ready  market  a 

■  a  stated  formula  price  is  offered  an;| 
employe  who  wishes  to  sell  his  hold 
ings  to  other  employes.  Employes  B 

■  voting  their  shares  have  full  voio 

-  in  management.  Shares  are  offered  s 

•  $35  per  unit,  one-half  of  the  purcha^ 

J  price  being  payable  in  cash  and  th: 

-  remainder  within  10  years,  with  divi 
dends  applied  toward  payment.  i 
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Newsmen  Find  $200,000  a  Year 
Market  in  Detective  Stories 
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Real  Life  Crime  Thrillers  Biggest  Paying  Sideline 
of  Police  Reporters  ...  $100  Per  Article  Average 
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. . .  Dozen  Magazines  Consume  Output 
By  JOHN  R.  WHITING 


THE  PROVERBIAL  police  reporter 
typaes  with  two  fingers.  If  last 
week  he  had  counted  up  the  publica¬ 
tions  in  his  biggest  paying  sideline, 
both  hands  wouldn’t  have  had  enough 
fingers  to  total  the  fact  detective 
magazines. 

These  dozen  periodicals  are  them¬ 
selves  an  offshoot  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Four  are  owned  by  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  publishers,  most  of 
them  are  edited  by  former  reporters 
and  copyreaders.  Every  year  they 
pay  the  aforementioned  proverbial 
police  reporter  and  his  brothers  an 
estimated  $200,000  for  articles  and 
pictures. 

$100  Per  Article  Is  Average 

The  average  fact  crime  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  newspapnerman  gets  him 
a  check  for  $100.  The  extra  $3  apiece 
he  gets  for  photographs  usually  goes 
to  a  cameraman  friend.  Together  this 
reporter  and  photographer  handle  a 
dramatic,  illustrated  news  story  of 
the  mo.st  elemental  kind — crime.  Mur¬ 
ders,  police  heroes,  jail-breaks,  scien¬ 
tific  crime  detection,  thrilling  trials 
...  all  are  grist  for  the  typjewriter 
mill. 

But  recently  the  magazines  them¬ 
selves  made  news.  True  Detective 
Mysteries,  oldest  in  the  field,  bought 
out  and  combined  American  Detective, 
leaving  Macfadden  Publications  as  a 
major  figure  in  the  field. 

Meanwhile  Fawcett  Publications, 
owning  four  publications  and  the  big¬ 
gest  slice  of  circulation,  came  out  with 
an  innovation  for  true,  a  new  money 
back  guarantee  to  entice  readers. 
Ralph  Daigh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Fawcett  magazines,  claims  it  is  the 
first  magazine  guarantee  in  history, 
and  announced  a  raise  in  manuscript 
rates  to  5  cents  a  word  maximum  in 
celebration. 

These  announcements  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  fact  detective  maga¬ 
zines  had  reached  a  new  peak  in  cir¬ 
culation,  a  new  high  in  the  buying  of 
nanuscripts  from  newspapermen  and 
pictures  from  cameramen  and  photo¬ 
graphic  syndicates.  The  average  cir¬ 
culation  total  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1938,  according  to  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  was  over  2,250- 
000.  Every  time  a  new  crime  maga¬ 
zine  comes  out,  instead  of  hurting  the 
established  p>eriodicals  it  seems  to 
get  new  readers.  As  an  example,  the 
same  circulation  period,  six  years 
ago,  showed  a  total  ABC  circulation 
of  only  531,000.  There  were  then  only 
three  magazines  of  this  type. 

Shortage  of  Material  Reported 
But  the  police  repjorter  and  his 
brothers  at  the  typiewriter  are  most 
interested  in  prices  paid  for  articles. 
Each  magazine  uses  an  average  10  to 
12  articles  a  month,  about  5000  to  7000 
words  in  length.  Minimum  rates  are 

cents  a  word.  Most  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  pay  2  cents  for  good  stories, 
Macfadden  and  Fawcett  as  much  as  5 
cents  a  word  for  unusual  articles  by- 
lined  by  people  in  the  news. 

The  reason  rates  are  going  up  is 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  material. 
George  ScuUin,  editor  of  “true,”  lists 


two  reasons  why  editors  are  scurry¬ 
ing  for  manuscripts;  (1)  the  decline 
in  big-time  crime  since  the  advent  of 
the  G-men  and  (2)  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  among  reporters  of  the  money¬ 
making  potentialities  in  less  important 
but  nevertheless  fascinating  murder, 
arson  and  robbery  cases.  Scullin, 
whose  own  newspaper  experience  in¬ 
cludes  the  Houston  Press,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wisconsin  News  and  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News,  says  most  newspa¬ 
permen  are  either  too  close  to  the 
crime  to  see  its  value  beyond  their 
own  paper,  or  they  “mean  to  write  it 
up”  for  a  fact  detective  magazine, 
but  they  just  “can’t  find  the  time.” 
But  his  office  promises  a  report  on 
submitted  manuscripts  within  10  days 
.  .  .  and  a  check  on  acceptance. 

“But  don’t  send  a  story  cold  to  an 
editor,”  he  warns  would-be  writers. 
“Query  first.  If  it’s  a  current  crime, 
wire  your  query  and  get  a  tentative 
assignment.  If  it’s  an  old  crime  .  .  . 
anything  from  a  year  to  30  years  .  .  . 
write  the  editor  all  the  details  you 
know  .  .  .  names  of  victim,  criminal, 
and  police  officers  who  solved  the 
case.  Query  blanks  are  furnished  on 
request.” 

All  Keep  Master  Files 

All  the  detective  magazines  have  a 
master  file  of  every  crime  story  that’s 
ever  been  published  in  any  magazine. 
If  it’s  not  an  old  stand-by — something 
like  the  Snyder-Gray  case  or  the  Ell- 
well  mystery — the  querying  writer 
will  probably  get  a  letter  telling  him 
to  go  ahead  “on  speculation.” 

A  typical  murder  story  would  then 
be  written  like  this;  first  a  dramatic 
but  reasonably  authentic  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  body.  Then,  al¬ 
most  always,  a  piercing  siren  wails 
and  the  detectives  swing  into  action, 
tracking  down  clues,  interviewing 
suspects,  analyzing  evidence  ...  all 
with  plenty  of  dialogue. 

The  climax  of  the  story  should  be 
the  actual  capture  of  the  criminal.  If 
he  confesses,  bring  out  the  most  thril¬ 
ling  points  of  his  story.  If  he  pleads 
not  guilty  and  there  is  a  sensational 
trial,  play  it  up.  Almost  all  stories 
must  end  in  conviction  .  .  .  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  libel  suits 
are  expensive.  A  few  unsolved  mur¬ 
der  cases  are  used,  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  sagas  of  famous  criminals. 

Scullin’s  magazine,  “true,”  offers  a 
greater  scope  to  the  free  lance  than 
any  of  the  others,  because  only  about 
half  of  its  122  pages  are  devoted  to 
crime.  Other  articles  have  included 
“I  Escaped  the  Green  Hell  of  Devil’s 
Island”  by  Rene  Belbenoit,  author  of 
the  best  seller  “Dry  Guillotine,”  and 
assorted  articles  on  buried  treasure, 
jungle  adventures,  labor  spies,  high 
society  scandals,  and  the  old  time 
West. 

Picture!  Esiential  to  Sale 

The  three  other  Fawcett  magazines 
in  this  field  are  edited  by  Leonard 
Diegre.  Startling  Detective,  Daring 
Detective,  and  Dynamic  Detective  are 
all  purely  crime  magazines,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  well  over  half  a 
million.  They  pay  114  to  2  cents  a 


word,  $3  for  each  published  photo¬ 
graph.  Unless  pictures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  illustrate  a  detective  story, 
the  writer  has  little  chance  of  selling 
it.  At  one  time  there  was  a  pocket- 
size  pictureless  magazine.  Interna¬ 
tional  Detective,  published  by  George 
Johnson  and  edited  by  Ralph  Borden, 
but  publication  was  suspended  last 
year.  The  same  firm  recently  sold 
American  Detective  to  Macfadden, 
where  it  will  be  incorporated  with 
True  Detective  Mysteries  under  the 
editorship  of  John  Shuttleworth. 

Shuttleworth  has  edited  True  De¬ 
tective  (and  later  its  companion  book. 
Master  Detective)  since  1926,  two 
years  after  the  detective  magazine 
formula  was  originated  by  Fulton 
Oursler,  editor  of  Liberty,  and  Ber- 
narr  Macfadden.  The  idea  was 
adapted  from  a  Fawcett  magazine. 
True  Confessions,  which  has  since 
gene  entirely  feminine.  Those  first 
issues  were  more  fictionized  than  cur¬ 
rent  ones,  with  posed  photos  and  ar¬ 
tificial  looking  drawings. 

By  the  time  Shuttleworth  had  been 
editing  True  Detective  a  year  its 
formula  was  approximately  the  same 
as  it  is  now  ...  12  or  13  stories  on 
murders,  usually  written  by  reporters, 
but  often  by-lined  by  police  chiefs, 
district  attorneys,  or  even  governors. 

In  his  office  Shuttleworth  has  a  staff 
of  nine  for  his  two  magazines.  John 
Green,  his  associate  editor,  joined  him 
in  1936.  He  had  previously  worked 
for  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press, 
the  Richmond  Morning  Item,  and  the 
Fairmont  (Ind.)  News,  a  weekly.  For 


Detective  Article 
Market 

THE  FOLLOWING  magazines  pur¬ 
chase  feature  articles  on  crime 
and  police  work  from  newspaper¬ 
men.  The  editors'  names  and  edi¬ 
torial  offices'  addresses  are  also 
given: 

Startling  Detective  Adventures, 
Daring  Detective,  and  Dynamic  De¬ 
tective,  Leonard  Diegre,  1501  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

true  (also  adventure,  scandal, 
etc.),  George  Scullin,  1501  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

True  Detective  Mysteries,  and 
Master  Detective,  Jack  Shuttleworth, 
122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Inside  Detective,  William  Swan- 
berg,  149  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Front  Page  Detective,  Hugh 
Layne,  149  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Official  Detective,  and  Actual 
Detective,  Harry  Keller,  731  Ply¬ 
mouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Real  Detective,  Arthur  Mefford, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Crime  Detective,  Lionel  White, 
7  East  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 


several  years  he  edited  the  Fawcett 
detective  imit. 

Several  important  innovations  can 
be  credited  to  True  Detective  and 
Master  Detective.  The  Lineup,  a 
monthly  feature  listing  wanted  crim¬ 
inals,  is  claimed  to  have  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  224  criminals,  half  of 
them  murderers.  The  book-length 
feature  introduced  last  spring  has 
since  been  imitated  by  “true”  and 
Front  Page  Detective.  TTiese  long  ar¬ 
ticles,  not  serials,  run  between  20,000 
and  30,000  words.  Stories  of  famous 
criminals,  of  adventure  on  the  Orinoco 
river,  of  the  1919  “crooked”  world 
series,  of  gang  wars  have  been  fea¬ 
tured. 

Field  Lures  Some  Newsmen 

'Several  writers  have  found  detec¬ 
tive  writing  so  profitable  under  the 
Macfadden  banner,  with  rates  of  2 
and  3  cents  a  word,  that  they  have  left 
regular  newspaper  work  entirely. 
Others  make  their  sideline  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  income.  Jack  Mar¬ 
tin,  former  Hearst  reporter  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  writer,  travels 
a.s  he  writes.  Allan  Hynd,  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  Vergil  La- 
Marre  of  Detroit,  Michael  Stern, 
formerly  with  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald,  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  and  the  New  York  Journal, 
and  John  McPhaul  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  are  others. 

Other  Macfadden  writers  who  have 
their  own  geographical  sections  to 
cover  include  Dorothy  Ann  Harrison, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Record; 
Kay  S.  Daiger,  Baltimore  Sun;  Fred 
Allhoff,  Cleveland  Press  and  Ray 
Brennan,  Washington  Herald. 

Also,  Joseph  Ferris,  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Leslie  Ford,  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  A.  G.  Gertz  and  Charles  T. 
O'Brien,  Denver  Post;  Harold  Heroux 
of  International  News  Service  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Kimpei  Sheba,  of  the 
Japan  Times  in  Tokyo.  Many  also 
write  for  other  magazines. 

All  but  two  of  the  fact  detective 
magazines  are  edited  in  New  York. 
The  lone  exceptions  are  Official  De¬ 
tective  and  Actual  Detective  Stories 
of  Women  in  Crime,  owned  by  M.  L. 
Annenberg,  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  in  New  York.  The  editor  of 
both  is  Harry  Kellar,  who  was  the 
first  editor  of  any  detective  maga¬ 
zine  (True  Detective  back  in  1924). 
Kellar’s  own  background  includes 
pulp  editing  for  Street  and  Smith  back 
in  the  Nick  Carter  and  Buffalo  Bill 
stories.  One  of  his  staff,  Wiley  St. 
John  Maloney,  was  a  police  reporter 
in  Minneapolis.  Another,  Margaret 
Sells,  was  five  years  with  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner.  Phil  Week  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism. 

Working  Newsman  Edits  One 
The  writers  for  these  two  maga¬ 
zines,  with  a  joint  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000,  include  Ernest  J. 
Hopkins,  onetime  chief  editorial 
writer  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Betty  Beecher,  a  Hearst  reporter  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Eugene  Block  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  Jack  Heise 
of  the  Seattle  Star. 

The  only  working  newspaperman 
to  edit  a  fact  crime  magazine  is  Ar¬ 
thur  Mefford,  editor  of  Real  Detec¬ 
tive  and  a  rewrite  man  on  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

The  two  Delacorte  magazines  are 
also  edited  by  former  newspapermen, 
William  Swanberg  of  Inside  Detective, 
who  has  a  wide  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  and  Hugh  Layne,  who  edits 
Front  Page  Detective.  Among  the 
well-known  writers  for  these  maga¬ 
zines  are  Harry  Read,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  American,  now 
on  the  Herald  &  Examiner,  and  Dean 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Coast  Men  Hear  Agency 
Criticism  of  Medium 

California  Ad  Managers  Listen  to  Agency  and 
Advertiser  Executives  Attack  Newspapers 
On  Seven  Major  Points 


LOS  ANGELES.  Nov.  21 — Newspapers 
led  with  their  chins  Friday  night  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  southern 
unit  of  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association,  and 
for  an  hour  listened  as  five  agency 
and  advertising  executives  told  them 
what  was  wrong  with  the  medium. 
One  agency  official  frankly  admitted 
that  for  the  last  three  years  the  news¬ 
papers’  proportion  of  the  business 
placed  by  his  agency  has  steadily  de¬ 
creased.  The  answers  to  the  obvious 
question,  “Why?”  were  tossed  off  by 
one  speaker  after  another,  as  one  of 
the  largest  gatherings  of  the  unit’s 
history  listened  closely. 

The  program  was  a  duplication  of 
one  of  the  newspaper  departmental 
m.eetings  at  the  PACA  convention  last 
summer,  with  Maurice  Heaton,  of 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Los 
Angeles  office  as  chairman. 

Points  of  Criticism 
Newspapers  were  criticized  on  these 
major  pwints: 

1.  They  are  so  intent  on  selling  their 
own  paper  in  competition  with  other 
fjapers  that  they  have  no  time  to  sell 
newspapers  as  a  medium  against  other 
media.  In  contrast  radio  and  outdoor 
paint  the  advantages  of  their  medium, 
with  individual  outlets  relying  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  going  to  that  medium  and 
obtaining  their  share  of  it. 

2.  They  do  not  tell  success  stories. 
Other  media  overflow  with  them. 

3.  They  do  not  build  new  business. 
Almost  every  agency  has  a  new  bill¬ 
ing  or  two  that  came  to  it  “on  a 
platter,”  because  it  was  developed  as 
an  advertiser  by  radio  or  some  other 
medium. 

4.  It  costs  an  agency  more  to  handle 
a  newspaper  camnaign  than  it  does 
any  other  type  of  campaign.  Radio 
prepares  complete  programs  and  pro¬ 
vides  comfortable  quarters  for  audi¬ 
tions  at  no  cost  to  the  agency  or 
prospective  advertiser.  Outdoor  and 
street  cars  prepare  comprehensive 
sketches  and  designs  at  no  cost  to  the 
agency  or  advertiser.  But  with  news¬ 
papers.  the  agency  must  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  the  preliminary  work. 
Also,  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  the 
agency  must  make  individual  market 
surveys,  and  if  the  campaign  goes 
through  it  is  saddled  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  of  handling  individual 
billings,  whereas  with  other  media 
these  details  are  taken  care  of  in  one 
operation. 

Forget  Account  After  Signing 

5.  Newspapers  forget  an  account  as 
soon  as  a  contract  is  signed,  and  de¬ 
vote  the  rest  of  their  time  to  getting 
new  business.  Other  media  continue 
to  contact  the  advertiser  with  service 
suggestions  and  other  aid. 

6.  In  the  case  of  chain  store  ad¬ 
vertising  the  newspaper  assumes  that 
because  the  contract  was  signed  in 
the  main  office  there  is  no  need  to 
contact  the  branch  store.  They 
should  devote  some  attention  to  the 
branch  store  manager,  see  that  he  is 
getting  proper  results  from  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  help  him  with  extra  tear 
sheets  if  necessary  and  sell  him  on 
the  job  newspapers  are  doing.  Seven 
out  of  10  branch  managers  in  one 
chain  are  recommending  a  change  of 


media  because  newspapers  have  failed 
to  sell  themselves  to  them. 

7.  Solicitations  are  cut  and  dried  re¬ 
citals  of  circulation  figures  in  most 
cases,  whereas  they  should  be  slanted 
to  show  how  the  newspaper  is  the 
logical  medium  for  the  promotion  of 
the  particular  item  in  question. 

Many  of  these  criticisms  can  be 
corrected  by  the  ANPA’s  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Jack  Morse,  of  Dan  B. 
Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles  agency  said. 

Honufocturcrs'  Attitude 

Morse  quoted  the  attitude  of  a 
number  of  manufacturers  as  believing 
that  people  no  longer  read  news¬ 
papers.  Some  of  them  tell  him  they 
no  longer  read  papers  themselves,  he 
said,  but  when  he  tests  them  with 
current-event  questions  to  which  they 
know  the  answers  they  admit  they 
read  it  in  the  paper. 

Advertising  media  is  more  often 
sold  by  advertising  agencies  than 
bought  by  them,  Carl  Heintz,  of 
Heintz-Pickering  Co.,  declared.  The 
primary  job  of  an  agency  is  to  sell  a 
"big  idea,”  he  said,  and  media  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  some  respects,  however, 
agencies  are  fearful  of  working  in 
close  co-operation  with  newspapers, 
because  of  the  pressure  which  is 
brought  to  bear  when  one  paper  fails 
to  get  an  account  that  a  competing 
paper  carries. 

Local  co-operative  rates  are  another 
factor  which  scare  the  agency,  he  de¬ 
clared.  citing  one  campaign  which 
started  out  100%  in  national  linage, 
but  which  in  eight  months,  due  to 
dealers  selling  the  “lower  rates”  story 
and  getting  the  schedule  switched  to 
local  co-operative,  was  running  only 
38%  national,  with  the  agency  not 
making  a  dime  commission  on  the 
balance.  This  problem  does  not  exist 
with  radio,  street  cars,  billboards  or 
magazines,  he  said. 

Advitci  DifFcrunt  Solicitations 
Discussing  newspajjer  solicitations. 
Herb  Beaven,  account  executive  in 
the  local  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff  office, 
criticized  the  fact  that  a  solicitation 
for  a  food  account  and  a  cosmetic  ac¬ 
count  are  likely  to  be  identical.  “Try 
to  make  solicitations  which  show  us 
that  you  are  aware  of  our  client’s 
problems,  and  our  problems,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

Newspapers  have  not  lost  their  im¬ 
portance  as  an  advertising  medium, 
Harry  Press,  advertising  manager  of 
Western  Auto  Supply  declared,  but 
those  who  sell  the  space  take  too 
much  for  granted,  spending  little  time 
trying  to  keep  old  business. 

V.  E.  Whan,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  contrasted  in¬ 
effectual  cooking  schools,  seized  upon 
by  advertising  managers  as  a  quick 
means  of  boosting  linage,  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  school  which  is  operated  as  a 
service  to  its  community.  Many  pro¬ 
motions  of  this  kind  have  too  many 
prizes,  with  the  result  that  2,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  audience  are  there  to 
v/in  something,  and  only  a  hundred 
or  two  have  any  real  interest  in  cook¬ 
ing.  Schools  of  the  first  type  may 
produce  an  extra  500  or  800  lines  for 
the  week,  but  the  sincere  type  will 
■  build  better  linage  and  hold  it  the 
year  around,  he  declared. 


New  SDX  President 
Northwestern  Grad 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago 
correspondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
elected  national  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  at  the  recent  Madison  con¬ 
vention,  has  been  reporting  the  affairs 
of  Chicago  newspapers  and  advertising 
agencies  for  the  past  seven  years.  He 
is  the  oldest  member  on  the  fratern¬ 
ity’s  executive  coimcil  in  point  of 
service,  having  served  since  1933  as 
a  councillor,  treasurer,  secretary  and 
vice-president. 

Newspaperman  15  Years 

A  native  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  where  he 
began  newspaper  work  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school  in  1923,  Mr. 
Brandenburg  served  as  sp>orts  editor 
of  the  old  Elgin  Daily  News  and 
later  in  a  similar  capacity,  along  with 
general  assignments,  for  the  Elgin 
Daily  Courier.  In  1925,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Illinois,  serving  as 
campus  correspondent  for  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette.  After  two 
years  at  the  state  university,  he  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University. 

Working  as  night  editor  of  the 
Daily  Northwestern,  and  covering 
campus  news  for  the  old  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  he  was  initiated  into  Sigma 
Delta  (3hi  as  a  member  of  the  North¬ 
western  chapter  in  1928.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation  from  college,  he  joined  the 
publications  staff  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  at  the  Hawthorne  Works. 
Cicero,  Ill.  After  two  years  there  Mr. 
Brandenburg  joined  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  staff  correspondent  in  1931. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Chicago 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Mr.  Brandenburg  married  Florence 

L.  Ream,  formerly  of  the  Elgin 
Courier-News,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Richard,  three  years  old. 

■ 

G.  R.  Lamade  Named 
President  of  "Grit" 

Directors  of  Grit  Publishing  Co., 
Williamsport,  Pa..  Nov.  14  made  sev¬ 
eral  changes  due  to  the  recent  death 
of  Dietrick  Lamade,  president  and 
fc»under  of  the  Grit. 

George  R.  Lamade,  who  had  been 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
was  advanced  to  president  of  the 
company  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Dietrick  Lamade.  Charles 
D  Lamade,  advertising  manager  for 
31  years,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Howard  J.  Lamade  continues  to  be 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  George 

M.  Robinson  continues  as  treasurer. 

■ 

Andrews  Rules  Out 
Evasion  Publicity 

No  publicity  will  be  given  com¬ 
plaints  against  employers  charged  with 
evasion  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law. 
Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  has 
decreed.  Forms  have  been  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  aggrieved  p>ar- 
ties,  but,  Andrews  explained,  this  will 
not  foreclose  the  right  to  complain  by 
telephone  and  anonymously. 

■ 

BUY  ABENDPOST  ASSETS 

A  group  headed  by  Oscar  F.  Keydel, 
Detroit  paper  products  manufacturer, 
I  Nov.  18  purchased  the  good  will  and 
1  personal  property  of  the  Detroit 
Abendpost,  German  language  newspa- 
'  per  founded  in  1851.  (jeorge  A.  Mars- 
•  ton,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  accepted 
I  Keydel’s  bid  of  $6,300,  in  federal 
f  court.  Keydel  said  his  group  was  in¬ 
terested  in  continuing  the  newspaper. 


Newspapers  Rate 
First  with  B.<ScL. 
Associations 

80%  Favor  Press  for 
Ad  Effectiveness  in 
Federal  Survey 

Newspapers  rated  first  in  effective 
advertising  among  80%  of  the  savings, 
building  and  loan  associations  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  as  to  their  advertising 
practices,  according  to  a  report  given 
by  Howard  Acton,  the  board’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  United  States  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  League  in  Chicago  last 
week.  He  said  the  associations  relied 
chiefly  on  newspaper  advertising  to 
create  new  business,  allocating  55.3^( 
to  this  medium. 

Aggrcfsiv*  Ad  Drive  Urged 
He  urged  an  aggressive  advertising 
program  be  undertaken  by  the  1,500 
associations  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  ease  of  home  ownership  and 
the  advantages  of  thrift.  Mr.  Acton 
repiorted  a  wide  variety  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  advertising.  The  largest 
amounted  to  $4,602  by  an  institution 
with  assets  of  $10,000,000.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  for  the  group  surveyed 
was  $2,900. 

A  total  advertising  expenditure  of 
$800,000  was  reported  by  271  associa¬ 
tions  for  1937. 

The  advertising  budget  for  building 
and  loan  associations  came  in  for 
careful  study  in  connection  with  a 
talk  given  by  Neill  Davis,  executive 
vice-president,  California  Savings, 
Building  and  Loan  League.  “We  have 
associations  that  arbitrarily  budget 
two-tenths  of  1%  of  their  total  assets 
to  advertising,”  he  said.  “We  have 
others  that  favor  3%  of  the  gross  ex¬ 
pected  profits.  There  are  others  that 
consider  it  good  practice  to  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  that  accruing  from 
office  or  loan  fees  charged,  in  develop¬ 
ing  loans.  Some  advocate  setting  an 
advertising  and  selling  cost  of  2%  on 
loans,  that  is,  if  the  goal  is  that  of 
making  loans  totaling  ^00,000  over  a 
certain  period  of  time,  they  appro¬ 
priate  $10,000  to  create  those  loans 
through  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

“I  am  absolutely  sold  on  the  idea 
that  building  and  loan  associations 
must  recognize  the  item  of  selling 
cost,”  he  said.  “By  a  devious  route 
I  have  placed  myself  on  record  as  rec¬ 
ommending  an  advertising  budget  set  ^ 
at  2%  of  the  estimated  loan  volume, 
and  1%  of  the  expected  net  increase 
in  capital  through  attracting  new  in¬ 
vestors.” 

Ad  Budget  Is  Selling  Cost 

Mr.  Davis  concluded  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  association  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  be  considered  as  the 
selling  cost  of  new  business  sought: 
that  they  be  set  at  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  percentage  of  the  anticipated 
new  business;  that  expenditures 
planned  to  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  be  below  the  estimated  cost  so 
that  next  year’s  advertising  budget 
will  be  still  easier  to  set  up. 

Newell  J.  Nessen,  president. 
Quaker  City  Federal  Savings  and 
I.K>an  Association,  Philadelphia,  urged 
associations  to  support  the  U.  S.  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  League’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  professional 
and  trade  journals,  supplemented 
v.'ith  local  newspaper  copy. 

interstate'  meeting 

Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  6-7  at  the  duPont  Hotel. 
W  ilmington. 
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Showmanship  of 
Amon  Carter 
Outbarnums  "P.T." 

How  He  Saved  Ft.  Worth 
Daily  by  Hocking  Ring 
Recalled  in  Article 

Life  with  Amon  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  must 
be  like  living  constantly  in  the  center 
ring  of  a  very  elaborate,  always  spec¬ 
tacular  and  consistently  colorful 
three- ring  circus.  That  is  an  infer¬ 
ence,  anyway,  that  can  be  drawn  from 
Alva  Johnston’s  splendid  article, 
•‘Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Nov.  26  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

The  Carter  saga,  as  American  as 
the  Fourth  of  July,  tells  the  story  of  a 
self-made  man  who  pulled  himself 
up  by  the  straps  of  his  typically  Texan 
boots.  It  is  likewise  the  record  of  one 
whose  sense  of  showmanship  would 
have  made  Bamum  chortle,  and  who 
has  more  friends  (most  of  them  il¬ 
lustrious)  than  Dale  Carnegie  could 
shake  a  stick  at. 

Syper-Super-Colossal  Booster 

If  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  were  going  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  spirit  of  the  city 
it  would  probably  be  along  the  line 
of  Frederick  MacMonnie’s  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  boy  with  his  foot  on  the 
lady’s  neck.  Only  the  boy  in  the 
case  would  be  Amon  Carter  dressed 
in  a  ten-gallon  hat  and  a  fancy  waist¬ 
coat.  and  the  lady  under  his  heel 
would  be  labelled  “Dallas.”  For  it  is 
Amon  Carter  who  hais  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  that  feud  which  makes 
'  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  look  like  a 
pair  of  well-mated  love-birds.  The 
much  publicized  Fort  Worth-Dallas 
struggle  over  the  Texas  Centennial, 
which  resulted  in  not  one,  but  two 
expositions,  is  only  a  more  lurid  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sort  of  warfare  that  Car¬ 
ter  has  been  promoting  for  many 
years. 

Though  he  is  known  chiefly  as  a 
ballyhoo  expert,  as  a  generous  and 
somewhat  bizarre  host  and  as  a  Texas 
booster  of  the  super-super-colossal 
tvpe,  Amon  Carter  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  He  has  been  lucky 
but  that  is  overbalanced  by  shrewd¬ 
ness.  intelligence,  foresight  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy.  His 
record  as  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  indicates  that.  He  got 
into  newspaper  business  quite  by  ac- 
‘  cident  more  than  30  years  ago  when 
he  was  hired  by  the  incipient  Star 
on  the  basis  of  a  printed  card  that 
announced  him  as  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  “The  Texas  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Manufacturing  Co.”  He 
stuck  to  his  new  work  despite  offers 
from  the  rival  Telegram  and  nursed 
the  new  daily  along  by  hocking  re¬ 
peatedly  a  $2,500  diamond  ring  and 
I  other  jewelry  he  owned,  as  the  mark 
^  of  a  rising  young  man  of  that  period. 
In  time  he  bought  the  Telegram  and 
merged  it  with  the  Star. 

Fath*r-to-Son  Letters 

The  Carter  attitude  toward  journal¬ 
ism  is  probably  best  summed  up  in 
Mr.  Johnston’s  description  of  the  way 
t  in  which  Amon,  Jr.  is  being  trained  to 
;  take  over  after  his  father.  It  is  Amon, 

,  senior’s  idea  that  “his  son  must  not 
:  nierely  inherit  control  of  the  paper, 
but  must  earn  the  right  to  it”  by 
.  working  “as  hard  as  he  (the  father) 
worked.”  To  that  end,  the  father 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  boy  all 
during  his  years  at  military  school, 
1  ^king  to  impress  him  with  the  grav- 
^  ity  and  importance  of  his  future  work. 

iThat  Chesterfieldian  advice  has  been 
supplemented  by  actual  experience. 


as  a  newsboy  on  the  street  and  as  a 
carrier;  also  by  serving  as  office  boy 
in  both  the  advertising  and  editorial 
departments.  In  other  words  the 
father  wants  his  son  “to  know  all  the 
answers.” 

The  picture  of  Amon  Carter,  news¬ 
paperman,  is  not  complete  without 
mentioning  the  story  Mr.  Johnston 
tells,  showing  his  attitude  toward  the 
radio.  Carter  became  interested  in 
that  medium  in  1922  and,  scarcely 
knowing  the  difference  between  a  re¬ 
ceiving  and  transmitting  set,  put  out 
$300  to  start  a  station.  But  it  is  his 
remark  that  is  most  significant. 

“  ‘If  this  is  going  to  be  a  menace  to 
newspapers  we  had  better  own  the 
menace,’  he  said.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “the 
menace”  is  now  two-fold,  including 
the  important  stations  WBAP  and 
KGKO. 

Alva  Johnston,  who  wrote  the  Car¬ 
tel  article  in  his  usual  bright,  lively 
style,  is  the  same  man  who,  on  the 
New  York  Times  in  1923,  was  voted  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  Journalism.  His 
other  newspaper  experience  includes 
work  on  the  Sacramento  Bee  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

■ 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

CHENEY  BROTHERS,  manufacturers 

of  silks  since  1838,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
for  all  divisions. 

The  Gunther  Brewing  Company, 
Baltimore,  makers  of  Gunther  Beer 
and  Ale,  have  appointed  Ruthrauff  £: 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York. 

PiEL  Bros.,  New  York  brewers,  has 
appointed  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  (Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  account. 

Advertising  is  scheduled  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  by  the  Committee  on 
Joint  All-Inclusive  Tours  to  Mexico 
to  piomote  the  attractions  of  Mexico. 
The  Wendell  P.  Colton  Company  han- 
ales  the  account. 

Gibson  Distilling  Company,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Federal  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  to  handle  its  account,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  been  retained  as  advertising 
counsel  by  American  Sales  Book 
Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
agency’s  Buffalo  office  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son  Wagon  Lits, 
Ltd.,  travel  agency,  has  appointed 
Newell-Emmet  Company,  Inc.,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Atwood  Grapefruit  Co.  is  releas¬ 
ing  through  the  Frank  Presbrey  Co. 
a  ihree-montn  advertising  schedule 
to  newspapers  in  15  cities,  featuring 
Atwood  Tree-Ripened  Grapefruit. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  advertising  of  the 
hosiery  and  sheet  and  pillow-case  line 
oi  Cannon  Mill,  Inc. 

The  Pocahontas  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has  se¬ 
lected  the  Detroit  office  of  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  of  Pocahontas  Coal. 

The  Gibson  Distilling  Company  has 
appointed  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  to  handle  its  account  eiiec- 
tive  Jan.  1,  1939. 

■ 

LOCAL  AD  WITH  COMICS 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  pub¬ 
lished  recently  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  first  local  advertisement  ever  to 
appear  full-page,  four-color  in  tiie 
Sunday  comic  section.  R.  N.  Cardozo 
&  Bros.,  Inc.,  St.  Paul  store,  used  the 
back  page  of  the  eight-page  comic 
supplement  to  advertise  its  one  week 
sale  ot  blankets  and  comforters. 


Spurns  $1,500  a  Week, 
Sticks  to  Reporting 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  22 — S.  Bickley 
Reichner  would  rather  keep  his  job 
as  a  district  police  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin 
than  go  to  Hol- 
lywood  and 
make  $1,500  a 
week  writing 
songs  for  the 
movies. 

Reichner,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Stop 
Beating  Around 
the  Mulberry 
Bush,”  current 
hit  tune,  and  his 

S.  Bickley  Reichner  partner.  Dr.  Clay 
Boland,  have 
gained  nation-wide  fame  during  the 

past  year  for  their  song-writing  and 

composing.  But  it’s  only  a  hobby  for 
Reichner. 

“Bick,”  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends,  is  only  33  years  old.  He 
joined  the  Bulletin  when  he  was  19 
and  has  been  there  since,  except  in 
1929  and  1930  when  he  was  in  New 
York  “writing  songs  for  a  salary.” 
Reichner  tired  of  this,  he  says,  and 
was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  old  dis¬ 
trict  job  on  the  Bulletin. 

Several  years  ago,  Reichner  and 
Boland,  a  dentist,  teamed  up.  Since 
then  they  have  been  writing  the  mu¬ 
sical  scores  for  the  Mask  and  Wig 
productions  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  current  produc¬ 
tion  includes  such  songs  as  “When 
I  Go  A -Dreaming,”  and  “No  Place 
Like  Your  Arms,’’  which  were  both 
written  and  composed  by  the  Reich- 
ner-Boland  team. 

Recently  Hollywood  movie  interests 
offered  Reichner  and  Dr.  Boland  the 
$1,500  a  week  to  go  to  the  West  Coast. 
They  turned  it  down.  Both  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  handsome  income  from  iheir 
numerous  songs,  including  “Mul¬ 
berry  Bush,”  and,  to  put  it  in  Reich- 
ner’s  own  words: 

“We  don’t  like  writing  songs  for  a 
salary.  We  want  to  write  them  when 
we  feel  like  it.” 

■ 

Shifts  Staggered  To 
Comply  With  Law 

Employes  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  edi¬ 
torial  departments  went  on  a  new 
schedule  of  hours  last  week  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  new  Wage  and  Hour 
law. 

Hours  of  both  reporters  and  desk 
men  are  staggered.  On  the  Telegram 
the  first  of  the  city  staff  reports  at 
1 30  p.m.  and  others  subsequently 
start  work  at  2,  3,  5  and  6  p.m.  On 
the  Telegram  copy  desk  one  group 
werks  from  6  p.m.  to  2  a.m.,  another 
from  7  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  and  a  third 
group  from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m. 

One  group  of  reporters  on  the  Ga¬ 
zette  works  from  7.30  a.m.  to  3..30 
p.m..  while  others  come  in  at  8  a.m. 
and  work  until  4  p.m.  five  days  a 
week.  On  Saturday  both  groups  get 
through  at  2.30  p.m.  These  hours  also 
apply  to  the  copy  desk. 

Sports  department  write-s  work 
from  7.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  five  days 
and  until  1.30  p.m.  Saturday.  Gazette 
photographers  are  on  duty  from  7.30 
a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  five  days,  and  until 
2.30  p.m.  Saturday. 

Members  of  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  county  desk  already 
are  working  under  44  hours. 

PNPA  MEETS  IAN.  13-14 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  will  be 
held  Jan.  13-14  at  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


Publicity  Chiefs 
Present  Scroll  to 
W.  O.  Douglas 

SEC  Head  Sees  Encouraging 
Improvement  in  Business, 
Government  Relations 

The  National  Association  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Publicity  Directors,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business  public  relations 
executives,  Nov.  21  awarded  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  scroll  for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ices  in  publicity  to  William  O.  Doug¬ 
las,  chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  150  persons  at  the  Lotus 
Club,  New  York. 

The  second  annual  award  was  made 
by  Fred  E.  Baer,  toastmaster.  The 
previous  recipient  was  Charles 
Michelson,  publicity  director  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Praises  Business  Leaders 

In  his  address,  one  of  the  first  ex¬ 
tended  discussions  of  business  policy 
by  a  New  Deal  adviser  since  the 
elections,  Mr.  Douglas  praised  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business  leaders  for  their  co¬ 
operation  with  public  officials  and  de¬ 
clared  that  in  that  he  saw  “an 
encouraging  improvement  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  government  and  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Striking  a  conciliatory  note,  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  is  frequently  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Administration,  said  the 
SEC  was  taking  “a  back  seat”  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
praised  the  Exchange  as  being  “out- 
.standing  as  an  institution  which  has 
taken  its  destiny  in  its  own  hands,” 
even  though  a  year  ago  it  “seemed  to 
bo  approaching  a  period  of  strict  pre¬ 
scription  by  the  government.” 

Defends  Administration 

Mr.  Douglas  defended  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  some  policy-making  powers  to 
administrative  agencies  by  Ccngres.s. 
stating  this  gave  business  wide  lati¬ 
tude  to  determine  the  techniques  of 
its  own  reforms  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  St(x:k  Exchange  has  done  so, 
.saving  business  from  a  “legislative 
straitjacket”  and  from  arbitrary  statu¬ 
tory  prescription. 

He  called  for  a  perfection  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  transmitting,  analyzing  and  in¬ 
terpreting  facts,  not  propaganda,  on 
basic  issues,  declaring  governmental 
technique  for  keeping  abreast  of  and 
dealing  effectively  with  industrial 
problems  also  must  be  continuously 
perfected,  “so  that  hard-headed  solu¬ 
tions  of  practical  problems  may  be 
readily  had  in  tune  with  progressive 
principles.” 

■ 

GANNETT  MISQUOTED 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  AP  and  in  last  week’s  i.ssue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  stating  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  run 
again  in  1940  and  would  be  re¬ 
elected,  said  Nov.  16  that  reporters 
who  interviewed  him  in  Miami  had 
misunderstood  him.  “I  predicted  the 
renomination  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  1940,”  Mr.  Gannett  said,  “but  not 
his  re-election.  I  added  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  defeat  him.  A  coalition 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  will  be 
necessary  to  defeat  him  and  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  not  only  possible  but  prob¬ 
able.” 

■ 

CHANGES  TITLE 

The  Brigham  City  (Utah)  Box 
Elder  Journal  is  now  issued  as  the 
Bex  Elder  News-Journal.  The  daily 
is  now  published  as  a  standard-size 
new.spap>er. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF, 


•  •  • 


■^difettbina  -O^^nciei 


•  •  » 


Consumer  Council 
Plan  Progressing 


A  CONSUMER-ADVERTISER  Coun¬ 
cil.  “a  meeting  place  where  con- 


1  Reader  Confidence  Weakened 

I  “(5)  Sometimes  you  may  have  found  that 

competitive  *'►  h.'iranls  i’» 

^  a  depression  time  has  prtKiucetl  new  and  dan- 

M  a  gerous  degrees  of  forctnl-draft  copy  insistence 

T1  which  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  reatlers  in 

the  ads  they  find  in  your  columns,  and  yet, 
with  your  heavy  exi>enses,  you  nee<l  the  rev- 
the  large  women's  and  educational  onue  from  all  the  honest  husiness  you  can  get 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

WARNER  S.  SHELLY,  newly  elected 
vice-president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  ser- 
_  vice  in  the  New 


groups  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  be 


your  h.ands  cn. 

sumer  educators  can  discuss  their  enemies  of  advertising,  but  they  some-  ,  '•■***  years 

doubts  and  desires  fairly  with  intelli-  times  do  show  a  resentinent  at  what  1,’ Xh  S..riH';^^n'ri«u"n‘’v‘™1™^^ 
gent  representatives  of  the  whole  ad-  they  believe  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  the  real  or  alUgeil  excc.sses  of  copy  claims, 
vertising  industry,”  is  in  the  process  defenders  of  advertising  and  national-  s..  much  so  that  an  extensive  eonsunur  edu- 
of  being  formed  by  the  American  As-  brand  business  to  talk  down  to  them  cation  gnmii  is  ardently  tc.iching  Skepticism’ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  as  though  their  thoughts  and  questions  ■''*  •'l'^  value  of  advertising  as  a  vehicle  for 


that  an  extensive  consumer  edu- 


brand  business  to  talk  down  to  them  Catimi  groui»  is  ardently  teaching 


as  though  their  thoughts  and  questions 


According  to  a  communication  this  were  childish,  instead  of  discussing  it  "tV-t  hJ-  f  • 

week  from  Howard  W.  Dickinson,  who  all  at  length  across  the  council  table.  |  a.K.  rtising  must  not  I 

has  been  working  in  conjunction  with  ‘‘In  this  matter  the  demand  of  the  cre.ase.  bm  must  he  increased 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  AAAA,  consumer  leader  is  extremely  modest,  diums  are  to  continue  .and 
on  this  project,  ‘‘some  of  the  leading  She  merely  wants  to  be  heard  through,  *•">_>'''•  f''/  'lie  public  goiKl. 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  country  to  express  her  doubts  and  have  them  ,  '’•?*  • 

stand  ready  to  support  such  a  non-  answered  honestly.  lyin„  (i„«nl  c.alls  for  ednea 


as  to  tile  value  t»f  advertising  a'i  a  vehicle  for 
authentic  buyer  inftirmation. 

**(")  ^'ou  .see  that  belief  in  and  use  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  must  not  le  allowed  to  de¬ 
crease.  but  must  he  increased  if  legitimate  me¬ 
diums  .'tre  to  continue  and  prosper  as  they 


newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
stand  ready  to  support  such  a  non¬ 
promotive  and  unselfish  movement  for 
popular  economic  education  along  un¬ 
prejudiced  and  strictly  factual  lines, 
not  to  claim  saintliness  for  business 


This  Is  Initial  Work 

‘‘That  is  the  basis  for  the  proposed 
initial  work  of  the  Consumer-Ad¬ 


men.  but  to  bring  out  understandably  vertiser  Council.”  Mr.  Dickinson  said, 
the  true  values  to  the  public  in  mod-  Plus  that  is  the  matter  of  learning 
ern  advertising  and  help  to  make  it  Practical  ways  to  state  our  case. 


Warner  S.  Shelly 


more  powerful  in  doing  its  allotted  UDjectiv’eiy  tnis  means  preparation 
social  job  in  national  development.”  f  sound  and  valuable  printed  matter. 
Twofold  Purpes’  books,  articles,  stories,  playlets,  radio 

The  plan,  proposed  at  the  AAAA  outlines  for  lectures  and  ad- 

convention  last  spring,  aims  not  only  m  u  °  its  special 

.  1  .f  f  j  *  audience.  It  all  should  be  vividly  sim- 

to  clarify  the  purposes  of  advertising  i  j  j  ui 

in  view  of  the  many  attacks  by  con-  ^  ^ 


"Objectivelv  this  means  preparation  m.ittor  uf  nu-ttirg  ciliKatimial  attacks  against 
of  sound  and  valuable  printed  matter,  a<l'‘pising.  ami  tiiat  Nviihout  any  ,.rcjmlicc  to 
11  .-1  A  •  1  1  i  j*  reg  lar  comnetittve  promotion,  a  nniled  cmu- 

books,  articles,  stories,  playlets,  radio 

script,  outlines  for  lectures  and  ad-  ailvcrtising  interests,  not  only  or  chiefly  for 
dresses,  each  adapted  to  its  special  definse  but  also  to  streiiKlhen  the  uscinhicss 
audience.  It  all  should  be  vividly  sim-  <>f  ;  flvertisiiiR  heyoml  .•iiiytliiiiR  the  past  can 
pie  and  readable.  ‘'''f'”''  oi’t-sehos  some¬ 

times  stums  ns  a  Rieater  importance  in  oiir 
‘‘We  could  learn  much  through  a  own  work  than  we  have  before  realized, 
scries  of  conferences  over  the  coun-  “(lO)  ^■on  will  realize  that  in  this  matter 
cil  table  with  consumer  representa-  opposition  to  advcrtisniR.  .all  mediums  have 
tives  and  educators,”  he  said.  common  problem  and  that  .all  tile  competent 

T  1  .  ..  f  .1  ngencic'^  haw  th*‘  same  pn*hlcm.  1  liat  pro!)- 

In  seeking  the  support  of  the  news-  1^. 

nu‘diunis  an  I  agencies  to  sponsor 


sumer  movements,  but  also  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  legitimate  complaints  of  the 
consumers  against  the  industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson  wrote:  “Two  major 
causes  of  the  growth  of  the  consumer 


audience,  it  all  should  be  vividly  sim¬ 
ple  and  readable. 

“We  could  learn  much  through  a 
scries  of  conferences  over  the  coun¬ 
cil  table  with  consumer  representa¬ 
tives  and  educators,”  he  said. 

In  seeking  the  support  of  the  news- 


movement  are:  (a)  the  general  state  paper  publishers  in  this  project,  Mr.  tile  kind-i  i.f  simple  and  practical  ediicatioiml 
q£  f03r  caused  by  continuance  of  busi—  Dickinson  emphasized  10  points:  wmk  winch  will  preserve  anil  protect  the  real 


ness  depression  and  the  popular  grop¬ 
ing  for  reliable  authority  which  re¬ 
sults,  and  (b)  the  new  difficulty  in 


“(1)  You,  the  publishers  of  popu¬ 
lar  publications  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  recognize  the  traditional  high 


making  selection  of  things  to  buy.  This  place  of  your  properties  as  first  rank  '>>'  publishers  and  aRencics.  the  ones  wlm 
new  difficulty  in  consumer  selections  mediums  for  high  grade  advertising.  ''''fs  wl'o  prcpire  the  mate- 

is  the  fruit  of  advertising  itself.  It  Position  Depends  on  Readers  ’■'“v  ?,”*  •y'v‘'-tiser-s  stated 

i_  j  11  V  X  xi_  ,  ^  ^  •  position  ofttn  Is  ‘it  IS  up  to  those  who  sell  and 

has  come  on  gradually,  but  rather  rap-  “(2)  You  know  the  extent  to  which  recommend  the  U'ie  of  this  particular  business 

idly  in  terms  of  hiunan  lifetimes.  Mass  that  position  depends  on  continuous  to  see  to  it  that  the  tool  is  both  sharp 

production  has  multiplied  the  num-  reader  favor  for  your  news,  fiction  reliable.’  ’’ 

her  of  available  and  desirable  prod-  and  other  editorial  offerings  and  the  ^  » rsra  " 

ucts  almost  beyond  belief,  and  massed  extent  to  which  editorial  independence  &  O.  ADS 

advertising  has  made  people  want  is  necessary  to  you.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  used  two 

them..  But  at  the  same  time  the  buy-  “(3)  You  know  that  the  value  which  600-line  black  and  white  advertise- 
ing-in(^mes  of  the  people  have  been  you  can  offer  to  the  advertiser  is  the  ments  in  Chicago  newspapers  this 
reduced,  both  by  smaller  national  bus-  power  inherent  in  good  copy  handling  week  in  connection  with  the  inaugura- 

iness  ^mover  and  by  diversion  of  of  your  advertising  spaces,  which,  to  tion  Nov.  23  of  the  new  Capitol  Lim- 

large  fractions  of  even  small  incomes  be  used  perfectly  must  offer  the  same  ited,  B.  O.’s  streamlined  and  Diesel- 
into  channels  of  taxation  instead  of  value  to  the  aggregate  of  readers  powered  service  between  Chicago  and 
purchase.  which  it  offers  to  the  aggregate  of  ad-  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ads  marked 

Those,  we  ran  be  sure,  are  the  vertisers,  a  delicately  balanced  value,  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  which 
prime  sources  of  the  consumer  move-  dependent  always  on  reader  favor,  will  later  include  a  number  of  news- 
ment  which  has  shown  itself  largely  The  consumer  does  and  always  did  papers  in  the  middle  west  and  east. 


is  the  fruit  of  advertising  itself.  It 
has  come  on  gradually,  but  rather  rap¬ 
idly  in  terms  of  human  lifetimes.  Mass 
production  has  multiplied  the  num¬ 
ber  of  available  and  desirable  prod¬ 
ucts  almost  beyond  belief,  and  massed 


“Those,  we  ran  be  sure,  are  the 
prime  sources  of  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  which  has  shown  itself  largely 


Position  Depends  on  Readers 


is  necessary  to  you.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  used  two 

“(3)  You  know  that  the  value  which  600-line  black  and  white  adverti.se- 
you  can  offer  to  the  advertiser  is  the  ments  in  Chicago  newspapers  this 


in  criticism  of  advertising  on  two  hold  the  key  to  your  profitable  earn-  The  account  is  handled  by  the  Chi- 


major  counts:  (a)  resentment  at  being 
made  to  want  many  things  which  in¬ 
dividually  we  cannot  afford,  which 


ings  from  both  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

“(4)  You  have  sometimes  found 


r  _  .  .  ^  j  ...  ,  '  - - -  - - - —  - —  -  josepn  ivic».,osK.ei ,  loriiieiiy 

rTre?der‘'T  reckleL^'’Sl?va  f f  powerful  adver-  ^EVV  AGENCY  research  department  of  the  . 

neing  a  nreeder  or  reckless  extrava-  tiser  mterests  being  applied  to  you,  a  vtz-xr  urn-  Lefton  Aeenev  Philadelnhia  i 

gance.  and  (b)  the  fact  that  competi-  strong  demand,  often  a  ‘take  it  or  .  ^  Ned  E.  Williams  j  ®  ^  e’t  ry  to  Mayor 

thoritative  data  as  to  which  of  sev-  whose  patronage  you  want  and  need,  S  urn  acraunts.  in  Atwater  Kent  Mu 

eral  competitive  advertised  products  a  demand  that  you  insert  copy  of  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  Han-  XiXelnhia 
IS  actually  the  best.”  theirs,  which  to  your  considered  opin-  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  t'tuiadelphia. 

Target  for  Criticism  -  -  h  r> — —  a -  T.,»«  nr. 


York  office,  ef¬ 
fective  immedi¬ 
ately  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  21, 
by  the  board  of 
directors.  Mr. 
Shelly  has  been 
with  Ayer  since 
1923.  Beginning 
in  the  Philadel- 
p  h  i  a  office,  he 
was  transferred 

“(8)  Yon  c.Ti  see  tlmt  this  problem  of  meet-  the  New  York 

iiiR  adver-c  criticism  (instead  of  onr  taking  it  Warner  S.  Shelly  office  in  1925,  re- 
lyinR  downl  c.alls  for  educational  work  of  a  maining  there 

sound  character.  until  1937  when  he  was  returned  to 

Need  United  Educational  Front  the  Philadelphia  office  in  an  executive 
“(9)  Yon  realize  that  even  the  qiiestiiin  capacity.  During  his  previous  CX- 
of  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of  mediums  pci'ience  in  the  New  York  office  he 
as  daily,  weekly,  monthly.  Roneral.  trade,  tech-  gej-y^d  as  aCCOUnt  executive  and  SU- 

nieal.  oiitdiKir,  radio,  direct  mail,  etc.,  is  aside  .  -  .  , _ 

from  the  mark  with  rcRard  to  this  particnlar  pervisor  of  service.  The  board 
lor  tif  niootit’jj  c<lncaiiniiai  attacks  acaiiist  announced,  tnc  election  oi  James  M. 
iTtisitip:,  anti  tiiat  without  any  prejudice  to  Wallace  of  the  Philadelphia  office  as 
lar  competitive  prom.ition.  a  nniled  cdu-  vice-president  in  charge  o£  Plans- 
.inal  fri.nt  is  now  e-tieniiai  to  .all  decent  Merchandising,  and  Thomas  H.  Gil- 

ertisiiiR  interests,  not  only  or  chiefly  for  ,.  t  •  _  -J _ 4. 

nse  hnt  also  to  streiiRihen  the  usefi.hiess  ham,  Jr.,  as  vice-president  in  charge 
;.{lvcrti>inK  hoyoiul  anything  the  past  can  OI  Philadelphia  OiTlCe  SCrVlCC.  MT. 

IV.  The  need  to  defend  ourselves  some-  Wallace  joined  Ayer  in  1926,  after 
i-s  nh.ms  ns  a  Rieater  importance  in  onr  varied  experience  in  research,  sales 
1  work  than  we  have  hefore  realized.  merchandising  work  in  the  field. 

(Ill)  Inn  will  realize  that  111  this  matter  e,  ii-  1.  u  1 _ ...tiu 

opposition  to  advertisiiiR.  .all  medinms  have  Mr.  Gilliam,  who  has  been  With  Ayer 
ommon  prohlcm  ami  that  all  the  competent  since  1925,  IS  at  present  in  charge  01 
ncic'i  have  th»‘  same  pruhlem.  That  proh-  servico  at  Philadelphia, 
is  for  medinms  and  aRcncies  to  sponsor  section  Advertising  Corpora- 

kinds  of  simple  and  practical  education.al  ..  .  . _  .  .t 

k  which  will  preserve  and  protect  the  real  ‘>on  announces  the  appointinent  of 
lies  in  advertisiiiR  to  both  consumers  and  CaL.  J.  McCaRTHY,  Jr.,  to  its  sales  staff, 
eriisers.  Advertisers  demand  th.at,  if  they  He  was  formerly  with  the  Metropolitan 
to  hny  space,  the  consumer-response  value  Comic  Group  and  previous  to  that 
tlnat  sp:ice  must  he  protected  ami  insured  the  New  York  Daily 

publishers  anti  aKcncies,  the  ones  who  st  .l  ..  a  j  a*  •  - 

space  ami  tlie  ones  who  prepare  the  mate-  aS  Southern  Advertising  p 

Is  to  put  in  it.  The  advertiser's  stated  sentative. 

ition  often  is  ‘it  is  up  to  those  who  sell  and  MiSS  PhYLIS  AuSTIN,  fashion  de- 
ommend  the  lUie  (»f  this  particular  husiness  .  j  dl 

1  4^  *  :♦  .u  ♦  *u  *  I  I  «u  I  Signer  and  artist,  has  been  named  oi- 

1,  to  see  to  It  that  the  to<d  is  both  sharp  ®  .  ,  — ,  ,  .  .  j 

1  reliable.’  ”  rector  of  the  Fashion  Design  depart- 

■  ment  of  Sammis  &  Darling,  San  Diego 

&0.  ADS  agency,  recently  established  by  the  I 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  used  two 

a-line  black  and  white  advertise-  advisory  capacity. 

?nts  in  Chicago  newspapers  this  Franklin  Bruck,  president  o 
»k  in  connection  with  the  inaugura-  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Cc^pora 
in  Nov.  23  of  the  new  Capitol  Lim-  ^ion  has  announced  that  M.  J.  Kleb- 
td,  B.  O.’s  streamlined  and  Diesel-  secretary  and  radio  director,  and 

wered  service  between  Chicago  and  Mort  Heineman,  vice-prraident,  ^ 
ashington,  D.  C.  The  ads  marked  members  of  the  firm  Mr. 

e  beginning  of  a  campaign  which  Kleinfeld  becomes  secretary  and 
ill  later  include  a  number  of  news-  Heineman,  treasurer, 
ipers  in  the  middle  west  and  east.  Norman  Markwell,  formerly  wim 
le  account  is  handled  by  the  Chi-  L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined 
go  office  of  Reincke-Ellis-Young-  Albert  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  as  account 
een  &  Finn,  Inc.  executive. 

■  Joseph  McCosker,  formerly  with  the 

EW  AGENCY  research  department  of  the  A1  Paul 

K.  K.  Hansen  and  Ned  E.  Williams  Le^®"  Agency,  Philadelphia,  and  now 
ive  organized  an  agency  to  handle  secretary  to  Mayor  Wilson 

meral  advertising  accounts,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  named  cura 
ockefeller  Center,  New  York.  Han-  the  A.  Atwater  Kent  Museum  m 

n  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia. 

omer  Advertising  Agency  to  head  Appointment  of  Ivan  Denton  as 


work  which  will  preserve  ami  protect  the  real 
values  in  a(lverti>inj»  to  both  consumers  and 
advertiser*;.  A<lvertisers  tlemand  that,  if  they 
are  to  buy  space,  the  consumer-response  value 
of  that  space  mn>t  he  protecteil  and  insured 


cago  office  of  Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green  &  Finn,  Inc. 


Target  for  Criticism  ion  may  be  too  bitterly  and  destruc-  Advertising  Agency  to  head  ui  - 

Many  sell-appoimed  “author;, ies”  lively  competitive,  or  which  may  "f!?  “S,,  „iSi  °h “eS 


have  jumped  into  the  popular  educa-  arouse  criticism  or  resentment  among  publicity  head  for  Mills  Ar- 

tion  picture,  Mr.  Dickinson  stated,  the  fast  increasing  numbers  of  con-  “Sts,  Inc.,  for  the  last  decade,  pre- 
and  advertising  and  other  promotive  sumer  teachers — all  this  to  the  handi-  ®  newspaperman,  sj^nd- 


been  announced  by  McConnell.  East¬ 
man  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  agency. 
He  had  been  with  the  company 


business  interests  have  found  them-  capping  of  the  general  usefulness  of  years  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  for  seven  years  as  an  account  execu- 

selves  the  targets  for  increasing  criti-  your  advertising  space.  In  such  cases.  ^  Onmna  Bce-Neu’s,  Sioux  City  Tri~  tive. 


cism  by  “theoretical  economists.”  He  more  frequent  in  the  bitter  competi-  t'^^e.  Dc.s  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
continued:  tion  of  a  depression  period,  you  may  New  York  Jo%irnal. 

“There  is  apparent  contradiction  in  feel  considerable  resentment  toward  u’lic  r'HrM'I'D  TMCTTTJ 
the  present  consumer  thinking  about  advertisers  and  their  agencies  who 

advertising.  The  consumer  is  becom-  give  you  the  arbitrary  ‘take  it  or  leave  A  group  life  insurance  policy  in- 


MORE  WARNER  ADS 


’HC  /’■'D^TTTi  nvTCTTD  II ikTOt*  Warner  Brothers  Pictures,  Inc.,  an- 
.Ad  tjnOUP  LNoU RANGE  nounced  this  week  a  special  appro- 
A  group  life  insurance  policy  in-  priation  of  $100,000,  the  lion’s  share 


ing  increasingly  critical  about  ads  and  it’  option  on  their  orders.  You  do  not  solving  a  total  of  $63,500  has  been  of  which  will  go  to  newspapers,  to  , 

doubtful  of  their  value  to  her,  but  she  have  to  worry  so  much  now  about  acquired  by  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  advertise  two  new  pictures,  “Dawn  I 

still  has  the  habit  of  using  them.  She  truthfulness  in  ads  because  the  en-  Bulletin,  for  the  protection  of  59  em-  Patrol,”  and  “The  Heart  of  the  F 

likes  ads  and  on  the  whole  would  forcement  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  by  ployes.  Each  worker  is  eligible  to  North,”  both  for  release  in  December, 

greatly  prefer  not  to  have  to  distrust  the  F.T.C.  is  actually  cleaning  up  that  coverage  in  amounts  ranging  from  National  magazines  will  also  be  used, 

them  as  she  is  being  taught  to  do.  matter  of  false  statements  and  doing  it  $1,000  to  $2,500,  according  to  rank,  Blaine  Thomson  Company  is  the 


“Most  consumer  educators  among  without  trouble  or  bitterness. 


and  pays  a  part  of  the  premium. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF. 


Rodney  Dutcher 
Dies  at  Desk 
In  Washington 

Chief  of  NEA  Bureau 
Stricken  at  37  .  .  . 

Column  Ran  in  750  Papers 


Washington,  D. 
regarded  one  of 
industrious 


Rodney  Dutcher 


C.,  Nov.  21 — Long 
the  Capital's  most 
reporters,  Rodney 
Dutcher,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau 
manager  for 
Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Asso¬ 
ciation.  died 
Friday  night  at 
his  desk  while 
preparing  copy 
for  the  7511  news¬ 
papers  which 
carried  his  daily 
political  column, 
“Behind  the 
Scenes  in  Wash¬ 
ington.”  It  was 


Sunday  in  Rock  Creek  Church,  with 
burial  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 

Lowell  Mellett,  former  editor  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  now  head 
of  President  Roosevelt's  National 
Emergency  Council,  delivered  the 
eulogy.  Many  national  figures  were 
present. 

Describing  Mr.  Dutcher  as  ‘‘a  great 
journalist”  with  “a  passion  for  his 
chosen  profession — honest  reporting,” 
Mr.  Mellett  said; 

‘‘Rodney  Dutcher  wrote  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  and  by  very  neces¬ 
sity  wrote  the  simple  language  that 
is  hardest  to  write.  Unable  to  deal  in 
subleties.  it  may  very  well  be  that 
sometimes  he  failed  to  hide  his  hatred 
of  meanness,  cruelty,  injustice,  selfish¬ 
ness.  But  his  failures  even  in  this 
respect  were  few  and  infrequent.  For, 
when  he  had  spent  his  day  gathering 
up  the  clutter  of  big  and  little  facts 
that  make  up  one  day’s  truth,  the 
channel,  through  which  he  poured  his 
findings  was  what  we  have  come  to 
call  the  newspaper  column. 

Owned  a  Talent 

"Rodney  Dutcher  did  not  own  a 
newspaper  or  even  one  column  of  a 
newspaper.  He  owned  only  a  talent. 
It  was  a  talent  that  could  make  a  col¬ 
umn  of  newspaper  space  interesting 
and  valuable.  Because  of  this  talent 
and  only  because  of  it.  the  space  was 
furnished  him  in  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  America's  newspapers. 

"The  use  he  made  of  this  space 
gives  his  measure  as  a  journalist. 

"He  used  it  fairly.  As  nearly  as  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  do  so  he 
treated  the  day’s  history  objectively. 

"Where  a  compelling  sincerity  pre¬ 
vented  his  column  from  being  color- 


Chi.  Times  Promotes 
Griffin,  Binder 

Chicago,  Nov.  21 — Appointment  of 
James  A.  Griffin  as  business  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  was  announced 


less,  that  same  sincerity  prevented  his  Stort  After  Tcm  1 
coloring  the  presentation  of  fact" 


announced  this  week  by  NEA  that  his 
column  will  be  written  temporarily  by 
John  T.  Flynn,  who  has  been  writing 
economics  for  NEA  from  Washington. 

The  body  was  found  at  about  mid¬ 
night.  slumped  over  a  typewriter  in 
v/hich  was  a  partly  completed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  political  happenings  in 
Washington.  His  column  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  syndicated  on  polit¬ 
ical  new’s  in  the  country. 

Began  Career  at  16 

Without  benefits  of  extensive 
academic  training.  Mr.  Dutcher  had 
risen  to  top  rank  among  the  Nation’s 
commentators.  A  native  of  C3i>e 
Cod,  his  experience  began  on  New 
England  newspapers  at  the  age  of  16. 

After  a  period  on  Worcester,  Mass., 
papers  he  became  correspondent  in 
that  area  for  the  United  Press  and 
the  United  News,  eventually  heading 
the  New  England  Bureau  of  those 
associations  m  Boston.  Branching  out 
in  journalism,  he  moved  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau,  later  joined  the  New 
York  City  staff,  and  from  1924  to 
1927  was  head  of  the  United  News 
Bureau  there. 

His  pre-election  surveys  of  pxilitical 

trend^s  were  examples  of  accuracy  in  'WactlirViA  Poet  Mon 
the  field  of  vote  forecasting.  Of  his  ©SlllCn©  Ir  OSI 

many  achievements,  the  one  which  Los©  $140,000  Stock 

gave  NEA  greatest  pride  was  his  pre-  (jjy  ,cica,ath  t„  Kd.tor  &  Publishfr) 
diction  many  months  in  advance  of 


Richard  Binder  James  A.  Griffin 

here  today  by  S.  E.  Thomason,  Times 
publisher.  Mr.  Griffin,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  at  the 
Times,  fills  a  po.st  previously  unoc¬ 
cupied. 

Richard  Binder,  formerly  in  the 
local  advertising  department  of  the 
Times,  has  been  named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Griffin.  Mr.  Binder  is  a  brother  of 
Carroll  Binder,  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  news  editor. 

David  Preston,  previously  connected 
with  the  Times  national  advertising 
department,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times’  western  national 
advertising  office.  Thomas  B.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  remains  manager  of  the  Times’ 
eastern  national  advertising  office. 

■ 

California  Wine  Ads 


”  ‘I  cannot  do  differently,’  he  was 
accustomed  to  say;  ‘my  readers  trust 
me.’ 

“He  was  jealous  of  the  integrity  of 
this  column.  It  was  his  opportunity, 
he  felt,  to  help  a  little  to  make  the 
w'orld  a  little  better  in  his  own  time, 
and  he  did  not  abuse  his  opportunity. 

“  ‘Give  light  and  the  people  will  find 
their  own  way.’ 

“These  were  more  than  words  to 
him.  They  were  his  faith. 

‘‘Greater  tribute  can  be  paid  no  man 
than  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
faith.” 


San  Francisco,  Nov. 
nary  trade  promotion 


publication  elsewhere,  that  President 
Roosevelt  definitely  would  reach  for 
a  measure  of  control  over  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  forecast  was  borne  out 
by  the  court  reorganization  program. 

Noted  for  Thoroughness 

While  his  column  went  out  under 
a  Washington  dateline,  much  of  the 
material  that  appeared  therein  was 
gathered  in  the  field  during  his  nu¬ 
merous  repiortorial  journeys.  His 
thoroughness  was  epitomized  by  one 
of  his  columnist  contemporaries  in  the 
comment;  ‘‘He  covered  the  territory 
like  an  insurance  salesman.” 

Mr.  Dutcher  had  a  wide  acquain¬ 
tance  among  liberal  groups  as  well  as 
with  official  Washington,  and  many 
expressions  of  sorrow  at  his  death 
came  from  men  and  women  high  in 
public  life. 

As  Washington  chief  of  NEA  he  di¬ 
rected  all  major  news  stories  here  and 
news  picture  coverage. 

Mr.  Dutcher’s  widow  is  Mary  Tay¬ 
lor,  once  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  now  editor 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  Consumers’  Guide.  He 
also  left  a  son  by  a  former  wife, 
Rodney,  Jr. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  3  p.m. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  23 — Employes 
of  the  Westliche  Post,  German  lan¬ 
guage  paper  that  recently  suspended 
publication,  agreed  in  1933  to  accept 
stock  for  wages  every  other  week,  but 
their  claim  for  $140,770  in  outstanding 
stock  is  considered  worthless,  it  was 
disclosed  at  a  hearing  in  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Court. 

Walter  A.  Hofheinz,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Superior  Press,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  paper,  said  at  the  hearing 
that  employes  consented  to  the  wage 
arrangement  in  order  to  keep  the  pa¬ 
per  going  when  financial  problems 
became  acute.  He  estimated  some  will 
lose  as  much  as  $9,000.  -The  number 
of  employes  who  lost  under  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  mentioned. 

Assets  of  the  company,  listed  at  $17,- 
369,  included  $15,000  in  equipment  on 
which  there  is  a  $25,000  chattel  mort¬ 
gage.  Remaining  assets  are  thought 
to  be  barely  sufficient  to  pay  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  and  taxes.  Founded  in 
1857,  the  paper  was  the  oldest  daily  in 
St.  Louis. 

WAGE-HOUR  FORUM 

An  open  forum  discussion  on  how 
to  meet  demands  of  the  Wage-Hour 
law  and  increased  taxes  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  California  Press  Association 
rersiens  in  San  Francisco  Dec.  2  and  3. 


21— Prelimi- 
and  survey 
work  for  an  advertising  campaign  to 
be  conducted  by  the  California  wine 
industry  will  start  immediately.  Ac¬ 
tual  advertising  should  start  shortly 
after  Jan.  1,  it  was  estimated  here  to¬ 
day  by  H.  A.  Caddow,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wine  Institute. 

Provision  for  a  three-year  campaign 
was  made  recently  under  an  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  order  issued  by  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  provided  for  a  levy  of  %  cents 
per  gallon  on  dry  wine,  cents  per 
gallon  on  sweef  wine  and  should  raise 
$2,000,000  for  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  over  a  three-year  survey,  Mr. 
Caddow  estimated. 

Selection  of  an  advertising  agency 
will  not  be  made  for  several  weeks. 
Mr.  Caddow  advised. 

The  marketing  order  for  wine  actu¬ 
ally  became  effective  Oct.  24  with 
signing  of  the  state  department’s  or¬ 
der.  Payment  of  the  levy  for  adver¬ 
tising  began  on  that  date  in  all  bonded 
warehouses  and  wineries.  October 
revenues  were  small  but  sufficient 
funds  are  expected  for  the  month  of 
November  to  insure  an  early  start  on 
the  advertising. 

reporters'’reunion 

Otto  P.  Higgins,  director  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  police  department,  one-time 
reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
George  B.  Longan,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  were  hosts  at  a  re¬ 
union  dinner  of  former  police  report¬ 
ers  Saturday  in  conjunction  with  the 
removal  of  Kansas  City  police  head¬ 
quarters  to  a  new  building.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Courtney  Ryley 
Cooper,  now  a  magazine  contributor, 
Harlan  Thompson,  motion  picture 
producer,  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  owner  in  Detroit,  Ed  Braniff, 
Tulsa  insurance  man,  former  Star  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  and  Albert  King,  veteran 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Star.  A.  B. 
MacDonald,  feature  writer  for  the 
Star,  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
dean  of  Kansas  City  newspaper  men. 


Fr©d  J.  Ross  R©tires 
From  Ad  Ag©ncy 

Fred  J.  Ross  will  retire  as  boar, 
chairman  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ros- 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Cleveland  agenev 
on  Dec.  31,  the 
agency  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week.  He  is 
completing  this 
year  45  years  of 
active  business 
life  of  which  the 
last  35  have  been 
spent  in  the 
agency  field. 

Mr.  5'oss’  in- 
terests  in  the 
firm  are  being 
taken  over  by 
his  associates 
and  there  are  no  further  changes  of 
personnel  contemplated.  According  to 
A.  L.  Billingsley,  who  will  continue  as 
president,  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  board  will  be  left  vacant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  are  planning  to 
move  their  home  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
to  Toronto,  their  original  home. 

Mr.  Ross  has  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  agency  since  he  merged 
the  F.  J.  Ross  Co.  of  New  York  witl. 
Fuller  &  Smith  of  Cleveland  to  form 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  in  1930.  He  ha* 
also  been  associated  with  the  Nationa 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  as  direc¬ 
tor  and  treasurer.  The  F.  J.  Ross  Co 
was  organized  in  1920. 

■ 

Dailies'  Compliance 
Stamp  Not  Necessary 

Young  &  Rubicam.  New  Yori 
agency,  recently  was  reported  t( 
have  returned  to  a  newspaper  pub 
Usher  a  bill  rendered  by  the  news 
paper,  for  making  cuts,  with  the  fol 
lowing  notation;  “According  to  ou 
understanding,  all  invoices  on  or  afte 
Oct.  24,  1938,  shall  bear  a  stamp  star 
ing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fa; 
Labor  Standards  Act  have  been  com 
plied  with.  Kindly  stamp  and  return 
The  ANPA  pointed  out  that  “there 
no  provision  in  the  law  requiring  ar 
such  certification  on  the  part  of  thos 
rendering  bills,  and  suggested  tk 
newspapers  refrain  from  complying 


CREDIT  SURVEY  ISSUED 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Bi 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com 
merce,  released  recently  a  Reta 
Credit  Survey  for  1937  presentir. 
analyses  of  14  different  types  of  bus. 
nesses  which  present  credit,  indica; 
ing  proportions  of  cash  and  cred 
business,  their  growth,  etc.  Ret* 
sales  in  1937  were  placed  at  about 
billion  dollars  with  the  proportion  t| 
credit  sales  almost  equaling  1929. 
trades  represented  in  the  survey  ac 
count  for  approximately  two-thirc 
of  total  retail  credit  volume. 

NEW  NEWSPRINT  SHIP 

The  steamship  Rothermere,  whic^ 
will  be  the  third  ship  to  bring  newsP 
print  from  Newfoundland  for  Assc 
ciated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  England,  ws! 
launched  at  Connell’s  Yard,  Scotfj 
toun,  Scotland,  Nov.  11.  Mi.ss  Normi 
Harmsworth,  eldest  daughter  of  thj 
Hon.  Esmond  Harmsworth.  chairmaj 
of  Associated  Newspapers,  christenel 
it. 

"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

The  following  newspapers  have  an 
nounced  the  appointment  of  speeb 
representatives;  Redding  (Cal 
Searchlight  and  Courier-Free 
Juneau  (Alaska)  Daily  Empire,  “'! 
latter  effective  Dec.  1,  Fenger  Hall  C' 
Ltd.;  Inglewood  (Cal.)  News,  B 
Bidwell  Co.,  and  the  Schenecta- 
(N.  Y.)  Sunday  Sun,  Lorenzen 
Thompson,  Inc.,  as  of  Nov.  15 
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SELL  FIRST  TO  THESE  FAMILIES 
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Some  families,  by  happy  choice,  live  in 
individual  homes.  Whether  small  or  large; 
row,  twin  or  detached,  each  home  serves  the 
comfort  and  needs  of  a  single  family. 

Single-family  homes!  Regardless  of  their 
size,  the  ambitions  and  desires  of  the  families 
who  live  in  them,  are  much  alike. 

For  single-family  home  dwellers  take  inter¬ 


where  these  single-family  homes  are  in  great¬ 
est  numbers! 


Nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  in  Philadelphia 
are  single-family  type!  More  single-family 
homes  than  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Buffalo  combined ;  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
together ;  of  Detroit  with  Cleveland.* 


For  thirty-three  years  The  Bulletin  has  led 
all  Philadelphia  daily  newspapers  in  circula¬ 
tion.  A  leadership  unequalled  by  any  news¬ 
paper  of  similar  size  in  America! 

And  this  position  has  been  gained  and  held 
without  the  use  of  prize,  premium  or  sub¬ 
scriber  contest! 

Careful  editing,  to  appeal  to  the  home 
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est  in  countless  home  products,  improvements, 
services.  They  buy  complete  home  equipment 
•  •  .  appliances  for  more  full-size  rooms. 

They  use  more  food  products  for  more 
family  meals,  prepared  at  home.  More  soaps, 
cleansers  .  .  . 

They  are  customers  for  automatic  heat  and 
possibly  air-conditioning;  modern  radios, 
refrigerators,  kitchen  ranges,  washing 
machines.  .  .  ,  New  cars,  of  course! 

Interested  customers  for  the  manufacturer. 
— profits  grow  faster  when  he  sells  first 
to  these  families!  When  he  sells  in  a  city 


The  largest  group  in  any  city  in  the  nation 
of  individual  homes  .  .  .  and  home  interests ! 

There  is  also  in  Philadelphia,  a  happy 
choice  for  the  advertiser:  one  newspaper — 
The  Evening  Bulletin — to  carry  his  advertis¬ 
ing  message  into  almost  every  family  circle. 

An  advertising  economy  seldom  found  in  a 
large  city  .  .  .  one  newspaper  alone,  read  by 
nearly  everybody  in  Philadelphia! 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  daily  newspaper — morning  or 
evening — in  Philadelphia.  Circulation  almost 
entirely  within  the  retail  trading  area! 


neai/) 


interests  of  its  readers,  built  The  Bulletin’s 
circulation  .  .  .  lends  to  your  advertising,  in 
The  Bulletin,  something  of  the  reader  interest 
in  the  newspaper  itself. 

So,  sell  first  to  this  greatest  of  home  markets 
.  .  .  through  the  advertising  pages  of  The 
Bulletin,  where  your  sales  message  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  seen  and  read  by  nearly  every¬ 
body  .  .  .  where  the  low  cost  per  reader  (one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  nation)  makes  advertising 
economical  as  well  as  profitable. 

Your  advertising  agency  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  with  campaign  plans  and  details. 

*  United  States  Census,  19S0 


Copyright.  t9S8,  Butletin  Company.  PhiladelpMa 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF. 


Rio  Press  Chief 
Here  to  Buy 
U.  S.  Equipment 

Dr.  Magalhaes,  Managing 


Big  Market  In 
Detective  Articles 

continued  from  page  7 


Jennings,  San  Francisco  reporter, 
formerly  on  the  Call-Bulletin. 
Another  Californian  is  Edward  F. 
Director,  Diarios  Associados,  Sullivan,  night  editor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  bureau  in  San 
Francisco,  who  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
Dr.  Dario  de  Almeida  Magalhaes,  writers  for  Fawcett  Publications. 

Other  writers  frequently  in  Start¬ 
ling,  Daring,  and  Dynamic  Detectives 


Lists  Items  Needed 


managing  director  of  the  Diarios  As¬ 
sociados,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  an 


association  of  Brazilian  newspapers,  true  include  Harold  Zimmer,  who 
publications  and  radio  stations,  ar-  writes  for  King  Features;  Joe 

rived  in  New  York  this  week  on  the  Massal  of  Baltimore,  with  the  Ameri- 
American  Republic  liner  S.S.  Brazil  con  there  until  its  suspension  in  1927, 
for  a  one  month  stay  in  the  U.  S.  later  with  the  Baltimore  News  and 
The  purpose  of  his  visit,  his  first  to  a  contributor  to  the  American 

this  country,  he  said,  is  to  purchase  V^eekly;  and  Lowel  Ames  Norris,  once 
printing  machinery,  photographic  ma-  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  and  the 
terials,  office  machines,  paper  and  Literary  Digest. 


other  supplies  for  the  organization 
which  he  represents. 

Lists  Prospective  Purchases 


Many  Others  Listed 

Also,  Jack  Heil,  who  worked  on 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 


Specifically,  he  said,  he  was  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  was  editor  of  Central 


market  for: 


Press  and  Newspaper  Syndicate  for 


Type-setting  machinery,  both  for  a  few  years,  and  managing  editor  of 
jobbing  and  newspaper  and  magazine 


printing. 


years.  Heil  has  sold  250  detective 


A  new  press  for  O  Jornal,  in  Rio  f  magazines  is  now  practicing 


de  Janeiro. 


law  in  Cleveland.  Walden  Snell,  one- 


Telephoto  transmitting  and  receiv-  hme  reporter  on  London  Daily 


ing  sets  for  wire  photos. 


Mail,  later  with  the  Atlanta  Consti- 


Photographic  and  feature  services  f'as  sold  100  detective  stories 

for  the  14  newspapers  and  three  mag-  years, 

azines  which  are  part  of  Diarios  Asso-  ^  writing  team  is  Lawrence 

ciados.  Fl;ck,  rewrite,  and  Alexander  Griffin, 

Dr.  Magalhaes,  34,  has  had  a  long  ®ify  ®f  ff'®  Philadelphia  Record. 

and  varied  experience  in  BrazUian  0‘her  writers  include  Shirley  Hurst 
politics  and  journalism.  For  several  ®f  fhe  Washington  Post,  Joseph  Fay 
years  he  has  been  representing  his  ®f  fhc  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
native  state  of  Minas  Geraes  in  the  Charles  Johnson  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Federal  Congress.  With  the  newspa-  Press,  Bob  Barke,  New  York  Mirror 
per  group  owned  by  Assis  de  Chateau-  P®hce  reporter  for  19  years,  and  Ro- 
briand,  president  of  Diarios  Associa-  Lindbloom  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 

dos,  he  started  as  director  of  its  fore-  Evening  News. 

most  paper,  O  Jornal,  10  years  ago,  Lionel  White,  editor  of  Crime  De- 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  his  present  ~ 
position  in  the  organization,  which  is 
the  controlling  editorial  and  commer¬ 
cial  entity  of  the  whole  Chateaubriand 
enterprise. 

While  in  this  country,  Senor  Magal¬ 
haes  is  making  his  headquarters  in 
the  offices  of  Fred  Kreutzenstein, 

American  representative  of  Diarios 
Associados,  108  Water  St.,  New  York. 

MARKS  50th  YEAR 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  pub¬ 
lished  its  50th  anniversary  edition 
Nov.  11.  It  ran  172  pages  in  11  sec¬ 
tions  including  a  24-page  rotogravure 
section.  The  edition  related  the 
growth  of  the  newspaper,  the  city 
and  the  South.  Among  the  many 
features  was  a  “Who’s  Who  Among 
Charlotte  and  Piedmont  Carolines 
Business  and  Professional  Leaders.” 

A  one-column  cut  of  each  subject 
and  a  brief  biography  was  carried. 


tective,  newest  of  the  magazines, 
formerly  worked  in  Chicago  on  the 
Herald  &  Examiner,  in  New  York  on 
the  Graphic  and  the  Mirror.  His  art 
director,  Robert  Becker,  worked  on 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
the  Graphic. 

Other  writers  include  Thomas  Q. 
Smith  of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  Frank 
Mayer  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
Carl  Wall  of  the  Buffalo  Times;  Harry 
F.  Mullett,  Alberta  correspondent  for 
several  British  papers,  including  The 
Times  of  London,  and  the  Graphic; 
Edwin  Burkholder,  once  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star;  Charles  Calkins,  City 
News  Association  of  New  York; 
Harry  Kodinsky,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Walker  Matheson,  once  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Also,  Richard  Syring  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal;  Lewis  Larkin  of  To¬ 
peka;  Alfred  Albelli,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Cecil  Carnes,  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  R.  H.  Everett,  Cincinnati 
Post;  Jack  Cranberry,  Denver  Post; 
Paul  Weber,  Detroit  Times;  A.  B. 
Evans,  city  editor,  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle,  and  Bert  Collier, 
Atlanta  Georgian.  Jack  DeWitt,  who 
boasts  the  sale  of  125  fact  detective 
stories  a  year,  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  and  highly  paid  writers  for  Faw¬ 
cett. 

Basic  Rules  of  Regulars 

John  S.  Thorp,  former  sports  editor 
of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
covers  New  England  for  Fawcett  ma¬ 
gazines.  He  also  writes  for  others. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  writers  do  not 
confine  their  stories  to  any  one  mar¬ 
ket. 


Pne^eMed 

IS  THE  SHETHWEST 
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Circulation 
for  October 

304,195 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  1938. 


October  circulation  of  The  Sun- 
day  Sun  averaged  190,411  per 
Sunday. 

Evurything  in  Baltimmra 
Revolves  Around 

THE  tsmb  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


UAHERSHIP 

To  produce  mcDdmum  results 
conLitenUy.  in  Oklahoma, 
sales  and  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  have  found  it  necessary  to 

use  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  the  two  papers  Ihoi  9«‘ 
down  to  the  business  ol  selhng 
Oklohoma. 


All  the  successful  ones,  howevet. 
stick  to  a  few  basic  rules.  They  neve 
call  a  man  “insane”  unless  he  ha 
been  declared  insane  by  a  court  d 
law.  They  watch  every  developraec 
in  a  crime,  in  the  newspapers,  the 
go  out  and  interview  policemen,  rela¬ 
tives  of  victims,  criminals  themselves 
and  lawyers,  before  writing  then 
pieces. 

The  woman  angle  in  a  story  is  al¬ 
ways  important,  but  most  of  the  ma- 
gazines  frown  upon  stories  in  which 
small  children  are  raped  or  horrible 
perversions  practiced.  The  decline 
of  straight  murders  that  take  a  long, 
thrilling  time  to  solve  has  forced 
writers  to  learn  characterization, 
and  different  ways  of  handling 
plots. 

Some  Earn  $7,000  a  Year 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  most 
detective  editors  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  object  to  reporters  free¬ 
lancing  on  their  own  time.  Writen 
are  often  cautioned,  however,  not  to 
sell  morgue  pictures  without  permis¬ 
sion. 

Magazines  can  always  obtain  such 
photographs  through  the  regular  syn¬ 
dicates. 

“We  are  always  looking  for  new 
writers,”  says  Leonard  Diegre,  editor 
of  the  Fawcett  detective  magazines. 
“Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
present  wrriters  earn  as  much  as  $7,- 
000  a  year  from  free-lancing, 
dozens  of  others  do  a  story  a  month 
there  are  never  enough  good  detective 
stories.  Fawcett’s  alone  buys  abou: 
35  every  month,  and  there  are  eigh: 
other  magazines  in  the  field.” 


Another  Significant  **Straw**  From 


America’s  No.  1  Market 


Ih  Volume  ] 

W  /  (latest- Rguresj 

'  4ZQS6/ 


The  227  Drug  Stores  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  according 
to  the  latest  available  figures,  report  annual  sales  of  $19,255,000.00. 

To  do  this  business  they  distributed  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1938  as  follows: 

Star  . 420.561  line* 

2nd  Paper  . 129,761  lines 

3rd  Paper  . 125,409  lines 

4th  Paper  . 115,651  lines 

5th  Paper  . 106,024  lines 

In  other  words.  The  Star  carried  47%  of  all  the  Drug  Store 
advertising  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1938. 

While  Washington  is  consistently  America’s  No.  1  Market — 
with  business  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  prosperous  way-^ 
every  line  of  i)usiness  declares  its  preference  for  The  Star  in 
the  unmistakable  terms  of  maximum  lineage — recognizing  in 
The  Star — Evening  and  Sunday — the  No.  1  Newspaper  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  No.  1  Market. 

Seek  business  where  there  is  business,  and 
in  the  Washington  Market  you  need  only 
the  STAR. 

•K  kuntei  uvoraM  wr  .  ,  r. 

I  An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 

I. ..lA Member  Metropolitan  Sunday'  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

®f)e  €lienmg  ^tar 

New  York  OiHre  With  Sunday  Morning  Edition  fhlcawo  oifirr 

I).\N  .\.  lAKKOLI.  WACIJIMr''rr»M  T\  n 

no  E.  find  St.  WAOrtllVViUjni,  Lf.  C..  Tribune  Tower 
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HERALD  AND  EXAMINER 

Chicago's  NEWSpaper! 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

WALTER  ROMPEL,  General  Manager 


tion  carried  in  that  paper  on  Thurs-  ordered  for  Hanks  by  his  physicians. 

day,  Nov.  17:  “Mr.  B  - has  lied  He  joined  the  Reporter-News  four 

here  longer  than  any  other  male  years  ago  as  foreign  advertising  man- 
resident.  ...”  ager  and  became  advertising  manager 

■  .  ,  ,  ly  months  ago.  He  formerly  was  in 

SONJA  HENIE  had  enjoyed  a  long  advertising  department  of  the 

run  at  the  Hollywood  Polar  Palace  Dallas  Morning  News. 
ill  her  ice  revue.  She  was  to  leave  on  Bedichek  has  served  as  city  editor 
tour.  Two  extra  performances  were  q{  Reporter-News,  managing  edi- 
scheduled.  tor  of  the  Big  Spring  Daily  Herald 

For  the  last  one  the  Los  Angeles  night  editor  of  the  Reporter- 

Examiner  ad  read:  BY  PUBLIC  since  he  began  his  newspaper 

DEMAND — FINAL  PERFORMANCE  career  on  the  Abilene  paper  in  1924. 
TONIGHT!  ’  Manly  Hanks  has  been  with  the 

UNDER  A  one-column  cut  of  a  well-  30  years.  r,  ^ 

known  local  minister  who  had  been  ^^ax  Bentley,  former  Reporter- 
transferred  to  another  city  a  Southern  managing  edi  or,  h^  become 

dailv  said-  manager  of  radio  station  KRBC,  Abi- 


RESULT  STORY 


"Ad-tention  value"  brings 
direct  sales.  On  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Mondays  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  ran 
identical  37S-line  ads  for  a 
big  State  Street  store — iden¬ 
tical  except  that  the  last 
two  referred  to  the  SELL¬ 
OUTS  of  the  first  twol 


A  WEST  COAST  sports  writer’s  re¬ 
port  of  a  close  football  game,  writ¬ 
ten,  evidently,  in  the  heat  of  excite¬ 
ment: 

“The  Dragons  and  the  Independence 
Hopsters  fought  a  mid-field,  0  to  0, 
league  battle  here  Armistice  Day  that 
was  even  closer  than  the  score  in¬ 
dicates.” 

■ 

MUST  HAVE  been  absent  treatment, 
comments  the  contributor,  sending 
this  item  from  New  York  Daily  News: 

“Washington,  Nov.  18 — Driving  to 
the  White  House  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  where  he  has  been  receiving 
treatment  for  leg  he  lost  in  World 
War,  Representative-elect  James  M. 

Fay  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  conferred  with  the  REMARKABLE  operation  reported  in 
President  today.”  Des  Moines  Tribune  Nov.  14:  “They 

„  .  ^  lengthened  one  leg  several  inches 

CLASSIFIED  AD  from  Toronto  Star:  . 

“Forest  Hill  Rd.,  Near  Upper  Can¬ 
ada.  $14,800,  cost  nearly  $20,000.  Nine 
rooms  on  two  floors  including  maid’s 
room  and  master  bedroom  ensuite 
with  bathroom.” 

■ 

RECENTLY  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  West 
Point,  Miss.,  ran  a  classified  ad  in  the 
local  paper  as  follows: 

“Lost  or  strayed:  Undetermined 
number  of  Baptists  from  services  of 
First  Baptist  Church.  Hope  to  find 
them  Sunday  morning  in  church.” 

The  next  day  he  was  greeted  by  the 
largest  congregation  of  the  year  in¬ 
cluding  many  who  hadn’t  been  to 
church  in  months. 


*Name  and  details 
on  request 


Editdr  &  Pi'BLTSHKR  will  pay  $2  for  cacli 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  iisetl  will  not  be  returned. 


were  attention  getters 


•  Every  printer  in  the  old  days  had  a  drawer  full  of  eye-catchers 
like  these.  They  were  standard  implements  of  warfare  in  the 
fierce  combat  of  ad  against  ad.  They  still  are. 


And  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
AD-TENTION  VALUE 
in  the  Herald  and  Examiner 


THAT'S  "AD-TENTION  VALUE 


In  the  new  modem-sized  daily  Herald  and  Examiner,  direct 
selling  can  be  accomplished  without  such  gadgets. 

For  here  is  a  paper  with  only  a  thousand  lines  to  the  page, 
easy  to  handle,  inviting  in  appearance,  alert  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  interesting  news.  It  is  brief,  suited  to  the  time 
people  have  to  read.  It  is  factual  and  honest,  suited  to  the 
need  people  have  for  truth  and  information. 

Here  advertisements  find  themselves  always  alongside 
news-matter.  Here  there  is  no  fold  to  hide  your  name,  your 
price,  your  direct  appeal.  Here  there  is  no  struggle  merely 
to  be  seen! 

In  the  daily  Herald  and  Examiner,  Chicago's  only  morning 
tabloid,  you  get  more  than  space.  You  get  visibility.  You 
get  “Ad-tention  Value" — a  plus  value  that  makes  the  40c 
line  rate  an  excellent  buy  for  your  advertising  money. 

You  get  not  merely  a  circulation  of  375,000,  but  a  reader- 
ship  of  375.0001 


Here,  on  the  1000-line  pctgM  of  the  Chkago  Herald  ctnd 


Examiner,  your  advertisement  is  always  seen.  It  lies  al¬ 


ways  in  the  path  of  the  readers' 


interest,  for  each  page  is  stimulat¬ 


ing,  each  story  and  feature  is 


keenly  informative 


hne,  'The  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  (Chicago's  only  morn¬ 
ing  tobloid)  offers  you  a  circulo- 


HERALD  AND  EXAMINER 

Chicago's  NEWSpaper! 


is  virtually  cdl  reader- 


Visualii*  thii  62S  line  ad  on  a 
standard'Sixa  page.  Compara 
probabla  visibility.  Compare  re¬ 
sults!  Advertise  in  modern-size! 


ffiff 

TZ 


'Wiee, 


CLEVELAND 

SAN  PRANCISCO 


Brewer  and  Campbell 
Promoted  in  Montreal 

The  Montreal  Star  Co.,  Ltd.,  this  I 
week  announced  the  appointment  of 
Hugh  G.  Brewer  as  general  manager  i 
and  Bruce  Campbell  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star 
and  the  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  \ 
Star.  I 

Entering  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Star  in  1908,  Mr.  Brewer , 
since  1927  has  been  advertising  man-  | 
ager  of  both  publications. 

Mr.  Campbell  worked  on  several 
newspapers  and  with  advertising 
agencies  before  joining  the  Star  in 
1933,  including  Wtnjitpcg  Free  Press;  • 
Toronto  Evening  Telegram;  J.  J.  Gib¬ 
bons,  Ltd.;  and  A.  McKim,  Ltd.  He 
joined  the  Star  company  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Family  Herald  and , 
Weekly  Star. 

NEW  “TIDE"  PUBUSHER 

David  Frederick,  editor  of  Tide 
magazine  since  1936,  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher,  succeeding 
Frank  McCullough,  who  rejoins  the ' 
Young  &  Rubicam  agency  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Ellen  L.  Hess,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  has  been  named  editor. 


Hearst  Proposes 
Homeland  for 
Jews  in  Africa 

Former  German  Colonies 
Would  Make  Splendid 
State.  He  Holds 


Making  his  second  public  utterance  "Let  all  the  democratic,  all  the  civ- 
in  10  days  on  the  problem  of  Jewish  ilized  nations  of  the  world,  unite  to 
victims  of  German  Nazi  and  Italian  accomplish  this  world-wide  benefit; 
Fascist  persecution,  William  Randolph  .''nd,  with  her  wealth  and  her  power 
Hearst.  Nov.  19  urged  in  a  nation-  and  her  high  purpose,  let  America 
wide  radio  broadcast  originating  from  lead  the  way,”  the  publisher  con- 
his  home  at  San  Simeon,  that  the  eluded. 

former  German  colonies  in  Africa  be  Following  Mr.  Hearst’s  address, 
converted  into  a  permanent  homeland  leading  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
for  the  oppressed  minorities.  Jews  prai^d  Mr.  Hearst’s  suggestion 

“TTiis  extensive  and  splendid  state,  as  a  solution  to  the  refugee  problem 
if  it  should  be  mandated  to  England,  a 

France  and  the  United  States  as  pro-  fir)  .  «  r*. 

tectors.  can  be  created  into  a  great  iTaaG  1:  aCt  JjGIlGIltS 

and  wholly  adequate  homeland  for  the  (^/-rnrrHinn  PllWiaVl<ara 
driven  and  despairing  part  of  the  rUOllSnerS 

Jewish  people  who  desire  a  national  Mcwtreai^  Nov.  23  An  annual 
homeland  rather  than  a  precarious  benefit  of  $65,000  annually  to  news- 
colonization  within  the  confines  of  paper  publisrwrs  under  the  new  Can- 
other  nations  which  may  be  or  may  ada-United  States  trade  agreement 
become  unfriendly,”  Mr.  Hearst  de-  was  estimated  today  by  government 
dared.  tariff  experts.  Abolition  of  the  special 

/•  I  •  X  J  Canadian  3%  excise  tax  would  result 

Colonies  Affected  •  .u-  ■  .  -j 

,  m  this  saving,  experts  said,  on  ma- 

(Under  Hearst  s  plan,  the  Came-  (-hines,  apparatus  and  printing  presses 
roon,  in  Central  W^tem  Africa;  imported  from  the  U.  S.  More  than 
Southwest  Africa  and  Tanganyika  in  $2,000,000  worth  are  brought  in  yearly. 
East  Africa,  all  former  German  col-  Xhere  are  no  tariff  changes. 


stands  for 


producing 

what 

publishers 

really 

want! 


All  your  feature  needs 
wrapped  up  in  one  eco¬ 
nomical  budget.  May  we 
tell  you  more  about  it? 


CIci'cl/tn/t  5  1 1  owe  \ 
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How  to  reduce  composition  costs 
with  old  as  well  as  new  machinery 


Iniertype 

Two-Letter  Display 
Combinations 

You  can  have  roman  and  italic  on  the  same 
matrices.  For  example,  24  point  Bodoni  Bold 
with  Bodoni  Bold  Italic: 

ABCDabcdefgh 

ABCDabcdefgh 

Or  lightiace  and  bold,  or  bold  and  extra  bold, 
on  the  same  matrices.  For  example,  24  point 
Vogue  Bold  Condensed  with  Vogue  Extra 
Bold  Condensed : 

ABCDEFabcdefghijkl 

ABCDEFabcdefghijkl 

Or  two  diilerent  point  sizes  on  the  same  mat¬ 
rices.  For  example,  IB  point  Bodoni  Bold  with 
24  point  Bodoni  Bold  Condensed : 

ABCDEFabcdefghij 

ABCDEFabcdefghij 

Or  two  entirely  diilerent  faces  on  the  same 
matrices.  For  example,  16  point  Gothic  No.  16 
with  18  point  Cheltonian  Bold: 

ABCDEFabcdefghi 

ABCDEFabcdefghi 

ADVERTISING  FIGURES 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  the 
boldface  in  two-letter  display  matrices  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  regular  lower  position  and  the 
lightiace  in  the  auxiliary  position.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  use  the  boldface  with  a  regular 
Intertype  universal  mold,  with  advertising 
figure  cap,  in  the  same  line  with  body  faces 
from  S  to  14  point.  The  body  faces  can  be 
used  in  either  the  regular  or  auxiliary  posi¬ 
tion,  or  both,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Note 
also  that  the  body  face  in  the  auxiliary  posi¬ 
tion  aligns  at  the  bottom  with  the  lightiace  of 
the  two-letter  24  point,  when  cast  on  a  regu- 
24  point  slug. 


★  Here  is  an  Iniertype  feature  which  actually  doubles  the 
display  capacity  of  any  line  composing  machine,  in  the  1 8 
and  24  point  sizes — and  this  includes  old  machines  as  well 
as  the  latest  Streamlined  Inlertypes.  We  refer  to  Interlype 
two-letter  display  matrices.  Two  fonts  of  18  or  24  point  are 
now  obtainable  in  one  font  of  matrices  and  can  be  run  in 
one  magazine.  Fewer  magazines  are  needed  and  there  is 
less  changing  from  one  magazine  to  another.  Valuable  time 
is  saved  and  production  is  accelerated — and  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  obtained  with  reduced  investment  in  equipment. 

★  In  addition  to  the  usual  combinations  such  as  lightface 
with  bold,  bold  with  italic,  etc.,  Interlype  can  furnish,  on 
special  order,  combinations  of  different  type  families  and 
different  point  sizes,  as  shown  at  the  left.  Write  to  Iniertype 
Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  to 
the  nearest  Intertype  Branch,  for  advance  specimens  of  the 
latest  Intertype  two-letter  18  and  24  point  combinations. 


INTERTTPE 


HTON  (AMILV 


Two -Letter  Display  Matrices 
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Rube  Goldberg  to  Draw 
Editorial  Cartoons 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

RUBE  GOLDBERG,  comic  artist,  who  I 
is  known  as  well  for  his  numerous,  ( 
preposterous  inventions  and  whimsi-  i 
cal  characters  as  I 
he  is  for  his 
greatest  comic  i 
personality, 
“Boob  McNutt,” 
has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  se¬ 
rious  editorial 
cartoonists.  He 
will  draw  a  car¬ 
toon  three  times  ' 
a  week  for  the  , 
New  York  Sun, 
which  will  dis-  ' 

Rube  Goldberg  tribute  the  I 
drawings  i 
through  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  i 
Tribune  Syndicate,  now  servicing  1 
“Rube  Goldberg’s  Side  Show,”  a  Sun-  ' 
day  feature.  His  first  cartoon  ap-  1 
peared  in  the  Sun  Nov.  21  and  was  ; 
the  first  cartoon  to  appear  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  in  18  years. 

He  said  that  he  has  always  had  the 
ambition  to  become  an  editorial  car-  ( 
toonist.  but  the  idea  did  not  crystalize 
until  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  Sun,  suggested  that 
he  begin  this  week.  "The  thought  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  and  I  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Sun.  It  sets  a  salary  with 
allowance  for  commission  for  use  in 
other  papers,  but  it  has  no  stipulation 
as  to  the  duration  of  my  connection 
with  the  Sun.” 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  he  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  becoming  a  political 
cartoonist.  “It  opens  up  a  new  field 
to  me.  I  am  convinced  such  drawing 
will  be  easier  than  trying  to  make 
people  laugh.  I  have  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  views  which  the  Sun  advocates, 
but  I  will  be  given  a  free  rein  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  treating  topics.”  He  said 
that  occasionally  he  would  work  some 
humor  into  his  cartoons. 

Goldberg  was  with  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  from  1921  to  1936.  For  17  years 
before  1933  he  drew  “Boob  McNutt,” 
a  Sunday  page  for  King  Features, 
which  also  distributed  some  other 
daily  Goldberg  drawings  which  were 
bought  from  McNaught.  He  joined 
the  Evening  Mail  Syndicate  in  1916 
when  V.  V.  McNitt  left  his  own  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  Association  to  manage  the 
New  York  firm. 

‘The  Holy  Terror" 

THE  North  American  Newspaper 
Allance  announced  this  week  that 


YOU’D 

BE 

SURPRISED! 

By  George  W.  Stimpson 

A  noted  Washington  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  is  now  producing  a  head¬ 
liner  feature  under  the  name:  "You'd 
Be  Surprised.”  Colorful  facts  and 
authentic  background  on  men,  events 
and  instances!  A  short,  fascinating 
daily  feature  now  read  by  millions. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Ike  Georfc  Matthew  Ailaau  Service 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


beginning  Dec.  3  it  will  release  for 
exclusive  first  publication  the  story 
of  a  fictitious  dictator  with  factual 
background,  "The  Holy  Terror,”  by 
H.  G.  Wells.  In  its  broadside  an¬ 
nouncement  the  syndicate  described 
the  new  feature  as  “timely,  topical 
and  provocative  ...  a  tremendous 
picture  of  the  present — a  prophecy  of 
the  inevitable  future.”  The  feature 
will  consist  of  about  50  installments 
of  2,000  words  each. 

Succeeds  Dutcher 
JOHN  FLYNN,  of  the  NEA  Service’s 
Washington  staff,  who  has  been 
writing  series  on  national  economics, 
has  been  named  to  carry  on,  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  least,  the  “Behind  the  Scenes 
in  Washington”  column  written  by 
Rodney  Dutcher  until  his  death  last 
week.  Mr.  Dutcher’s  column  was  sent 
to  the  full  list  of  more  than  750  papers 
serviced  by  NEA.  i 

A  third  Christmas  feature  has  been 
announced  by  NEA  for  this  year. 
Popular  last  year,  the  feature  is  a 
color-contest  for  the  youngest  of 
newspaper  readers.  It  is  titled  “Bob¬ 
by’s  Christmas  Dream.” 

Dorothy  Thompson  to  Speak 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicates,  will  be  guest  speaker  at 
the  Pan-American  Dinner  planned  by 
the  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents  Dec.  2. 

The  Lone  Rider 

THE  Associated  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  announced  this  week  the  re¬ 
lease  of  a  new  feature,  “The  Lone 
Rider,”  to  be  drawn  by  Lance  Kirby 
and  written  by  Bob  Farrell,  editor. 

King  Spy  Series 
WILLIAM  LA  VARRE,  who  spent  15 
years  in  Latin  America  from  Mexico 
to  Patagonia,  has  written  a  series  of 
six  articles  to  be  released  soon  by 
King  Features  Syndicate.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  feature  the  syndicate  writes 
“America  is  Being  Invaded!  Not  by 
Martians  or  by  armies,  but  by  a  foul, 
slimy,  sneaky  lot  of  spies  and  propa¬ 
gandists,  by  enemies  in  the  guise  of 
friends,  by  alien  vermin  that  hide  in 
dark  corners  and  spit  their  poison  un- 


TIME 

The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 

Editorial  Offices 
in 

New  York  Chicago 

Detroit  Philadelphia 
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San  Francisco 
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Full  Services  of 
The  Associated  Press 
The  United  Press 


suspected.”  The  series  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  photographs  by  the  author. 

Too  Good  to  Leave 

WITH  the  Italian  Government  can¬ 
celling  visas  of  visiting  comic  strip 
characters,  it  was  surprising  to  learn 
recently  that  exceptions  had  been 
made  in  the  case  of  “Mickey  Mouse,” 
“Donald  Duck”  and  “Popeye  the 
Sailor.”  Truth  of  the  matter  is  these 
strips  are  popular  among  Italians  and 
there  are  none  produced  natively 
which  can  take  their  place. 
Personals 

GENERAL  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist,  will 
be  general  chairman  for  the  Greater 
New  York  area  in  this  year’s  campaign 
against  infantile  paralysis. 

Willis  Thornton,  roving  reporter  for 
the  NEA  Service,  left  New  York  this 
week  to  cover  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  which 
will  open  Dec.  9  at  Lima,  Peru. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Raymond  this 
week  announced  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  a  10%-pound  boy,  at  New 
Rochelle  Hospital.  Mr.  Raymond 
draws  “Flash  Gordon”  for  King  Fea- 


COMBINES  DEPARTMENT 

Milton  R.  Shale  who  recently  ac¬ 
quired  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  has 
announced  the  combination  of  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Bradford  Era,  Brad¬ 
ford  Star-Record  and  the  Sunday 
Herald,  in  the  Star-Record  plant.  Mr. 
Shale  continues  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Era  and  becomes 
vice-president  of  the  Star-Record. 
Robert  P.  Hapgood,  remains  president 
of  the  Star-Record  and  also  becomes 
general  manager  of  the  New  Era. 
Complete  facilities  for  all  papers  in 
one  location  is  expected  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  completed  about  March  1. 


Smcdl  Papers  Ask  AP 
To  Carry  Speech  Texts 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  21 — Metropoli. 
tan  newspaper  editors,  forced  by  con¬ 
vention  and  reader  demand  to  pub- 
lish  full  texts  of  Presidential  ad¬ 
dresses,  were  surprised  when  Werner 
Rupp,  publisher  of  the  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  World,  told  them  at  a  tri- 
state  Associated  Press  meeting  here 
Nov.  18  that  small  papers  would  like 
to  give  Presidential  texts  to  their 
readers  but  are  unable  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  AP  does  not  carry  texts  on 
state  wires.  Rupp  said  the  small  city 
papers,  his  own,  at  least,  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  texts  as  nuisances,  which  is 
how  some  metropolitan  news  editors 
classify  them.  Palmer  Hoyt,  manager 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  stress^ 
the  value  of  co-operation  between 
metropolitan  and  small  AP  papers. 

A.  E.  Vorhies  of  the  Grants  Post 
(Ore.)  Courier  said  his  paper  had  in 
creased  its  circulation  greatly  by  in 
stalling  a  small  engraving  plant 
Among  other  speakers  were  Frank 
Jenkins,  president  of  the  Southern 
Oregon  Newspapers,  Sam  Perkins  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian,  and  L.  R 
Gregory,  sports  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Reviev) 
and  Chronicle  and  member  of  the  AP 
board  described  AP  efforts  to  meet 
increased  costs  without  increasing 
assessments.  So  far  the  effort  has 
been  successful,  he  said. 

Claude  E.  Ingalls  of  the  Corvallit 
Gazette-Times  was  elected  Oregon  AP 
chairman  to  succeed  Mr.  Sprague 
and  C.  B.  Welch,  Tacoma  News-Tri¬ 
bune  was  named  Washington  chair- 


— The  Fastest  Sports-Page  Feature  on  the  Wires — 

Collyers’  Daily 
Turf  Feature  Wins 


TR.VDE  MARK  REC. 
U.  S.  I’AT.  OFF. 

F  atured  Daily  in 

•  PlitladHpliia 
Inquirer 

•  New  Vork  Newti 

•  Providence  4oiiriuiI 

•  HulTalo  Courier* 

lIvpreftM 

•  Montreal  liaxette 

•  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator 

•  Oetroit  Free  Prews 

•  Cleveland  Newn 

•  St.  I^»nU  PoMt 
OiMpateh 

•  Timeft  Picayune, 
New  Orleans 

•  Miami  Herald 

•  Beacon  Journat, 
Akron 

•  San  VranciHco 
Kxamlner 

•  l.oM  AnreleM 
F.vaminer 


and  Holds  Sports- 
Fan  Circulation 

winter.  Summer,  Spring  and  Fall — aporti  edi¬ 
tors  can  count  on  Collyer’t  Daily  Turf  Feature  to 
sell  papers  on  its  winning  consistency.  (The  Turf 
Sc  Sport  Digest  five-month  Summary  of  Public 
Handicapper  service  showi  Collyera’  lelections 
leading  all  others.) 

Followed  by  Over  19  Million 
Newspaper  Readers  from 
Coast  to  Coast  the  Y ear  ’Round 

Collyera’  daily  CHATTER  ft  SELECTIONS  cov¬ 
ering  all  tracks  provides  your  paper  with  a  Sports 
Page  Feature  of  ever-sustained  reader  interest 
every  month  throughout  the  year.  Such  sustained 
interest  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  other  major 
sport.  Plan  NOW  for  the  gala  winter  racing  sea¬ 
son.  Collyera’  syndicated  feature  will  give  you 
full  coverage  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

Write  for  Special  Rates — 
Exclusive,  Your  City — 
Covering  Winter  Tracks 

Released  daily  at  2  P.M.  Central  Standard  Time, 
via  Postal,  Western  Union,  or  A.T.ftT.  Teletype¬ 
writer  as  preferred.  Progressive  daily  newspaper 
Sports  Editors  are  invited  to  write  or  wire  for 
special  _  Winter-Season  Rates  based  fairly  on 
circulation  and  population.  Simply  address: 

COLLYERS' 
NEWS  BUREAU 

Founded  in  1914  by  Bert  E.  Collyer 

300  W.  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 
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YOUR  FIRST  STEP  TR  REHER  PRINTING 


"TET’S  CALL  in  the  Morrill  Service 
Man,"  say  experienced  publishers 
faced  with  a  printing  problem  to 
which  ink  may  be  the  answer.  The 
Morrill  Service  Man  knows  newspaper 
reproduction.  You  can  depend  on  his 
practical  methods  as  you  can  depend 
on  the  fine  inks  he  can  furnish... for 
sharper,  cleaner  printing... clear,  crisp 


halftones... strong,  smooth  coverage. 
His  ideas  and  suggestions  for  making 
yours  a  more  attractive,  more  saleable 
newspaper  will  cost  you  nothing.  He 
comes  backed  by  98  years  of  progres¬ 
sive  research,  by  the  world’s  foremost 
producer  of  news  black  and  color 
inks.  Call  on  his  help  —  have  your 
secretary  mail  the  Memo  at  the  right. 


M0RB1U>»INES 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


•  Norwood,  Mass 

branches  •  Boslon  .  N 


Minneapolis 


SI  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Ra.  •  Chicago,  Ill.  •  San  Francisco,  Calil. 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis 

•  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  a  Seattle 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHEF 


E  D  I 


IN  THANKSGIVING 


OTHER  YEARS  may  have  provided  more  tK-ca- 
sions  for  gratitude  to  Almighty  Go<l  than  have 
Ijeen  found  in  1938,  but  we  believe  the  United 
States  of  America  had  every  reason  to  give  thanks 
on  November  24.  Another  year  has  been  added 
to  the  c-entury  and  a  half  during  which  we  have 
«*njoyed  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  have  been  ruthlessly  stripped  from  most  of 
our  world  neighbors  during  the  past  ten  years. 
These  ble.ssings  are  in  no  immediate  tlangcr  here. 
We  see  no  tendency  among  .\mericans  to  ex¬ 
change  the  liberty  they  have  for  the  doubtful 
.security  afforde  ^  by  dictatorship.  We  .see  abund¬ 
ant  sympathy  for  the  oppres.sed  people  of  other 
lands.  We  see  a  nation  still  strong  and  re.silient 
after  a  decade  of  ec-onomic  distress,  having  in 
view  as  yet  no  path  tv*)  true  pro.sperity,  but  .still 
undespairing.  That,  despite  the  buffets  on  a  bad 
e<-onomic  year,  is  reason  for  grateful  prayers. 


I  A  L 


Bat  1  trusted  in  thee  O  LORD:  I  said,  tho«  aet  mj 
GodI  PmIbs  XXXI;  14. 


THE  PRIMARY  JOB 

SOMETIMES  WE  WONDER,  hearing  or  read¬ 
ing  .siKwhes  hy  the  comjjetent  technical  men 
of  newspaj*ers.  whether  too  much  thought  is  iKMiig 
given  to  form  and  not  enough  to  the  sub.stancc 
that  makes  newspapers.  Year  after  year,  eilitors 
liear  from  their  fellows  that  the  job  of  telling  the 
news  would  l)e  infinitely  l)etter  done  if  more 
new.spa|)er.s  adopted  the  dramatic  .style  character¬ 
istic  of  Time  maga/ine.  Last  week  ,1.  Charles  Poe 
of  the  Chattanooga  Xeun  toI<l  tile  Sigma  Delta 
<'hi  meeting  that  a  “journalistic  ilofie”  had  in¬ 
vented  the  who-what-where-when-why  formula 
for  news  writing.  His  idea  is  that  news  would  lie 
more  interesting  if  rejxirters  wrote  it  in  the  .same 
language  that  they  told  it  to  their  city  eilitors. 

We  have  to  register  a  mild  dis.sent.  We  have 
met  few  re|)orter.s  who  had  their  thoughts  and 
information  so  well  organized  when  they  came 
Iwck  to  the  ilesk  that  the  story  flowed  from  their 
tongues  in  jirintable  form.  Usually  their  language 
is  more  Elizaliethan  than  elegant,  not  the  .sort 
of  words  that  readers  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
their  favorite  news  .sheet.  The  characterizations 
of  persons  that  Time  cheri.she.s — paunchy,  buck- 
tcKithed,  big-jowicd,  frwkled — .simply  can’t  bt* 
drajied  on  the  newspa|)er  frame-work. 

The  primary  job  of  ncwspajx'rs  is  to  tell  the 
news.  If  the  five  ”w’’  formula  gives  the  reader 
all  th»‘  information  he  wants  succinctly,  that’s 
the  formula  to  follow.  If  the  facts  of  jier.son,  hx-a- 
tion  and  time  are  not  of  major  im|X)rtance,  the 
English  language  has  plenty  of  simple  words  to 
tell  the  intere.sting  .story.  .All  the  trimmings,  such 
as  background  prec-eiles,  summaries,  undated 
leads,  etc.,  are  trimmings,  and  no  more.  They  are 
valuable  to  the  extent  that  they  contribute  to 
the  main  ta.sk  of  the  pre.ss,  the  provi.sion  of  the 
knowleilge  that  must  lx‘  diffused  to  make  demo¬ 
cratic  government  work. 

It  is  altogi'ther  probable  that  tixlay’s  newspa|x‘r 
editors  underestimate  the  capacity  of  their  reailers 
to  absorb  news  complexities.  I’hat  siH-nis  to  lx‘ 
indicated  by  the  emphasis  on  pictures,  tabloiding 
of  news,  front  page  summaries,  all  supixtsedly 
making  it  easier  for  the  reailer  to  get  a  (|uick 
panorama  of  the  day’s  events.  It  is  imlicated  by 
the  emphasis  on  entertainment  in  the  pre.ss.  We 
don’t  Ix-lieve  that  the  .American  jieople  need  to  lx* 
I  ajoletl  into  reading  news,  nor  titivated  by  adjei  - 
lival  ornament.  The  big  job  is  to  tell  the  news, 
fairly,  completely,  accurately.  If  that  is  done, 
itewspaixTs  neeil  no  trick  stuff  to  k«H*p  their  hold 
on  1.30,000,000  readers. 


IS  THIS  EXPLOITATION? 

HUNDREDS  of  lx>y.s  lx;tween  the  ages  of  12  and 
14  who  had  been  carrying  new.spai)er.s  and 
earning  $2  or  $3  a  week  for  the  family  pur.se  or 
their  own  savings  were  dropped  hy  new.spai)ers 
when  the  Wage  &  Hour  law  went  into  effect  last 
month.  The  resultant  disorganization  of  carrier 
forces  was  .serious  in  .some  ca.ses;  the  loss  of  earn¬ 
ings  probably  repre.sented  tragedy  to  a  g<xxl  many 
homes.  In  no  ca.se  that  we  have  heard  was  there 
any  complaint  by  government  or  .soc-ial  «»rgan- 
izations  that  the  young.sters  were  Ix'ing  ex|>loited, 
cheated,  or  burdene<l  with  tasks  beyond  the  <'apac- 
ity  of  their  years.  The  new.spapers  electerl  to 
meet  Wa.shington’s  wishes  rather  than  renew  the 
«  hild  lalx)r  .squabble. 

This  de.sk  gets  a  gcxxl  many  viewjmints  of  man¬ 
agement  and  of  im|K)rtant  employes,  but  rarely 
»l(x‘.s  it  hear  dirt“ctly  from  a  lx>y  who  jmts  the 
pajxTs  on  the  d(X)rstep.s.  One  youngster  who  was 
<lropjx.'d  by  the  Sew  Bedford  Standard-Times 
under  the  law,  left  this  note  with  all  his  cus- 
t«>mcr.s: 


“Dear  Sub.sc-riber: 

“.A  rifent  'New  Deal’  ruling  prohibits  a  lx)y  of 
under  fourteen  years  having  a  pajx'r  route.  There¬ 
fore  John  Wiles  is  your  new  pajx'r  carrier.  I  am, 
until  my  fourteenth  birtlulay  in  March,  his  as- 
si.stant. 

“Yours  truly, 

“Richmond  Bell.’’ 


His  employers  knew  nothing  alxuit  it  until  the 
job  was  done,  but  their  approval  is  undoubted. 
If  we  had  ha<l  that  lx)y  on  our  .staft,  we’d  frame 
his  note  and  keep  a  clo.se  eye  on  him  for  bigger 
things  when  he  outgrows  the  carrier’s  function. 
If  he  is  a  prmluct  of  newsi)aixT  exploitation,  we 
•  an  stand  a  lot  more  like  him. 


every  tuic  of  his  ideas  wjis  proven  by  harsh  experi¬ 
ence. 

He  was  a  straight-line  thinker,  a  |)racticil 
('hri.stian  with  a  i)rofound  appreciation  of  the 
dtx'trines  of  Confucius.  He  knew  that  news  hid 
to  be  ])arumount  as  a  new.spa{>er  element,  and 
preacherl  con.stantly  against  the  reduction  of  newi 
<-ontent  in  the  days  when  many  new.spapt'rs  filled 
‘tt  to  80%  of  their  .space  with  adverti.sing.  New 
ami  its  treatment  rletemiine  the  character  of 
lx)th  circulation  and  adverti.sing,  he  maintained. 
He  had  develojx^d  this  theory  at  a  time  when 
advertising  was  at  a  low  ehb,  but  of  its  validity 
he  had  no  rloubts.  Idealistic  he  was,  but  with  i 
strong  strain  of  the  practical,  and  with  a  lo&{ 
quarter  century  of  active  new.spa|x‘r  .service  to 
buttress  his  l)eliefs.  His  death  in  California  ths 
week  will  not  mark  the  end  of  his  influence. 


COMMUNITY  INSTITUTIONS 


REQUIRED  RE.XDINC  for  all  new.spa|XT  em¬ 
ployes,  we  suggest,  should  include  a  fairly  fre- 
(pient  examination  of  the  files  of  past  years.  The 
pnx'e.s.sion  of  <laily  events  is  .so  rapid,  the  interest 
in  today  is  .so  pronounced,  that  mo.st  of  us  ai'cept 
without  que.stion  the  .saying  that  “nothing  i.s  is 
dead  as  last  night’s  pa|x?r.’’ 

.Don’t  you  believe  it.  The  files  are  hi.story. 
In  them  can  l)e  found  the  spores  that  are  today’s 
mighty  trees,  the  explanations  of  much  that  .seems 
ob.scure  in  a  one-day  .story.  We  are  remimled  of 
this  again  by  the  arrival  of  two  anniversary  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Sews  and  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum.  The  ('harlotte  slaily  celchrates 
its  fiftieth  birthday  with  a  gigantic  edition  of  1*6 
pages;  from  Fargo  comes  a  more  nuMle.st  effort, 
wlebrating  (10  years  of  .service,  and  pledging  to- 
slav’s  owners  anew  to  the  aims  of  their  fore- 


SAMUEL  P.  WESTON 

FEW  OF  TODAY  ’S  as'tive  new.sj>a|>er  eilitors 
and  managers  knew  Samuel  Fercival  Weston 
intimately,  even  though  hundreds  of  them  are  the 
Ix'nefii'iaries  of  his  original  ideas  on  newspaper 
management  and  plant  de.sign.  He  had  lx*en  re¬ 
tired  from  active  ncw.spa|x‘r  work  for  more  than 
20  yi‘ars,  but  no  man  in  harness  had  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  .size-up  of  the  mcxlern  technique,  its  defei-ts 
and  their  con.sequences. 

We  recall  when  the  192.5-1929  Ixxm)  was 
at  its  height  having  a  talk  with  .Mr.  Weston  which 
later  develo|x*d  into  an  Editok  &  Pi  ri.ishkr  arti¬ 
cle.  He  warned  ncwspa|X‘r  owners  and  ojx'rators 
then  that  they  were  heading  for  calamity  by 
building  adverti.sing  volume  without  regard  to 
unit  profit.  He  warned  that  a  loss  of  10%  in 
gro.ss  revenue  would  wi|X‘  out  all  profits.  He 
|M)intcd  out  that  the  first  advertising  to  drop  out 
ill  a  dcpre.s.sion  (we  didn’t  know  that  word  then) 
was  the  stuff  which  carried  the  highc.st  rates  and 
the  highest  pro)Mirtionate  jirofits.  In  1927.  red 
ink  balances  had  Ix'cn  forgotten,  the  goo.se  hung 
high,  and  there  sc'emcd  no  end  to  the  happy  days. 
"Bo.sh,"  “.silly  theory.”  “fo.s.silized  philo.sophy”  were 
.Mime  of  the  comments  that  the  piei-e  elicited  from 
the  pros|X‘rous  journalists — but  within  three  years 


runners. 

In  the  Charlotte  New.s’  elalxirate  review  of  it 
hi.story  the  reader  can  find  the  whole  post-war 
story  of  the  South,  the  index  to  its  culture,  the 
changes  in  .social  and  iH'onomic  circum.staiices 
The  Fargo  Forum  takes  you  back  to  the  ila.v; 
when  the  railroad  ended  at  Mixirhead,  Minn.,  just 
acro.ss  the  state  line,  and  Fargo  was  a  genuine 
frontier  community.  Both  editions  chronicle  ini 
ixirtant  chapters  in  .American  hi.story,  widely  <l>f 
ferent  in  character,  but  both  e.s.sential  to  an  un 
derstanding  of  what  gix*s  on  in  1938.  Not  to  Iw 
overhxiked  is  the  demonstration  that  these*  news¬ 
papers,  like  the  majority  of  their  conteni|x)raries. 
are  institutions  in  their  communities,  part 
pare-el  of  the  events  and  affairs  they  have  r«-|H)rtesl 
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ABE  MARTIN  ON  THE  MODERN  ' 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

EVER-BUDDA’’S  elressed  up  an’  riflin’,  an’  still  J 
they  grumble  about  the  times  not  b<‘in’  what 
they  ought  to  lie.  .After  feelin’  around  an’  listen- . 
in’  in  I’ve  come  tei  the  conclu.sion  that  the  cause 
o’  so  much  harpin’  an  re.stle.s.sne.s.s  kin  lx-  set  out 
in  three  paragraphs. 

First,  nobiuldy  stH*m.s  to  think  he’s  clcanin  up 
as  imu'h  money  as  he  thinks  he  should  lx*  cleaiiiu 
up. 

SeesMid,  all  luxuries  are  now  cla.s.sed  as  neces.si- 
ties. 

Third,  the  nuHlern  standard  o’  “conifortahle 
livin’  ”  i.s  alxuit  thirty-eight  laps  ahead  o’  the 
earnin’  ability  o’  the  average  }x?rson. 

— h'H.WK  McKi.nxky  Hi  iiiiahi). 
in  .ibe  Martin’s  Saging, 


EtlFOB  NOVEMBER  2  6,  1  9  3  8 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

GEORGE  CARMACK,  editor,  Knox- 


Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  Nov.  22 

at  the  Hotel  Statler,  on  “Changing  FOLKS  VvORTri 
Reading  Habits.”  KNOWING 

Walter  B.  Chilsen,  editor  and  pub-  _ 

lisher,  Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  qroVER  CLEVELAND  HALL,  editor 


GEORGE  CARMACK  editor,  Kuo^  f  T  f  tv  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 

ville  News-SenUnel,  is  credited  fourth  of  the  series  of  safety  sch^  tiscr.  has  been  with  the  paper  in  an 
with  a  traffic  safety  campaign  which  sessions,  arranged  by  the  Vocational  -Hitnri^ranaoitv 

has  saved  five  School  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Nov.  14. - editorial  capacity 


Gtorqe  Carmaclt  in^e  camp^gii  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  racial  and  relig- 

L  lW  week.  ious  intolerance  in  Alabama. 

sons  were  killed  in  September.  In  u  u  „  „ 

his  editorial  he  called  upon  Mayor  Coleman  Harwell,  executive  effitor,  Mr  Hall  ® 

Walter  W.  Mynatt  to  take  personal  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Mrs.  Har-  Haleburg  in 

charge  of  the  situation  and  from  Oct.  well  were  in  New  York  for  a  vacation  was  educated  in  the  country  schools 
1  to  Nov.  16  there  have  been  1,777  this  week.  They  spent  Thanksgiving  and  before  he  finished  high  school 
arrests.  In  the  same  period  last  year  with  relatives  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  entered  a  country  printing  office  at 
five  were  killed  before  returning  to  Nashville.  Dothan,  Ala.,  under  the  tutelage  of 


when  four  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  in  September.  In 
his  editorial  he  called  upon  Mayor 


lives.  Since  Oct.  Robert  B.  Miller,  assistant  pub- 
1,  when  he  ex-  Hsher,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
ploded  his  wrath  News,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
editorially  directors  of  the  Battle  Creek  Chil- 
against  “lax”  dren’s  Aid  Society, 
enforcement  of  Ernest  A.  Bosl,  editor,  Schulenburg 
traffic  l^s,  (Tex.)  Sticker,  was  elected  president 
Knoxville  has  Texas  Mitorial  Association,  at 

had  54  deathless  27th  annual  convention  in  Austin, 
days  on  Its  Nov.  19. 

wavs^  ^Carmack  James  Todd,  editor  and  publisher, 
was  aroused  to  Soberly  Monitor-Index,  was  elected 
♦  prcsident  of  the  Missouri  Press  Assn., 

when  four^  per-  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last 

1  September.  In  week. 

lied  UDon  Mavor  Coleman  Harwell,  executive  editor. 


Grover  C.  Hall 


editorial  capacity 
since  1910  and  he 
expects  to  re¬ 
main  with  it  un¬ 
til  his  death.  He 
is  nationally 
known  as  a  lib¬ 
eral,  lucid  and 
witty  writer  and 
in  1928  was 
awarded  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  prize  for 
his  editorial 
campaign  against 
flogging  and 


arresis.  in  me  same  periou  lasi  year  ••••••  —  — - - - - ,  -  — ,  j  -  ,  * 

killed.  before  murnlng  to  Nad.ville,  V  t' S, 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher,  - - - -  known  editor  and  legislator. 

Nashville  Banner  and  ANPA  pres-  ,  According  to  his  own  words  he 

ident,  and  E.  W.  Palmer,  president  of  in  1116  DUSinesS  W _  -disgraced”  the  profession  of  journal- 

Kings^t  (Tenn.)  Press  will  speak  ^lER  vice-nresident  ism  until  at  the  age  of  19,  he  achieved 

Nov.  29  at  Atlanta  at  the  southern  EDWIN  A.  QUIER  vice  pdt  editor's  chair.  The  paper,  the 

states  industrial  conference.  Stahl-  f  pfoHin/Ho<;  Dothan  Daily  Si/tings,  was  suspended 

man  will  speak  on  “A  Free  Press  in  elected  treasurer  of  the  Reading  H^-  thereafter  and  Hall  wr^e  the 

a  Democracy,”  and  Palmer  on  “Em-  Pital.  and  a  member  of  the  executive 

plWr-Employe  Relations/'  ^  “’Sem'iTer  MaoMurphy,  busineaa  W"'  *•  M-t<l»".ry  1.  mO 


five  were  killed.  betore  returning  to  wasnviiie. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher,  * _ 

Nashville  Banner,  and  ANPA  pres-  *  >Pi 

ident,  and  E.  W.  Palmer,  president  of  In  The  BuSUieSS  Otface 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Press,  will  speak  .  _ _  !  ~  7 

Nov.  29  at  Atlanta  at  the  southern  EDWIN  A.  QUI^,  vice-pr«ident 
states  industrial  conference.  Stahl-  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  recently  was 


a  Democracy,”  and  Palmer  on  “Em¬ 
ployer-Employe  Relations.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  Chicago 


v,v..  r  rvoox,  puuusuei,  c^mcoyo  j^anagCT,  Chicago  Daily  News,  re-  The  same  year  he  joined  the  Jackson  i 
Daily  Nems  spoke  before  the  Chi-  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Daily  News  under  Frederick  Sullens, 


cago  F^erated  Adi^rtising  Club  and  a  utilities  convention.  editor,  as  telegraph  editor.  Not  having 

Advertising  Mens  Post  38,  American  jj  p  Ouchemin,  K.C.,  managing  the  foggiest  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a 
l^ion  Nov.  21  on  Implications  of  sector,  Sydney  (N.  S.)  News-  telegraph  editor  he  lasted  just  one 

Munich  For  America.  Record  and  president  of  Canadian  week  until  he  was  fired,  he  says.  The 

E.  W.  Preston,  publisher,  Boston  press,  in  a  recent  interview  in  Van-  same  Frederick  Sullens  21  years  later 
Herald,  spoke  at  the  conference  of  the  couver,  said  that  Canada,  in  common  wrote  in  the  columns  of  his  own  paper 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  ^ith  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  def-  “One  of  the  outstanding  editors  in  , 
Women’s  Clubs  Publicity  Department  initely  headed  along  the  path  of  America  is  Grover  C.  Hall  of  the  Mont-  . 
at  the  Herald-Traveler  building  Nov.  economic  recovery.  He  paid  tribute  gomery  Advertiser.” 

to  British  Columbia  newspapers.  Mr.  Hall  drifted  into  Selma,  Ala.. 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  publisher,  Ernest  W.  Anderson,  advertising  and  landed  a  job  on  the  Selma  Times. 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-  manager,  Buffalo  Evening  News  was  After  a  year  there  he  went  to  Pensa- 
News,  has  been  named  by  the  Virginia  principal  speaker  Nov.  16  at  the  cola  as  an  editorial  writer  and  proof-  _ 
State  chamber  of  commerce’s  board  “Newspaper  Night”  meeting  01  the  reader. 

of  directors  to  the  committee  on  ar-  League  of  Advertising  Women.  Lance  In  August,  1910,  Capt.  William  1*.  ' 
rangements  for  its  annual  member-  Zavitz,  News  editorial  writer;  Joseph  Sheehan  wired  young  Hall  to  come 
ship  meeting  in  1939.  Cummiskey,  Times  news  editor,  and  to  Montgomery  for  a  conference  with 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  Thomas  Brown,  editor  of  the  “Retro-  him  and  Maj.  William  Screws.  Mr. 
'N.  C.)  News  &  Observer  and  author  spect”  column  in  the  Sunday  Courier-  Hall  later  wrote  that  "Upon  the  ad- 
of  “A  Southerner  Discovers  the  Express,  also  were  speakers.  vice  of  one  of  my  secretaries  that  there 


Junius  P.  Fishburn,  publisher. 


reader. 

In  August,  1910,  Capt.  William  T*.  • 


Zavitz,  News  editorial  writer;  Joseph  Sheehan  wired  young  Hall  to  come 
Cummiskey,  Times  news  editor,  and  to  Montgomery  for  a  conference  with 


South,”  recently  addressed  the  South¬ 
eastern  Library  Association  at  At¬ 
lanta. 


Express,  also  were  speakers.  vice  of  one  of  my  secretaries  that  there 

William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  advertising  were  no  conflicting  engagements  for 
manager,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  the  suggested  time,  I  kited  out  for 

Leader,  headed  the  general  solicita-  Montgomery.”  He  was  hired  when 


U.  S.  Senators  Carter  Glass  and  division  of  the  1938  Richmond  Major  Screws  learned  that  he  was 


to  Ik‘  Flood  Byrd,  publishers,  re¬ 
news-  of  ike  Lynchburg  (Va.) 

Adronce  and  News  and  the  Harrison - 
)ranes.  burg  (Va.)  News  Record,  addressed 
-t  and  me  Virginia  Commissioners  of  the 
“Cwnue  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
°’^^"^ond,  Nov.  17.  Senator  Glass. 
'oM  (  °  risen  from  a  sick  bed 

JIN  ‘3  meet  with  the  commi.ssioners,  de- 
^red  that  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
innate  he  will  continue  his  fight  for 
an’  slil'V  democracy.” 

n’  what  James  H.  Skewes,  publisher,  Mert- 
’  listen-  .A**”  (^‘ss.)  Star,  was  appointed  Nov. 
...  .Hiise  41  V  directors  of  the 

...uit  Northern  Railroad. 

^  Syste^'^*^^  Southern  Railway 

nin  up  ^•’nok,  editor,  Spartanburg 

[•leanin'  ,  Herald,  was  among  speakers 

the  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner 

eeting  of  the  Spartanburg  Railway 

oeirssi-  Association  in  Spartanburg  recently. 

H.  T.  McIntosh,  editor,  Albany 
fortable  )  Herald,  and  head  of  the  Georgia 
o’  Ihe  R:!r.  Board,  addressed  the 

“irmingham  Kiwanis  Club  Nov.  15. 

lUKO  '  Jr.,  vice-president 

Moines  Register  and  Tri- 
idem  Minneapolis  Star,  and  pres- 
i  ueni  ot  Look  magazine,  addressed  the 


Community  Fund  recently. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


named  for  Screws'  great  political  hero, 
Grover  Cleveland. 


F  R  A  K  R  .  K  E  A  T 

Aee  Washington  Correspondent 

VIr.  Kent,  liirniigh  his  long  aiul  intimate 
assoeiatinn  with  the  men  in  Vi  ashinglon 
who  "make  thing.s  tick."  has  come  to  he 
known  as  .America's  No.  1  political  eom- 
nientator. 

Mr.  Kent  picked  many  of  the  winners  in 
the  recent  elections.  Day  hy  ilay  he  is  re¬ 
porting  in  a  pungent,  readable  style  the 
hackgroiind  of  events  which  will  play  an 
all-im|)ortant  part  in  19 K).  _ 

Wny  we  send  you  samples  and  a  tpiolation? 

Me^auji^ht  Inc. 

V  V  Conn,  t  v 
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Chairman 
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President 


A  gag  in 

Li’l  Abner 


starts  a  new 
national 


‘‘Sailie  Hawkins  Day” 


III  ilesperutioii  In  murr>  off  his  homely 
daughter  Sadie,  Hezebiah  Hawkins,  a 
long-ago  mayor  of  the  hillbilly  village 
of  Dogpatrb,  derreed  that  a  foolrare 
he  held  between  all  unwed  men  and 
'  maidens  and  that  any  man  caught  by  a 
•  girl  must  marry  her.  The  scheme 
worked.  Sfldlp  caught  a  man.  Ever  since, 
in  Dogpatch,  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  has 
been  an  annual  event, 

This  is  a  legend  that  Al  Capp  iiiveiiteil 
a  >ear  or  so  ago  for  his  LI’I.  ABNER 
daily  strip.  This  fall  it  jumped  right 
'  out  of  it  into  real  life. 

Students  at  the  universities  of  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Toronto,  and  at 
i  Morris  Harvey  College,  in  West  Virginia 
-  members  of  young  people’s  clubs  in 
Milwaukee — a  host  of  youngsters  in 
Rochester,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Democrat-Chronicle  —  all  held  Sadie 
Hawkins  parties  dances,  special  days, 
weeks.  To  reporting  and  picturing 
these  affairs,  newspapers  have  given  full 
page  after  full  page. 

We  lia\e  extra  proofs  of  the  LI’I.  AB¬ 
NER  >e<iuence  which  this  fall  made  a 
new  national  holiday.  WoubI  you  like 
to  see  the  strips?  We  will  be  glail  to 
send  them. 
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Roger  Newcomer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News.  and  C.  LaVern  Robbins,  sports 
editor  of  Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal, 
are  serving  on  committees  in  charge 
of  the  annual  charity  newspaper  sale 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Lions  club  Dec. 
14. 

Edward  E.  Hill,  recently  director 
of  radio  station  WORC.  Worcester. 
Mass.,  on  Dec.  1  will  become  director 
of  W'TAG,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  John  J.  Storey.  For 
the  last  11  years  he  has  been  in  radio 


as  announcer,  studio  director  and  sta¬ 
tion  manager. 

Walter  Lunn,  of  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times’  business  office  staff, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 


Adjustment  Administration.  He  was  now  in  New  York  for  his  second 
with  the  Times  eight  years.  American  visit.  He  formerly  edited 

Chester  L.  Smith,  sports  editor,  Netrspapcr  Neses  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
Pittsburgh  Press  was  toastmaster  at  Charles  L.  Hurst,  former  managing 
the  third  annual  Dapper  Dan  Club  editor  of  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News 
N^wspar^r  Guild  of  iviadison  (Wis.).  banquet  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  won  second  prize  in  an  essay  contest 
replacing  Morris  Rubin.  State  Journal  Nov.  20.  The  club  was  founded  by  sponsored  by  the  Mark  Twain  Quar- 
reporter  resigned.  Lunn  was  form-  A1  Abrams,  sports  writer,  Pittsburgh  terly,  Webster  Grove,  Mo.,  on  ‘Pres- 
erly  vice-president  Post  Gazette,  and  the  money  raised  at  idents  I  have  Seen  or  Met.  His  arti- 

TJ  r.  the  banquet  goes  to  the  DePaul  Insti-  cle  dealt  with  President  Coolidge  dur- 

R.  D.  Sanche,  formerly  advertising  ^  inv  thp  Ponr.«.  of  a  vreat  relivimic 

director  of  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record- 
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tute  for  the  Deaf.  Membership  in  the  ing  the  course  of  a  great  religious  as- 
club  is  by  contributing  to  the  charity  sembly  in  Washington.  James  Mont- 
program  and  to  dress  neatly.  gomery  Flagg,  won  first  prize  for  his 

Royal  F.  Munger,  Chicago  Daily  article  on  President  Roosevelt. 

News  financial  editor,  addressed  the  Rives  Matthews,  columnist,  Host- 
Women’s  Finance  Forum  of  Chicago  ings-on-Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Press  and 
last  week  on  the  effect  of  the  national  other  papers,  spoke  on  “Mobilizing 
armaments  program  on  finance.  Public  Opinion  Through  Demonstra- 

Lute  C.  Pease,  artist  and  cartoonist.  a  dinner  Nov.  15  at  the  Na- 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening,  addressed  the  tjonal  Arts  Club,  New  York  given  by 
Association  of  Teacher-Assistants  to  the  Roadside  Council  and  other  groups 
the  Principal,  during  the  84th  Annual  advocating  billboard  controL  OAer 
Jim  Kinslow,  formerly  with  Sears,  Teachers’  Convention,  Atlantic  prominent  speakers  addressed  the  dm- 


Herald,  has  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden, 
publishers’  representatives. 

Roy  L.  Highfield,  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Vitek 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Omaha,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  business  manager 
Nov.  19. 


Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Light  advertising  sales  staff. 
Ralph  Milnes  has  resigned  from  the 
Light. 

Andrew  Joyner,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Record,  was  the  principal  speaker  re¬ 
cently  at  a  joint  meeting  of  three 
Concord,  N.  C.,  civic  clubs. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WILLIAM  A.  CAWLEY,  reporter. 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  who  was  cited 
last  week  by  the  Associated  Press, 
New  England 
Conference  and 
individual  agen¬ 
cies  for  his  cour¬ 
age  in  carrying 
out  the  first  hur¬ 
ricane  story  from 
the  stricken  area 
near  his  home 
town  Sept.  22,  is 
23  years  old  and 
a  native  of  Glas- 
g  o  w ,  Scotland. 

He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a 
part-time  sports 


City,  recently,  on  “Cultural  Value  of 
the  Newspaper.”  C.  V.  R.  Thompson,  American  cor- 

William  R.  Stuart,  stamp  editor,  respondent  of  London  (Eng.)  Daily 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  been  Egress  is  writing  a  book  in  which  he 
named  chapters  chairman  for  the  answer  the  jibes  appearing  m 

membership  movement  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Air  Mail  Society. 

Lloyd  Larson,  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

News  sports  staff,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Eastern  Wisconsin 


Margaret  Halsey’s  book  “With  Malice 
Toward  Some.” 

Wedding  Bells 


Wm.  A.  Cawley 


Officials  Assn.  Mr.  Larson  has  been  "^OHN  C.  STAFFORD,  circulation  and 
officiating  at  college  and  school  athle-  Promotion  manager,  Rockford.  (U\.) 
tic  events  for  several  years.  &  Register-Republic,  to 

,  ,  TT  i  T  i-  1  .  Marcella  Mary  Strain,  at  St.  Camces 

Johnny  Huntre^.  Jr.,  formerly  m  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Nov.  24. 
the  San  Antonio  Epress  and  Evening  ^  . 

News  circulation  department,  has  F.  Sanderson,  public  rdations 

transferred  to  the  photographic  de-  of  De^it, 

partment,  giving  the  latter  department  Virgmia  Dambrun,  Nov.  22. 

a  staff  of  four.  They  include  Josephine  Bill  Michaelis,  assistant  sports  edi- 

Phillips,  Richard  MacAllister  and  Jean  for,  San  Antonio  Express,  to  Miss 
Osborne.  Helen  Mintel  of  San  Antonio,  Nov.  20. 

Carl  Spencer,  cartoonist,  who  draws  Victor  E.  Craze,  assistant  telegraph 
a  Sunday  feature  “Odd  Facts  In  Caro-  editor,  Galveston  News,  to  Miss  Norma 
lina”  for  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  Art,  Oct.  16  in  San  Antonio, 
and  syndicates  it  to  17  other  North  Roy  Lane,  of  Richmond  (Va.) 

Carolina  papers,  has  been  asked  to  News-Leader  and  former  circulation 
display  a  group  of  his  originals  at  the  manager  of  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.) 
New  York  World’s  Fair  as  a  part  of  Advance,  to  Miss  Ina  Brothers  of 
the  North  Carolina  exhibit  there.  Weeksville,  there,  Oct.  28. 

Miss  Lucille  Acker  has  returned  to  Jerome  Greene,  reporter,  Chicago 


reporter  for  the  Sun  while  working  as  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  News,  to  Mrs.  Helen  Curwood, 
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Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail.  Oct.  29  at  Chicago.  His  father.  Dr. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Potts  has  been  named  Charles  J.  Greene,  Conway,  Ark.,  was 
book  reviewer  for  the  Anderson  the  officiating  minister. 

(S.  C.)  Independent.  George  C.  Dillman,  of  Ann  Arbor, 

Edwin  J.  Seward,  assistant  librarian,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Pauline  Webster,  of 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve-  Detroit  Free  Press  society  staff,  Oct. 
ning  Gazette,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  28  at  Albion,  Mich, 
eightieth  birthday,  was  presented  a  Roy  Swan,  photographer,  Minneap- 
and  rib  fractures  Nov.  14  when  he  wrist  watch  Nov.  19  by  his  associates,  olis  Star,  to  Miss  Luella  Arndt,  Oct. 
lost  control  of  his  automobile  on  a  He  also  received  a  $100  check  from  28  in  Minneapolis 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher.  j^^n  N.  O’Brien,  of  Boston  Globe 

Miss  Mabel  Green,  reporter,  New  display  advertising  department,  to 
York  Sun,  addressed  the  class  in  prac-  Miss  Constance  R.  Leal  of  Worcester, 
tical  newspaper  work  at  the  New  York  Mass  at  Boston 

Women’s  Club  Nov  16  j  Freestone,  Boston  Post 

staff,  to  Miss  Florence  A.  Hoeg  of 


a  weaver  following  his  graduation  from 
Stonington,  Conn.,  high  school  in  1932. 
He  joined  the  Sun’s  staff  in  1935  and 
is  now  suburban  reporter  and  assistant 
sports  editor. 

C.  D.  McNamee,  managing  editor, 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  suffered 
a  fractured  back,  a  broken  shoulder. 


curve  while  en  route  to  Ludington  in 
connection  with  the  annual  Goodfel- 
lows’  Christmas  drive  sponsored  by 
the  Chronicle. 

Robert  T.  Hays,  managing  editor, 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News  and 


Times,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  rf-cc  the 

Arkan'sas  member,  of  the  Associated  Joumaliss,.  SlSgef^JJS'oC.  4 

Lamoyne  A.  Jones,  formerly  of  New  — 
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Press  at  its  semi-annual  meeting  Nov. 
20  at  Little  Rock.  The  spring  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Hot  Springs. 

Paul  J.  McGahan,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  been  elected  junior  vice-com¬ 
mander  of  the  National  Press  Club 
Post,  American  Legion.  Hilmer  R. 
Baukage,  of  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  was  named  chaplain. 

Walter  Graham,  sports  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News  and 
Republican;  Victor  Ball,  sports  editor, 
Ewening  Union,  and  Leslie  B.  Steams, 
sports  editor.  Morning  Union,  have 
been  named  by  Mayor  Roger  L.  Put- 


York  Herald  Tribune  reportorial  staff, 
has  been  sworn  in  as  confidential  sec¬ 
retary  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Jones 
resigned  from  the  daily  to  assist  Mr. 
Dewey  in  his  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign. 

Joseph  P.  Malia,  reporter,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
named  service  secretary  of  Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  will  handle 
publicity  and  research  work. 

Weldon  Wright  has  been  added  to 
the  Galveston  News  sports  staff. 

Harold  S.  Dickson,  of  the  Allied 


Special  Editions 

LONGVIEW  (Tex.)  DAILY  NEWS. 

Nov.  17,  Hospitality  Number,  12 
pages,  tabloid  size. 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Nov.  20,  14-page  section  for  Automo¬ 
bile  Week. 

Davenport  (la.)  Times,  Nov.  12, 100- 
page  “New  Home”  edition,  containing 
approximately  7,000  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising,  marking  celebration  of  the 
Times’  $275,000  remodeled  plant. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Nov.  15,  New 


Loger  aj.  A-ui-  Newspapers  Ltd.,  London,  arrived  in  u-  ‘'r'j  *-  '  i/T  '  •  i..,4ine 

nam  of  Sprinfield,  as  a  committee  to  the  U.  S.  this  week.  Mr.  Dickson  B'^l^^ng  Edition,  16  pages,  including 
ascertain  the  prospects  for  professional  plans  to  visit  the  New  York  World’s  ^  columns  or  pic  ures. 
baseball  in  the  city  next  season  and  Fair  groimds  and  Washington  to  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 

gather  material  for  a  series.  He  re-  Nov.  12,  1938  Automobile  Section,  w 
turns  to  England  Dec.  16.  pages. 

Chris  M.  O’Sullivan,  recently  assist-  f’ttH  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Neics, 
ant  manager  and  managing  editor  of  Nov.  15,  1938  Automobile  Section,  u 
the  Dublin  (Ireland)  Irish  Press  is  pages. 


to  promote  the  undertaking. 

E.  W.  Copeland,  Jr.,  city  editor,  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  Evening  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Arkansas  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Agricultural 


Pigeons  Expedite  Photos 
For  NEA  in  New  York 


S.  F.  Examiner 
Revises  Make-Up 

Bolder  type  faces  and  a  tendency 
toward  three-column  displays  were 
among  the  outstanding  changes  in 
type  dress  introduced  recently  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

In  addition  to  type  changes  there 
were  other  alterations  in  the  paper’s 
ap{>earance.  Radio  was  moved  from 
the  feature  page,  providing  for  a 
complete  display  of  features  there. 
The  editorial  page  was  revised  to  make 
possible  the  use  of  two  cartoons.  For¬ 
merly  one  three-column  cartoon  was 
used. 

Modified  news  indexing  for  reader 
convenience  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Examiner,  featured  by  segregation 
of  certain  classifications  of  major  news 
to  individual  inside  pages. 

In  a  recent  issue,  foreign  news  ap¬ 
peared — in  addition  to  page  one — on 
pages  2,  3  and  4.  Washington  news 
was  on  page  6,  Labor  news  on  page  7. 
The  pages  were  marked  with  18  point 
bold  slugs,  as  “Foreign  News.”  The 
heads  were  carried  in  the  dateline 
and  did  not  involve  the  use  of  any 
news  space. 


Rochon  Feels  Birds  Are  Fastest  for  Work 
Within  60-Mile  Radius  .  .  . 

100  Trained  Carriers  Now  Used 

CARRIER  PIGEONS  play  a  very  im-  army  is  flying  pigeons  200  miles  in 
portant  part  in  NEA’s  photo  cover-  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  hours  with 
age  of  the  New  York  area  and  espe-  harness,  capsule  and  negative. 

ciaUy  ship  news,  On  days  when  they  are  to  make 
according  to  flights,  Chris  Jaeger,  who  has  charge 
Robert  J.  Ro-  of  the  pigeon  delivery  service,  puts 
chon,  commer- 
S  cial  manager  of  which 
NEA  Service 


the  birds  large  portable 

were  by  Mr. 

Rochon.  Then  he  takes  them  by  train, 

Inc.  In  an  in-  tug  boat,  or  taxi  to  the  place  where  Two  NEA  pigeons  harnessed  for  flight, 

t  e  r  V  i  e  w  with  they  are  to  be  released.  Films  are 

Editor  &  Pub-  transferred  from  cameras  to  capsules  instructions  to  come  back  on  the 

LiSHER  this  week,  jn  a  black  light-proof  bag.  The  cap-  same  boat  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 

Mr.  Rochon  said  sules  are  then  slipped  into  the  harness  He  was  to  take  pictures  of  them  on 
that  despite  the  and  the  birds  are  released.  shipboard  and  when  within  100  miles 

many  recent  me-  NEA’s  carrier  pigeons  have  been  of  New  York  was  to  drop  the  nega- 
chanical  innova-  trained  in  four  groups.  Twenty-five  tives  overboard  in  a  waterproof  tin 

tions  adopted  by  have  been  used  in  flying  from  the  tied  to  a  life  preserver.  The  negatives 

agencies  to  speed  south,  25  from  the  north,  25  from  the  were  to  be  picked  up  by  a  chartered 

up  photo  transportation,  there  has  east  and  25  from  the  west.  Mr.  Rochon  tug  carrying  pigeons.  The  carrier 

been  none  which  can  replace  pigeons,  said  that  the  birds  are  used  on  an  birds  would  have  had  the  negatives 

Mr.  Rochon  has  developed  a  mod-  average  of  once  a  week.  They  are 
ern  loft  atop  the  363-foot  skyscraper  used  in  meeting  all  incoming  steam- 
which  houses  the  New  York  office  of  ers,  in  covering  baseball  games  in  the 
NEA.  More  than  100  birds  have  been  Bronx,  tennis  matches  at  Forest  Hills, 

trained  to  fly  films  distances  ranging  auto  races  i _ 1  _ _ _  ---  I — „ 

from  a  few  miles  to  more  than  200  Island  and  football  games  within  60 
miles  at  an  average  speed  of  about  50  miles  of  New  York.  Besides  these 
miles  an  hour.  routine  assignments,  the  pigeons  are 

Birds  Are  Rochon’s  Hobby  also  used  in  covering  spot  news  within 

Mr.  Rochon  has  turned  this  impor-  a  60-mile  radius.  ’‘There  is  nothing 
tant  phase  of  the  photo  service  into  which  can  beUer  the  s^ed  of  carrier 
his  hobby.  In  the  basement  of  his  P'g^ons  within  this  distance,  Mr. 
home  in  a  New  York  suburb  he  has  Rochon  said, 
set  up  a  machine  shop.  Here  he  built 
in  sections  the  10,000-pound  cote 
which  now  houses  NEA’s  100  birds. 

The  structure  is  27  feet  long  by  six 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high.  The 
"bobs,”  or  entrance  portals,  are  elec¬ 
trified  with  an  annunciator  to  inform 
the  attendant  that  a  bird  has  arrived 
and  in  a  certain  coop. 

Another  aid  to  the  pigeon  service 
devised  by  Mr.  Rochon  is  the  new  type 
of  harness  which  enables  the  birds  to 
carry  larger  negatives  with  greater 
comfort  than  is  i  ’  ’  „ 

capsule.  The  harness  is  made  of  very 
light  elastic  which  fits  over  the  head 
and  under  the  wings,  with  loops  com¬ 
ing  up  over  the  pigeon’s  back  to  hold 
the  capsule.  Recent  accusations  by 
outside  observers  that  this  harness  is 
heavy  were  called  entirely  false  by 
Mr.  Rochon.  “Our  entire  harness, 
capsule  and  negative  weigh  less  than 
half  an  ounce,”  he  said.  In  support 
of  this  he  pointed  to  a  letter  from  the 
pigeon  section  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
which  contained  a  statement  that  its 
pigeons  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  NEA  harness  far  more  , 

than  to  the  leg  capsule  because  of  the 
better  balance  it  gave  the  birds 
flight.  _ _ _  vl-«v 


Robert  J.  Rochon 


in  New  York  in  time  for  pictures  to 
be  relayed  all  over  the  country  before  j 
the  ship  docked.  Mr.  Rochon  said  , 
that  a  similar  plan  will  be  used  if  the 
and  horse  shows  on  Long  King  and  Queen  come  directly  to  the 
U.  S.  by  ship  on  their  intended  visit. 

One  of  the  birds  entered  in  the 
American  Legion’s  Derby  on  Armi.stice 
day  this  year  won  the  race  from  2,600 
entries  with  an  average  speed  of 
1,266.13  yards  per  minute  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles.  The  birds 
were  released  at  Arlington  Cemetery, 
Birds  Flew  in  Hurricane  New  York. 

During  the  recent  hurricane,  a  tn  -i  ts  t 

flock  of  the  birds  was  released  from  Daily  PieSentS  ItS 
the  He  de  France  as  the  liner  was 

entering  the  Lower  Bay.  All  but  one  *  GIG*  UIIS  lO  x  UDllC 
came  through  in  good  time.  One  Chub  DeWolfe,  Toledo  Blade  col- 
bird,  less  than  a  year  old,  was  sep-  umnist,  is  giving  Blade  readers  a  few 
arated  from  the  flock  and  did  not  ap-  intimate  glimpses  into  the  lives  and 
pear  at  the  cote  for  several  days.  It  work  of  veteran  members  of  the  Blade 

was  blown  onto  the  ledge  of  a  large  staff. 

building  and  found  there  with  a  gash  Three  years  ago  Paul  Block,  Blade 
in  its  breast.  One  of  the  occupants  publisher,  placed  a  large  bronze  plaque 

_ _  a _ —  building  saw  the  bird  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  Blade  building  on 

possible  with  the  leg  called  the  New  York  Journal  arid  which  was  recorded  the  names  of  all 

American,  thinking  it  was  of  its  car-  employes  who  had  been  with  the  Blade 
riers.  A  Journal  man  picked  up  the  jq  years  or  more.  Recently  Mr.  De¬ 
bird  and  put  it  in  the  Journal  cote  Wolfe  counted  189  names  and  decided 
where  it  was  fed,  watered  arid  later  readers  might  like  to  know  some- 
released.  It  flew  directly  to  its  own  thing  about  these  people,  especially 
loft.  Mr.  Rochon  was  angered  sonie-  the  older  ones.  To  help  assemble  his 
what  when  a  New  York  magazme  facts  Mr.  DeWolfe  sent  a  brief  ques- 
printed  the  story  as  a  humorous  inci-  tionnaire  to  a  group  of  those  who  had 
dent  saying  that  the  bird  had  flown  served  on  the  paper  longest, 
to  the  Journal  and  American  loft  in- 

°  1,  t  w  appeared  recently  are  Jack  Warwick, 

1  ♦  ^  ^  1  associate  editor,  paragrapher  and  edi- 

nounced  last  winter  that  he  was  plan- 

ning  to  visit  the  U.  S.,  NEA  formu-  o,  ,  04  *  t:'.,  1*  _ 

1  1-1  ij  u  11  Blade  34  years:  Clint  Egelton,  com- 

nuicklv  lated  a  plan  which  would  have  clearly  .  ^  ,  r  ->0 

quicKiy  F  posing  room  worker  for  38  years; 

s  own  e  im  Rn-Unn  «iH  Eugene  P.  Doyle,  mechanical  superin- 

-  —  . .  C  Pendent,  28  years;  Robert  A.  French, 

The  statement  added  that  the  A  cameraman  was  sent  to  Europe  with  editor,  22  years;  W.  Edward 

-  at; — -  Myers,  advertising  director,  26  years; 

*  JP  Paul  Erler,  composing  room  superin- 

jf.  iflK'  ^  37  years  East  Side  editor  and  dean  of 

-■  fH*  the  staff,  with  45  years’  service;  Lucas 

^  associate  editor  and  chief 

Davis,  proofreader  and  operator,  35 
years. 


H  ere's  a  plan  which  gives 
immediate  value  to  any 
composing  machine.  If  you 
have  one  which  is  not  in 
use  or  one  which  has  grown 
too  old  to  operate  profit¬ 
ably,  you  will  want  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Linotype  Credit 
Memorandum  Plan.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  in  this 
booklet.  The  coupon  will 
bring  your  copy  by  mail. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  book¬ 
let  explaining  the  Credit  Memorandum 
Plan. 


IN  LARGER  QUARTERS 

Removal  of  the  Woehrle  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  from  7  Centre  Market  Place  to 
larger  quarters  at  153  Centre  Street, 
New  York,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Alexander  J.  Woehrle,  president. 
The  service  has  instituted  24-hour 
service  and  night  accommodations. 


Name 


Address 


Erbar  Bold  Condensed,  Bookman, 
Gothic  No.  16  and  Memphis  Medium 


I 


24 
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New  Press  News 
Writers  On 
Time,  Newsweek 

Butterfield  Formerly  Phila. 
Reporter  .  .  .  Cook  Protege 
of  Paul  Block 


New  faces  have  appeared  in  recent 
weeks  in  the  press  news  departments 
of  two  magazines.  Time  and  News- 


ZenasD.Cook  Roger  ButterfielcJ 


veek.  Although  they  remain  as 
anonymous  as  the  average  newspaper 
editorial  writer,  already  they  are  be¬ 
coming  known  to  New  York  news¬ 
papermen.  They  are  Roger  Place  But¬ 
terfield,  contributing  editor  of  Time 
assigned  to  the  press  department,  and 
Zenas  Dee  (“Zeke”)  Cook.  Fourth 
Estate  editor  of  Newsweek. 

Both  are  virtual  youngsters  in  the 
profession,  as  the  magazines  lean  to¬ 
ward  young  blood  in  their  personnel. 
Bespectacled  Butterfield,  whose  high 
forehead  and  six-foot  height  give  him 
a  studious  api>earance  not  belied  by 
his  avid  reaching,  turned  31  last  July 
29  His  contemporary  on  Newsweek 
was  25  last  June  28. 

Strong  Newspaper  Tradition 

Newspaper  tradition  is  strong  with 
the  Butterfields.  Roy  Butterfield, 
father  of  Time's  new  contributing 
editor,  chased  a  murder  story  in  the 
Adirondacks  so  hard  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Standard  that  he  pKJstponed 
his  wedding.  The  elder  Butterfield 
was  then  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Standard.  He  also  did 
sports  cartooning,  although  his  life- 
work  was  pedagogy.  Butterfield’s 
father  was  later  principal  of  schools 
in  Charlotteville  and  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  the  son  obtained  his  elementary 
education. 

Butterfield  became  editor  of  The 
Campus  at  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  where  he  majored  in  English.  His 
first  newspaper  job  was  sports  corre- 
•spondent  at  the  university  for  the 
Rochester  Herald.  Later  he  worked 
for  the  Rochester  Evening  Journal 
and  the  Sunday  American  in  the  same 
capacity.  He  matriculated  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  School  of  Journalism 
in  1927,  but  it  seemed  “tame”  to  him 
after  his  speaking  acquaintance  with 
a  city  room,  so  he  stayed  only  six 
months.  Next  he  wrote  full-page  fea¬ 
ture  stories  of  famous  local  murders 
for  the  Rochester  Sunday  American, 
and  in  1928  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  as  a  reporter.  In 
1930  he  quit  to  do  free-lance  work  for 
magazines.  Later  the  same  year  he 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger’s  rewrite  staff  and  was  first 
chairman  of  the  Ledger  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  He  also 
served  as  a  vice-president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia-Camden  guild. 

He  became  full-time  Philadelphia 
correspondent  for  Time  and  Fortune 
in  March,  1937,  after  contributing 
news  from  that  city  for  eight  years. 
He  went  to  New  York  early  this 
month,  and  Butterfield  misses  most  in 
the  big  city  the  “real”  buttermilk,  he 
used  to  get  in  Philadelphia.  In  1929 


he  married  Patricia  McCord,  sister  of 
Frederick  McCord  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Peter  McCord.  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
cartoonist.  They  have  no  children. 
Sidelight:  Butterfield  is  writing  a 

book  on  America’s  first  muckraker, 
George  Lippard,  Philadelphia  novelist 
and  friend  of  Poe. 

Cook  Protege  of  Paul  Block 

None  other  than  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  gave 
“Zeke”  Cook  his  nickname.  Cook  met 
Paul  Block,  the  publisher,  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.,  where  Cook  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 
Mr.  Block,  surprised  that  Cook  didn’t 
take  a  note  during  a  20-minute  inter¬ 
view,  wrote  down  the  reporter’s  name 
and  address  and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  story.  Cook  sent  it,  of  course. 
“Next  time  he  came  through  Albu¬ 
querque  he  couldn’t  get  over  being 
amazed  that  I  had  quoted  him  so  well 
v/ithout  taking  notes.”  said  Cook. 
“Upshot  was  that  he  offered  me  a  job 
and  I  took  him  up,  early  in  1936. 

“I  met  him  at  Topeka,  where  he 
was  talking  with  Alf  Landon.  and  rode 
with  him  on  his  private  car  to  Toledo. 
Mr.  Block  couldn’t  remember  Zenas 
and  asked  me  to  pick  a  nickname. 
While  I  was  cogitating  Grove  Patter¬ 
son  came  up  with  Zeke,  and  Zeke  it's 
been  ever  since.” 

Cook,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  in  his  native  Albu¬ 
querque,  thus  landed  his  second  re¬ 
porter’s  job  through  Mr.  Block’s  aus¬ 
pices  on  the  Toledo  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times.  He  specialized  in  labor 
and  put  out  a  special  edition  of  the 
Times  on  Toledo’s  centennial  in  1937. 
Mr.  Block  then  sent  him  to  New  York, 
where  he  wrote  for  the  Paul  Block 
Syndicate.  Last  June,  after  a  try-out 
period  working  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days,  he  joined  Newsweek.  He  took 
charge  of  the  Fourth  Estate  depart¬ 
ment  when  Nelson  Lansdale  was 
shifted  to  the  art  section  two  weeks 
ago. 

Cook  married  Miss  Ruth  H.  War- 
ringer  of  New  York  last  April  30.  His 
ambition  is  “to  write,  primarily  short 
siories,  but  perhaps  a  novel.” 

OCT.  ROTO  LINAGE  OFF 

Newspap>er  rotogravure  advertising 
linage  for  October  showed  a  decline 
of  16.6%,  representing  a  total  volume 
of  1,229,750  lines,  a  decrease  of  244,555 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  this  week 
by  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 
Local  gravure  showed  the  smallest, 
totaling  508,810,  a  decrease  of  16,151, 
or  3.1%.  National  roto  linage 
amounted  to  720.940,  a  decline  of  228,- 
404,  or  24%.  Monotone  copy  totaled 
1,091,021  as  compared  with  138,729 
lines  of  color  roto. 


RETAIL  MANUAL  ISSUED 

The  1938  Retailers  Manual  of  Taxes 
and  Regulations  was  issued  recently 
by  the  Institute  of  Distribution,  New 
York.  In  a  well-indexed  looseleaf 
handbook  are  contained  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  all  state  and  municipal  laws 
and  ordinances  that  tax,  regulate  or 
affect  retail  merchants  in  any  way, 
and  highlights  of  the  most  pertinent 
Federal  statutes.  Contents  are  divided 
as  follows:  state  sales,  occupational 
and  excise  taxes;  state  chain  store 
taxes;  state  business  and  occupational 
restrictions;  state  trade  practice  regu¬ 
lations;  state  work  and  labor  restric¬ 
tions;  state  unemployment  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws;  municipal 
ordinances;  a  map;  Robinson-Patman 
Act;  and  miscellaneous  items. 

PENNA.  HOTEL  ADS 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  Nov.  21 — Action  by 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  on  Nov.  18  added  at  least 
15  new  participants  to  the  group  of 
hotels  financing  a  unified  advertising 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotels 
Association.  The  sub-regional  group 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  100% 
support  of  the  state  association’s  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  carried  out  through  an 
assessment  of  65  cents  per  room  on 
each  hotel.  Most  of  the  advertising 
goes  into  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  adjoining  states.  Under  the  state 
plan  a  fund  of  more  than  $16,000  has 
been  raised  for  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  The  campaign  slogan 
is:  “For  a  Fre.sh  Start — Stop  at  a 
HOTEL.” 

TO  DISTRIBUTE  SERIES 

The  18  Gannett  Newspapers  will 
distribute  to  all  educators,  from  grade 
schools  to  colleges,  located  in  their 
city  the  George  Sokolsky  series  “The 
American  Way  of  Life”  now  running 
in  Liberty  Magazine.  In  a  letter 
which  accompanies  the  first  install¬ 
ment  the  local  publisher  states:  “We 
will  be  frank.  We  have  a  selfish  rea¬ 
son  for  wanting  you  to  read  this 
story.  We  also  feel  that  as  a  teacher 
you  are  concerned  with  facts  which 
influence  straight  thinking  and  affect 
the  economic  future  of  America.” 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magaiinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  die  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Cbi 

Chicago— 35  Eatf  Woekor  Driva 
Los  AiiqaUs— 33B7  Tovlet  Straat 


OKAYS  UQUOR  TIE-UPS 

Atlantic  City,  Nov.  21 — A  local  re- 
tailer  may  “tie-in”  with  national  ad¬ 
vertising  without  violating  the  stric 
New  Jersey  liquor  code.  The  nationa 
and  local  displays  may  be  set  ad¬ 
joining  as  though  one  unit  in  the 
newspaper  page.  But  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  wholesaler  must  not  pay  for 
the  retailer’s  “tied-in”  advertising,  at 
least  not  beyond  the  New  Jersey  limit 
of  $50  a  year.  This  was  the  reply  from 
D.  Frederick  Burnett,  State  alcoholic 
beverage  control  commissioner,  to  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record  of  Hacken¬ 
sack.  The  latter  sent  samples  of  a 
layout  with  the  Mission  Bell  Wines 
display  directly  adjoining  the  local 
advertisement  of  the  Gold  Seal  Liquor 
Company,  Hackensack  agents  for  such 
wines. 

■ 

MEDICAL  SUPPLEMENT 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  recently 
published  a  medical  supplement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Wayne  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  under  the  supervision  of 
Lawrence  C.  Salter,  former  medical 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  now  assistant 
in  press  relations  to  Dr.  Morris  Fish- 
bein  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  supplement  was  12  pages 
tabloid  size. 


CRAN  RE-ELECTED 

G.  A.  Cran,  advertising  director. 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  one-day  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Salem,  Ore.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
B  C.  publishers  at  Vancouver,  B.  C 


MA6/C*mar6/h 

•Trade  Mark 

JUDGE  this  New  Easy-Writing 
Royal  by  results.  Judge  its  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Future  by  the  time 
and  effort  they  save  ...  by  the 
y  better  typing  they  help  your  ^ 
operators  produce.  Give  Royal’s  “ 
New  No.  1 . .  .THE  DESK  TEST. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC 

TWO  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

^^Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.'’^  AUGUSTINE 


THE  SECRETARY  IS  RKiHT — In  a  reoeni  radio  address, 
Seeretary  of  Commerce  Roper  said,  “To  have  lasting  pros¬ 
perity,  the  people  must  be  able  to  buy  gootls  that  have 
been  produced  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  .  .  .  The  pyramid¬ 
ing  of  neetlless  costs  is  a  prime  defect  in  the  channel  of 
distribution.  This  must  be  corrected  through  a  proper 
balancing  of  costs  if  the  masses  of  the  people  are  to  ha'c 
a  fair  chance  to  improve  their  standards  of  living.  .  .  . 


The  objective  should  be  efficient  distribution  and  just  pay¬ 
ment  for  needed  services.  .  .  .” 

Straight  line  distribution,  elimination  or  reduction  of 
costly  and  unnee<letl  services  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  part  of  chain  store  methods  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

SOURCE — National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 


A  Congress  of  Business 
Experts 

Kditors  <»f  llic  135  hii>iiie>s  jiubli- 
calioiis.  banded  togetlur  in  tlu-  As- 
,(Kiatt‘d  Business  Paj)ers.  Inc.  are 
recognized  authorities  in  tlie  fields 
wliicli  tliey  serve.  The  facts  and 
opinions  which  they  publish  provide 
useful  guides  to  judgment  for  over 
two  million  business  men. 

When  you  quote  from  a  publica¬ 
tion  hearing  the  symbol  you 

may  do  so  with  the  assurance  that 
such  material  is  both  reliable  and 
authentic.  A.B.P.  headcpiarters  or 
its  individual  |)ublication  editors  will 
cooperate  with  you  in  your  effort  to 
make  clear  to  the  public,  interesting 
and  basic  facts  about  business. 

■SOURCE  —  Associated  Business 
Papers.  Inc. 

Beer  Nets  Million  Daily  in 
Taxes,  Study  Reveals 

Beer  has  become  a  revenue  i)ro- 
ilucer  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  day  for  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
Governments — more  than  $500  a  min¬ 
ute  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
alone — according  to  official  figures 
in  “Beer  and  Brewing  in  America.” 
the  1938  edition  of  the  industry’s 
econfimic  textbook.  The  study  is  a 
revised  edition  by  Standard  Statis¬ 
tics  Company.  Inc.,  of  the  Imok  by 
the  late  Warren  M.  Persons,  former 
|»rofessor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University,  published  by  the  United 
Brewers  Industrial  Foundation. 
Copies  are  available  on  request. 

The  booklet  gives  an  up-to-date  re¬ 
capitulation  of  tbe  economic  benefits 
to  the  nation  resulting  from  relegal¬ 
ization  of  beer  in  April.  1933.  Bene¬ 
fits  accruing  to  allied  industries, 
labor,  public  revenues  and  local  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  estimated  at  .seven  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  five  and  one-half 
years,  of  which  $1,800,000,000  was 
absorbed  by  Federal.  State  and  l<K:al 
taxes. 

SOURCE — United  Brewers  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 

Wage-Earners*  Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
W.P.A.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 
constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Next  In  importance  is  rent, 
which  takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is 
third,  at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 
Last  year  less  money  was  spent  for 


electricity  in  the  home  than  was 
spent  for  admission  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  alone.  .SOl'RCE — Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute. 

High  ways  of  Tomorrow 

Super-highways,  their  need,  loca¬ 
tion  and  economic  justification  will 
undoubtedly  receive  consideration  by 
the  next  Congress.  This  subject  will 
also  play  a  major  role  in  tbe  sessions 
of  the  36th  annual  Convention  and 
Highway  Exhibit  of  the  .\merican 
Road  Builders’  Association  in  San 
Francisco.  March  7-10,  1939.  News 
about  tbe  convention  program  and 
the  exhibit  displays,  which  will  fea¬ 
ture  “Highways  of  Tomorrow.”  is 
being  released  to  the  nation’s  press  to 
tlirow  light  on  this  important  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  high¬ 
way  profession  and  industry.  "High¬ 
ways  of  History’’  also  receive  their 
share  of  attention  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Albert  C.  Rose,  senior  high¬ 
way  engineer.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  .Articles  scheduled  for  the 
near  future  include  "The  Santa  Fe 
Trail”  and  the  “Oregon  Trail.”  The 
importance  of  good  roads  for  every¬ 
one  is  dramatized  by  Charles  M.  Up- 
ham.  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 
highway  engineers,  in  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn.  “Down  the  Road.”  which  is 
already  published  by  487  weekly 
newspapers.  “Cities  Depend  on 
Highways  for  Food”  is  his  most  re¬ 
cent  column  subject.  Mats,  car¬ 
toons  and  plnttographs  accompany 


all  material.  Editors  can  obtain  this 
material  and  other  highway  informa¬ 
tion  without  charge  by  writing  the 
American  Road  Builders’  .Association 
Features  Service,  963  National  Press 
Building.  Washingt(»n.  1).  C. 

SOURCE — .Ameriean  Road  Build¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Railroads  Propose  Legis¬ 
lative  Program 

The  railroads  propose  a  long-range 
plan  of  legislation,  containing  eigh¬ 
teen  specific  suggestions  for  changes 
in  legislation  <)r  public  pedicies  of 
transportation.  Summarized,  the 
plan  provides: 

First,  recognize  railroads  as  a 
business,  entitled  to  tbe  same  chance 
to  make  a  living  which  other  business 
lias.  .Allow  railroads  to  participate 
in  prosperity  when  there  is  prosp<*r- 
ity.  Give  them  reasonable  freedom 
to  “jirice”  their  product  to  meet  sit¬ 
uations  as  they  arise;  to  adjust  their 
services  to  the  demands  of  traffic; 
and  to  adjust  their  expenses  to  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

And.  second,  give  railroads  equal¬ 
ity  of  treatment  and  opportunity  with 
all  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Establish  public  policies  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  that  sound  basis  and  our 
railroads  will  continue  as  self-sup¬ 
porting.  tax-paying,  efficiently  op¬ 
erated  carriers.  Cf>pies  of  this  Rail¬ 
road  Program  will  be  furnished. 

.SOURCE — Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads. 


Dry  Sentimeut  Decreasing 

.Absence  of  any  material  increase 
in  dry  sentiment  throughout  the 
Uniteil  States  was  indicated  in  tbe 
results  of  such  tests  as  were  af¬ 
forded  by  this  past  election  on  No¬ 
vember  8tb. 

The  results  of  these  elections  on 
wet  and  dry  issues  substantiate  tbe 
belief  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute 
that  the  initial  waves  of  local  option 
ehetions  have  subsided.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  for  more  than  a  year  has  been 
engaged  in  compiling  local  option 
election  results  from  official  figures. 
These  figures  show  that  prior  to  the 
election  on  NovemlM-r  8th.  there  had 
been  less  than  1.800  local  option 
elections  involving  spirits,  which  had 
resulted  in  only  2.379  dry  victories. 

.SOURCE  Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute.  Inc. 

A  Basic  American  Industry 

The  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hard 
Coal  (Anthracite)  Industry  is  sel¬ 
dom  considered— still  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  American  business. 

The  annual  production  of  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  worth  more  than  all  the  na¬ 
tion’s  production  of  gold,  silver,  lead 
and  aluminum  added  together;  over 
three  times  the  value  of  all  copper; 
two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of 
all  iron  ore;  and  nearly  six  times 
the  value  of  all  zinc. 

Anthracite  employs  more  than 
100,000  people  for  preparation  and 
mining  alone.  To  these  and  to  other 
employees.  Anthracite  pays  annual 
wages  of  more  than  $155,000,000. 

Nearly  1,000,000  railway  cars  are 
required  each  year  to  transport  An¬ 
thracite,  producing  railway  revenue 
of  about  $100,000,000. 

All  the  railway  cars  required  in  a 
year  would  make  a  train  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles  long — more 
than  enough  to  reach  across  the 
United  States  and  back. 

Nine  thousand  retail  coal  dealers, 
with  40,000  employees,  have  $375,- 
000,000  invested  in  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment,  with  total  retail  sales  of  about 
$425,000,000. 

More  than  6,000,000  homes,  hous¬ 
ing  more  than  35,000,000  people,  are 
heated  with  Anthracite.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  millions  invested  in  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  equipment — 
more  millions  spent  for  equipment  to 
use  the  fuel — millions  that  go  for 
salaries  and  wages,  freight  and  taxes 
— it  is  obvious  that  Anthracite  is  one 
of  the  largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  of  America’s  basic 
Industries.  SOURCE  —  Anthracite 
Industries,  Inc. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factuai  Information 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

National  Press  Bldr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publicizing 
need  of  "more,  better  and  safer  roads." 
An  educational  column,  "Down  the 
Road."  A  series  of  articles,  "History 
of  Highways,”  with  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Also  highway  facts  and  figures 
and  a  monthly  publication,  "Road  Build- 
era'  News."  Free  to  editors. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3267  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
A  non-profit  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-find¬ 
ing  and  BtaSistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 
Transportaitlon  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic,  finance,  tagatlon.  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 


Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
36B  Lezlngtoo  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cop^r  &  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Editors  interested  in  building,  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  home  furnishing  are  invited 
to  call  upon  us  for  data  on  the  uses  of 
Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze.  Our  library 
is  most  complete:  the  history  of  copper 
most  interesting;  its  future  usefulness 
is  unlimited. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  Industry. 

NationalAssociationof  Food  Chains 

786  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Logan,  Executive  Tlce-Prestdent 
Continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informative  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion  Bast  40th  Street,  New  York 


This  group  of  16S  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 
reservoir  of  factual  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  production,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion.  transportation. 


A  non-profit  incorporated  membership  as¬ 
sociation,  onanized  by  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try  of  tbe  united  States  to  interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  industry  to  tbe  public. 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  F 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


told  their  friends  about  this  scientific 
fitting  of  babies’  shoes. 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  93.  The  Baby  Market 


Drug  Store  Test 

A  THIRD  EXPERIMENT  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  drug  store  is  operated 
on  virtually  the  same  lines  as  the 
two  other  campaigns.  The  druggist 
went  through  his  stock  and  found 
dozens  of  items  that  would  enable  the 
mother  to  give  her  baby  or  babies 
scientific  protection  at  feeding  time — 
bottles,  nipples,  sterilizers,  brushes, 
etc. 


DURING  the  past  10  months  we  have 

had  an  opportunity  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  and  watch  three  local  retail 
advertisers  prepare  copy  that  interests 
probably  not  more  than  10%  of  the 
total  circulation  of  the  papers  they 
used. 

These  campaigns  were  devoted  to 
merchandise  that  mothers  buy  for 
babies  and  very  small  children.  In 
assisting  one  of  these  advertisers  with 
his  copy,  we  asked  the  Government 
to  tell  us  something  about  the  birth 
rate  of  babies  in  the  U.  S.  and  the 
months  they  are  born.  The  following 
table  will  probably  be  as  surprising 
to  readers  of  this  column  as  it  was  to 
us.  The  1930  Census  Report  follows; 
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Birth  and  Death  Rate 

IN  1915.  the  birth  rate  per  thousand 

was  25.1  At  the  end  of  1936  this 
had  dropped  to  16.6.  The  death  rate 
per  thousand  was  14.1  in  1915  and  this 
had  dropped  to  11.5  in  1936.  These 
figures  prove  conclusively  that  our 
birth  rate  is  declining  and  our  death 
rate,  per  thousand,  is  declining.  In¬ 
surance  statisticians  have  stated  re¬ 
peatedly  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  that  by  1960  to  1970  our  popu¬ 
lation  will  have  become  stabilized  and 
their  guess  as  to  our  total  population 
at  that  time  ranges  from  145,000,000 
to  150,000,000. 

During  the  past  25  years  doctors, 
dieticians,  health  centers,  public 
clinics  and  our  public  schools  have  to¬ 
gether  spread  literally  tons  of  in¬ 
formation  about  how  to  take  care  of 
babies — ^how  to  dress  them — how  to 
feed  them — until  today  the  modern 
mother,  regardless  of  her  educational 
background  or  her  income,  now  has 
available  in  practically  every  town 
and  city  in  the  United  States  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  visiting  nurse,  a  doctor, 
and  a  local  clinic. 


gardless  of  how  active  the  child  might 
be,  she  would  never  be  uncovered. 
Through  trial  and  error,  she  finally 
developed  a  sleeping  robe  that  per¬ 
mitted  absolute  freedom  for  the  child 
and,  regardless  of  how  much  the 
youngster  kicked,  turned,  or  squirmed 
she  was  always  under  cover. 

A  second  child  arrived.  The  gar¬ 
ment  was  changed  slightly,  and  so 
impressed  was  the  mother  with  the 
garment,  as  were  her  friends  and 
neighbors,  that  the  garment  was 
patented.  Two  years  later  another 
baby  arrived  and  now  the  mother  has 
proof  from  five  years  of  experimenting 
with  this  garment  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  health  protection  devices  that 
might  be  used. 

During  the  summer  of  1938  this  gar¬ 
ment  was  brought  to  our  attention  and 
some  little  advertisements  were  pre¬ 
pared  showing  a  picture  of  the  baby 
ill  the  sleeping  robe  in  its  crib.  The 
advertisements  were  small — about  two 
inches.  The  copy  was  prepared,  some 
little  rotogravure  ads  made,  and  four 
department  stores  in  a  rather  large 
city  were  shown  the  garment  which 
they  bought  on  sight. 

Using  the  Government  figures  al¬ 
ready  quoted  above,  this  mother  and 
her  business  associates  now  know 
that  they  have  about  180,000  prospects 
coming  into  the  market  each  month. 
These  new  babies,  plus  the  babies 
born  last  year,  the  year  before  and  the 
year  before  give  a  potential  market  of 
somewhere  around  a  half-million 
babies  and  small  children  who  appear 
as  prospects  every  30  days. 


Babies'  Shoes 

ANOTHER  of  the  experiments  that  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  watch 
is  being  conducted  by  a  shoe  store 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  an  of¬ 
fice  building.  The  owner  of  this  store 
decided  that  many  mothers  would  be 
interested  in  a  scientific  fitting  of  their 
youngsters— babies  from  10  months 
to  two  or  three  years  of  age.  Little 
two-inch  advertisements  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  run  three  times  a  week. 
After  five  months  this  store  owner 
has  added  to  his  customer  list  dozens 
of  mothers  and  they,  in  turn,  have 


Ads  Directed  at  Babies 
SCAN  A  DOZEN,  50  or  100  daily 
newspapers  and  try  to  locate  special 
advertisements  that  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  mothers  with  babies  or  small 
children.  The  percentage  of  this  kind 
of  advertising  in  daily  newspapers  is 
very  small  and  a  little  research  in 
any  market  should  convince  any  local 
manager  that  here  is  a  field  that  vir¬ 
tually  has  been  overlooked  for  years. 

Take  the  matter  of  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  typical  experiment  now 
going  on.  Five  years  ago  a  mother 
with  a  college  background  had  her 
first  baby — a  little  girl.  Some  babies 
are  born  kickers  and  this  child  fell 
in  that  category.  The  mother  de¬ 
cided  that  she  would  invent  some 
sort  of  a  sleeping  robe  so  that  re- 


Scott 

^Straight-Unit^ 


and 

^Multi  -  Unit” 

Presses 


in  “Standard  Hi-Speed’*  and 
“Extra  -  Hi  -  Speed”  models  — 
Floor-fed,  Balcony  or  Mezza¬ 
nine  arrangement. 

To  fit  any  pressroom  condi¬ 
tion. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Prospects  in  Every  Town 

ANY  TOWN  that  supports  a  daily 

newspaper  has  one  or  more  stores 
that  might  be  sold  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign  of  small  advertise¬ 
ments  directed  at  mothers  with  babies 
or  small  children.  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  as  to  what  it  costs  to 
bring  a  child  into  the  world  and  main¬ 
tain  it  in  good  health  up  to  adoles¬ 
cence.  Parents  with  small  incomes 
know  that  it  is  the  most  expensive 
item  in  their  home  and  most  of  them 
are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  if 
they  believe  that  it  will  give  them 
additional  insurance  in  keeping  the 
baby  well  and  alive. 

The  preparation  of  copy  that  would 
interest  mothers  with  babies  or  small 
children  should,  we  believe,  be  done 
with  the  assistance  of  a  trained  dieti¬ 
cian.  a  visiting  nurse  or  a  doctor. 
Select  any  one  of  these  three  individ¬ 
uals  in  your  town,  tell  them  franklv 
what  you  have  in  mind  and  then  ask 
them  for  the  names  of  one  or  two 
books  that  cover  the  products  that 
are  to  be  advertised.  Most  of  these 
books  will  be  found  in  a  public  li¬ 
brary.  We  have  talked  to  many  baby 
specialists  and,  without  exception,  we 
have  found  them  more  than  willing 
to  co-operate  in  giving  us  information 
that  would  help  us  to  prepare  really 
scientific  advertising  copy. 

Most  parents  are  agreed  that  the 
care  and  rearing  of  babies  is  an  all¬ 
day  job.  Mothers  with  babies  have 
them  on  their  minds  constantly  and 
most  of  them  are  seeking  better  tech¬ 
niques  of  taking  care  of  the  baby, 
they  are  willing  to  discuss  food  for¬ 
mulae  by  the  hour,  and  they  will  look 
at  anything  which  is  brought  to  their 
attention  which  might  help  the  mother 
to  ward  off  illness  and  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  baby  through  the  trying  first 
two  or  three  years  of  its  life. 

Stores  selling  merchandise  that  is 
bought  by  mothers  for  babies  almost 


always  have  other  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  so  that  a  campaign  directed  a; 
mothers  with  babies  or  small  childret 
is  a  constant  feeder  for  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store.  Once  the  mother 
has  become  a  customer  for  baby  items 
she  naturally  buys  other  merch.mdist 
in  the  store — for  herself,  the  hus¬ 
band,  or  for  the  grown  children.  The 
baby  market  is  a  big  one  and  because 
of  the  sentimental  tie-up  and  the 
constant  fear  on  the  part  of  mothers 
that  they  are  not  doing  the  right  thing, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  the  copy 
and  get  almost  immediate  results. 

How  many  prospects  are  there  in 
your  market  for  things  for  babies’ 
There  are  four  we  know  of: — drug 
stores  that  sell  the  accessories  and 
some  foods;  grocery  stores  that  seD 
foods:  department  stores  that  sell 
sleeping  equipment  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel;  and  the  shoe  stores  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  babies’  shoes.  Practically 
any  town  with  a  daily  newspaper 
might  solicit  these  four  classifications 
and  get  an  account  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion. 
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Says  Business,  Public 
Resent  Arnold's  Attack 

The  recent  attack  by  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Thurman  Arnold  on 
advertising  as  a  creator  of  monopoly 
will  be  resented  by  business,  labor 
and  the  consumer  public,  according 
to  Homer  Havermale,  vice-president 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
and  chairman  of  the  Central  Council 
of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

Answering  Arnold’s  charges  that 
competitive  advertising  leads  to  mo- 
nofioly,  as  expressed  by  the  assistant 
attorney  general  in  a  consent  decree  | 
agreement  in  the  automobile  financing 
anti-trust  suits,  Mr.  Havermale  de¬ 
clared  that  compietitive  advertising, 
instead  of  fostering  monopoly,  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  deterrent,  as  it  enables  the 
small  business  man  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  product  in 
competition  with  large  corporations. 

He  pointed  out  such  advertising  is 
a  constant  spur  to  companies  engaged 
in  any  similar  type  of  production.  "If 
one  company  introduces  a  new  device 
or  process  and  advertises  it,  rivals  in 
the  field  must  hurry  to  perfect  a  like 
or  superior  product,”  he  said.  "Such 
competition  forces  down  prices  and 
benefits  the  consumer.  With  the  con- 
.':umer  able  to  buy,  demand  increases 
and  more  men  must  be  put  to  work 
to  satisfy  the  demand.” 


5T  NON  M£T 


IVORYDALEl  A  huge  community  in 
its  own  right,  covering  vast  acre¬ 
age.  employing  an  army  of  workers, 
and  proud  of  its  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  successful  operation. 
A  highly  profitable  enterprise  through 
good  times  and  bad.  There's  Ohio 
for  you.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
manufacturing  products  highly  re¬ 
garded  the  civilized  globe  around. 
Ivory  Soap  is  for  sale  everywhere:  so 
are  many  other  of  the  institution's 
honored  line. 


The  Company  has  been  a  consist¬ 
ent  advertiser.  The  answer:  consoli¬ 
dated  net  sales  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  last,  totaled  about  $209,000,- 
000.  OHIO  is  like  that — the  home  of 
many  great  typically  American  in¬ 
dustries.  each  and  every  one  a  per¬ 
petual  advertisement  for  the  State  as 
a  whole. 


and  its  NEWSPAPERS  are  like  THIS 


They  contribute  importantly  to  the 
fundamental  solidarity  of  every  vil¬ 
lage,  hamlet  and  town  .  .  .  are,  for 
the  most  part,  located  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities  to  the  individual  prosperity 
of  which  they  contribute  steadfastly. 
As  a  consequence,  these  Non-Metro¬ 
politan  areas  are  of  very  SPECIAL 
importance  to  the  national  advertiser 
seeking  stabilized  markets. 


Kxaiiiiiie  a  map  of  Ohio  .  .  .  note  that  the  newspapers  here  pridefully 
listed,  are  among  those  that  cover  it  strategically.  The  actual  figures  are 
impressive:  this  total  Hometown  Market  is  made  up  of  58'/(  of  Ohio 
families.  The  eomhined  population  of  about  81  of  these  non-metropolitan 
markets  aggregates  a  total  exceeding  that  of  nil  Ohio  eities  of  100,000 
or  more. 

To  contact  this  significant  Market  is  made  easier  and  surer  by  using 
hometown  newspapers  close  to  the  hearts  of  its  people.  Moreover,  these 
newspapers  have  the  same  stamina  that  is  established  by  the  State's  great 
industries. 


Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (e) 
Lorain  Journal  &  Times-Herald  (e) 
Mansfield  News-Journal  (e) 
Middletown  News-Journal  (e  &  s) 
New  Philadelphia  Times  (e) 
Roveima-Kent  Record  (e) 

Sidney  News  (e) 

Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (e) 


Alliance  Review  (e) 

Ashland  Times-Gazette  (e) 
Athens  Messenger  (e  &  s) 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (e) 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (e) 
Defiance  Crescent-News  (e) 
Dover  Reporter  (e) 

Findlay  Republican-Courier  (m) 
Fremont  Messenger  (e) 
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EDITOR 


&  PUBLISHER 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


MANY  PEOPLE  claim  that  democracy 
does  not  and  cannot  work.  Today  it 
is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  from  the 
outside  and  within.  But  democracy 
has  its  staunch  defenders,  among  whom 
must  be  listed  Herbert  Agar,  Pulitzer- 
prize  winning  member  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal’s  editorial  staff, 
who  proclaims  his  faith  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  it  in  his  new  book,  “The  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Happiness”  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$3). 

This  work,  as  fully  provocative  as 
its  Declaration-of-Independence-in- 
spired  title,  is  a  history  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  from  the  days  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  up  until  the  first  election  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  that  party, 
Mr.  Agar  believes,  which  has  been 
foremost  among  those  institutions  that 
uphold  the  ideals  of  the  founding 
fathers. 

However,  "The  Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness”  is  not  an  argumentative  book 
and  does  not  attempt  to  “sell”  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  reader.  The 
author,  who  approaches  his  subject 
matter  with  an  inquiring  mind,  makes 
no  conscious  effort  to  whitewash  the 
sins  of  the  Democrats,  nor  is  he  un¬ 
duly  hard  on  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Agar  is  liberal  in  his  views  and 
more  than  a  little  the  philosopher. 
His  newspaper  training  has  made  him 
a  realist.  It  is  there  that  the  provoca¬ 
tive  aspect  of  the  book  comes  in.  In 
Mr.  Agar’s  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  of  us,  there  seems  to  be  a 
constant  conflict  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  along  with  a  fervent  hope 
and  the  strong  belief  that  injustice, 
stupidity  and  greed  can  either  be 
stamped  out  for  good  or  rendered 
comparatively  harmless. 

Jeffcrton't  “Audacious  Statemuut" 

In  the  beginning  of  his  book  the 
author  expresses  himself  in  this  way: 

“.  .  .  if  we  really  should  seek  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  we  could  build  a  good 
America  without  the  use  of  guns  or 
tear-gas  or  Siberias.  We  could  even 
enjoy  ourselves  while  we  did  it.” 
Yet,  in  another  place  he  speaks  of 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  “audacious  state¬ 
ment”  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
saying:  “We  know  it  is  false,  yet  we 
shall  not  be  content  until  we  have 
made  it  as  true  as  possible.  If  we  are 
a  nation  at  all  it  is  this  act  of  faith 
which  gives  us  unity.  We  deny  it 
often,  as  all  men  deny  their  souls. 
We  forget  it  for  years  at  a  time.  Yet 
we  do  not  know  pride  or  peace  as  a 
nation  except  when  we  are  trying, 
however  inadequately,  to  justify  the 
statement.” 

Those  words,  so  well  chosen,  and 
having  so  much  the  ring  of  sincerity, 
are  still  disturbing.  One  wants  to 
know  if  faith  is  strong  enough  to  bring 
about  an  ideal  state,  when  that  state 
is  based  on  an  admittedly  false  pre¬ 
mise.  In  other  words  can  wisdom  and 
right  come  out  of  self-delusion  and 
wishful  thinking?  Those  questions 
the  author  does  not  answer.  No  one, 
perhaps,  has,  or  can  answer  them,  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Yet  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Agar  that  his  book  has  inferentially 
posed  them;  that  it  may  make  those 
who  read  the  work,  think  a  little. 
For  if  anything  needs  clear,  sane 
thought  in  this  benighted  modern 
world  it  is  probably  the  subject  of 
government. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  “The  Pursuit 
of  Happiness”  ends  in  a  blind  alley. 
It  does  provide  a  clue  which  is  found 
in  the  last  few  sentences.  “We  have 
the  intelligence,”  the  author  says,  “to 
define  our  troubles,  and  the  physical 
means  with  which  to  meet  them.  In 


the  end,  whether  we  make  America  a 
good  or  a  bad  country  will  depend 
upon  what  we  make,  individually,  of 
oiurselves.  A  selfish  and  greedy  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  free.” — C.  G.  T. 

_  ■ 

AN  ACCREDITED  Spanish-American 
war  corresjmndent  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  at  16;  a  consular  officer 
in  the  U.  S.  Consular  Service  at 
Fiume,  Italy,  in  1903,  at  21;  interpre¬ 
ter;  lawyer;  U.  S.  Congressman,  and 
World  War  aviator  are  some  of  the 
phases  in  the  amazingly  adventurous 
career  of  New  York’s  reform  Mayor, 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  as  pointed  out 
in  “This  Man  LaGuardia,”  by  Lowell 
M.  Limpus,  political  editor.  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Burr  W.  Leyson  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $3). 

A  racy,  easy-reading  newspaper 
language  features  this  work  on  the 
peppery  solitary  fighter  who,  by  dint 
of  hard  work,  courage  and  idealism, 
crushed  Tammany  Hall,  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  political  machine  in  America. 
The  authors  have  had  access  to  the 
Mayor’s  personal  files  and  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  discuss  his  private  life,  hitherto 
unrevealed.  Within  the  420  pages  of 
this  friendly  biography  the  reader  will 
find  a  fine  introduction  for  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  unpredictable  quantity, 
whose  name  is  being  mentioned  as  of 
possible  Presidential  calibre. — S.  J.  M. 

■ 

JACK  WARWICK,  editorial  writer 
and  paragrapher  for  the  Toledo 
Blade  for  many  years,  whose  humor¬ 
ous  and  philosophical  quips  have  been 
reprinted  in  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  has  issued  a  book,  “All  in  a 
Lifetime,”  a  collection  of  some  of  his 
writings  in  the  34  years  he  has  been 
on  the  Blade,  interspersed  with  some 
startlingly  beautiful  poetry. 

The  book  has  a  foreword  by  Grove 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  Blade,  in 
which  he  says:  “In  this  little  book  are 
brought  together  a  few  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  words  the  au¬ 
thor  has  written  for  the  Blade  family 
through  the  years — not  a  barking 
word,  or  an  unjust  word,  or  an  un¬ 
kind  one — mostly  sweet  and  tolerant 
words,  which  have  made  people  think 
better  of  themselves  and  others.  .  .  . 
They  all  come  from  a  good  Friend  and 
a  good  Neighbor — out  of  the  mind  by 
way  of  the  heart.” 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  Charles  E.  Wittenbrook,  Blade 
artist. 

The  book  is  published  by  Jack  him¬ 
self,  and  may  be  obtained  from  him 
at  the  Blade.  The  price  is  $2,  plus  6 
cents  sales  tax.  Jack  does  the  mailing, 
prepaid. — R.  P.  O. 

■ 

"THEY  BUILT  A  CITY,”  published  by 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  tells  the  story 
of  Cincinnati’s  progress  from  the  time 
it  was  founded  150  years  ago.  The 
federal  writers’  project  co-operated 
with  the  Post  in  compiling  the  in¬ 
formation.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Cincinnati  newspapers.  The  book  was 
published  as  the  Post’s  contribution  to 
the  Cincinnati  Sesquicentennial. — 
H.  W.  M. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM  has 

much  in  common  with  the  adult 
newspaper  world,  yet  it  has  certain 
features  that  make  it  a  distinctive 
field.  That  is  the  belief,  at  any  rate, 
of  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism.  University  of 
Texas,  who  has  written  a  new  text  on 
the  subject.  It  is  titled  “Journalism 
and  the  School  Paf>er,”  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  and  priced  at 
$1.48. 

The  appendix  includes  a  special 


style  sheet  for  high  school  use  and  a 
list  of  feature  story  suggestions. — 
C.  G.  T. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

Max  (“I  Cover  the  Waterfront”)  Miller 
wrote  “A  Stranger  Came  to  Port”  in  Xovem- 
her  Scribner's. 

The  Newspaper  World  and  Advertising  Re* 
view  of  London  (October  29th  issue)  tells  of  a 
speech  by  W.  L.  Andrews,  editor  of  tbr  Leeds 
Mercury,  in  which  he  said  that  the  case  of 
Hritain  in  the  recent  European  crisis  ”was  put 
far  less  eflFectivcly  than  it  should  have  l>een  in 
the  United  States.”  due  to  “the  Hritish  (fOV» 
ernment’s  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
publicity.”  In  the  same  issue  an  article  ap* 
]>ears  in  which  Kxitnon  de  Valera  is  (|uoted  as 
having  repudiated  a  so>caIled  ”exclu>tve  inter¬ 
view”  that  appt'ared  in  the  Irish  edition  of  a 
recent  Sunday  Graphic.  The  editor  of  the 
paiier  in  question  stated  that  “the  interview 
was  Ixfught  fronr  a  reputable  agency  .is  an 
original  interview.” 

An  editorial  in  the  same  magazine  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  jxissibility  that  I»r«l  llewart, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  would  “serious¬ 
ly  Consider  whether  he  would  not  devote  some 
of  his  leisure  moments  to  a  perfectly  im¬ 
partial  reconsideration  of  the  law  of  libel.” 

The  current  American  Mercury  contains 
“War-Mongering  on  the  Left,”  by  Eugene 
Lyons. 

“Relief  and  the  Election”  in  Novemlier 
Atlantic  was  contribuie<l  by  Lawrence  Sullivan, 
who,  in  the  past  worked  for  AP  both  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Washington  and  who  covered  the 
WTiite  House  for  UP.  Scripps-Howanl  Alli¬ 
ance  and  the  ll*ashington  Rost.  The  editors 
of  Atlantic,  incidentally,  believe  his  statistics 
important  enough  to  “call  for  immediate  and 
impartial  study.” 


Western  Methods 
Used  In  Near  East 

continued  from  page  5 


countries  to  be  no  different,  even  in 
appearance,  from  any  other  interna¬ 
tional  meeting  of  newspaper  men. 
They  all  wore,  with  the  naturalness 
and  ease  of  long  use,  the  same  sort  of 
clothes  that  we  wear.  Their  faces 
seemed  no  more  oriental  than  those 
.seen  at  any  New  York  gathering. 
Smartly  dressed  women  moved  among 
them,  as  sure  of  their  position  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  a  harem. 

I  had  to  revert  to  one  of  my  few 
Turkish  phrases,  “Ma’ash  Allah!” — 
“wonder  of  God” — when  introduced  to 
the  second  remarkable  fact  about  the 
Balkan  press  conference.  It  was  meet¬ 
ing  in  Yildiz  Palace;  the  famous  home 
of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  the  seat  of  in¬ 
trigues  that  have  bloodied  the  pages 
of  history  and  adorned  exotic  liter¬ 
ature.  This  magnificent  seat  of  secrecy 
is  now  the  center  of  publicity.  And 
the  newspapermen  who  sat  smoking 
and  chatting  in  splendid  chambers;  or 
gathered  in  conference  amidst  the 
sumptuous  settings  of  committee 
rooms;  or  rushed  their  stories  to  tele¬ 
phones  in  compartments  which  had 
once  served  I  know  not  what  regal 
use;  or  met  in  formal  session  in  the 
great  and  glittering  hall  of  state. 


seemed  quite  as  informally  at  home 
Abdul  Hamid  or  his  royal  guest 
William  II,  had  ever  been. 

This  palace,  in  its  stately  surround¬ 
ings  overlooking  the  Bosphorus,  ha: 
been  set  aside  by  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purpose  of  interna¬ 
tional  conferences;  a  symbol  of  the 
mood  of  peace-loving  Turkey.  Has 
any  other  capital  on  earth  made  such 
provision  for  the  new  method  of  sit- 
down-and-talk-it-over  diplomacy?  J 
personally  was  the  more  impressed 
because,  on  this  spot,  amidst  an  old 
Turkish  setting,  I  had  twice  inter¬ 
viewed  the  last  of  the  Turkish  sultans. 


Exchange  of  Journalists 

Our  western  world  is  almost  wholly 
unaware  of  the  third  fact  which  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  big  news:  namely,  that 
Turkey  has  organized  the  Balkan  na¬ 
tions  into  an  alliance  for  peace  and 
independence,  which  abolishes  wars 
amongst  themselves  and  engages  them 
to  stand  together  against  aggression  by 
western  powers. 

And  the  newspapers  are  implement¬ 
ing  this  agreement  in  wise  and  prac¬ 
tical  fashion.  At  this  conference,  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  for  the  regular 
exchange  of  journalists  between  the 
Balkan  newspapers.  Thus,  Turkish 
reporters  will  spend  a  period,  perhaps 
a  year,  on  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  Greek 
and  Yugo-Slav  papers;  while  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  latter  will  work  on 
the  Turkish  press.  This  scheme  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  Balkan  countries.  So 
also  does  the  plan  for  the  publication 
of  weekly  pages  of  news  from  each  of 
the  Balkan  countries  in  the  press  of 
all  the  other  countries.  For  these 
hard-headed  newspapers  know  that 
intelligence  is  the  surest  ground-work 
for  peace. 

The  press  may  well  take  pride  in  its 
march  to  the  East. 
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Hearst  Boston 
Papers  Sign 
AFL  Contract 

Closed  Shop  Not  Provided 

in  One-Year  Agreement 
Increasing  Payroll  $40,000 

The  New  England  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Boston  American,  Daily  Record,  and 
Sunday  Advertiser,  Nov.  21  signed  a 
one-year  contract  with  the  American 
Federation  of  News  Writers,  Reporters 
and  Editorial  Workers,  an  AFL  af¬ 
filiate,  whereby  a  large  percentage  of 
the  editorial  workers  of  the  Hearst 
Boston  papers  realized  a  weekly  wage 
increase  of  from  $5  to  $10.  The  con¬ 
tract,  which  does  not  provide  for  a 
closed  shop,  increases  the  annual  pay¬ 
roll  about  $40,000. 

The  agreement  covers  all  editorial 
workers  with  the  exception  of  the 
managing  editor  and  his  assistant,  day 
and  night  city  editors,  day  and  night 
news  editors  and  Sunday  editors.  A 
40-hour  week  shall  prevail  for  all 
classifications,  except  district  men,  and 
the  employes  will  be  on  a  five-day 
basis  with  the  exception  of  the  sports 
department  and  specialized  workers 
such  as  radio  editors,  Ccurtoonists,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  etc. 

Most  Employes  Benefit 
Rewrite  men,  copy  readers,  make-up 
men,  sports  desk  men,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  caption  writers,  city  desk  as¬ 
sistants,  heads  of  departments  includ¬ 
ing  photographic  and  art,  day  and 
night  news  editors  will  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $59  weekly.  All  reporters, 
drama  writers,  feature  writers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  artists,  librarians, 
fashion  writers,  society  writers  and 
district  men  will  receive  from  $25  for 
beginners  to  $55  after  six  years.  Va¬ 
rious  clerks  and  editorial  department 
assistants  will  be  paid  $18  for  begin¬ 
ners,  graduating  to  $25  after  three 
years.  Office  boys  will  start  at  $15 
and  receive  $18  after  two  years. 

This  is  an  increase  of  from  $55  to 
$59  for  the  rewrite  classification  and 
from  $45  to  $55  for  reporters.  The 
contract  also  includes  that  overtime 
work  shall  be  compensated  for  by 
equal  time  off  in  units  of  eight  hours, 
up  to  26  weeks’  severance  pay,  sick 
leave,  and  annual  vacations  with  pay 
guaranteed.  It  was  signed  by  Harold 
P.  Kern  for  the  management;  George 
E-  Sprague  for  the  unit  and  John  J. 
Murphy  as  representative  of  the  AFL. 

Albany  Wage  Agreement 
the  Albony  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
Hearst  morning  newspaper,  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Times- 
Union  unit  of  the  Tri-City  Newspaper 
Guild,  supplementing  the  unit’s  April 
1  contract  and  covering  minimum 
wages  of  editorial  department  em- 
ployes.  It  provides  a  minimum  wage 
t  of  $20  per  40-hour  week  for  the  first 
year,  $25  for  the  second,  $34  for  the 
third  and  $42.50  beyond  that  for  re¬ 
porters.  The  wage  agreement  expires 
with  the  rest  of  the  contract,  April  1, 
1939,  the  original  having  been  signed 
with  the  specification  that  wage  ne¬ 
gotiations  should  open  Oct.  1. 


NLRB  in  Wilkes-Barre 
representatives  of  the  Philadel- 

ur^i  ^  ®®ce  of  the  NLRB  arrived  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  this  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  eight-week-old  guild 
strike  against  that  city’s  four  news- 
^pers— the  Times  -  Leader,  Record, 
vening  News  and  Sunday  Indepen- 
^nt.  It  was  said  the  board’s  spokes- 
nten  planned  a  new  effort,  which 
earlier  in  the  strike  bogged  down 


mysteriously,  to  bring  the  two  sides 
together  and  settle  the  tieup. 

Last  week,  Bennet  R.  Schauffler, 
labor  board  director,  conferred  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  publishers  and 
representatives  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
ANG  local  and  also  the  American  Of¬ 
fice  Workers  Union,  an  AFL  affiliate. 
No  decision  was  made  at  the  meeting 
regarding  the  question  of  guild  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  non-mechanical  de¬ 
partment  employes,  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  controversial  points. 

However,  it  is  expected  no  surprise 
will  be  occasioned  if  a  vote  is  ordered 
by  the  NLRB  to  determine  whether 
the  guild  has  a  right  by  majority  vote 
to  represent  the  circulation  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  staffs  of  the  newspapers. 
Disputants  have  been  at  loggerheads 
on  this  point,  the  former  calling  for 
the  guild  to  hold  an  election  with  the 
guild  maintaining  that  under  the  Wag¬ 
ner  labor  acts  such  an  action  is  not 
necessary. 

It  was  learned  in  printers’  union 
circles  this  week  that  the  union  has 
voted  not  to  permit  members  to  re¬ 
sume  work  on  one  of  the  strike¬ 
bound  newspapers  should  it  settle 
with  the  guild.  Instead,  it  was  learned, 
the  printers  want  all  four  papers  to 
stay  suspended  until  the  publishers 
have  entered  into  a  signed  contract 
with  the  typographical  unit.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  recently  in  connection 
with  reports  that  the  Sunday  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  about  to  complete  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  guild,  the  publisher, 
Thomas  Heffeman,  having  conceded 
the  guild  bargaining  power  rights  in 
his  non-mechanical  departments. 

I 

Guild  Praises  Publishers 
THE  Newspaper  Guild  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
gave  editorial  praise  last  week  to 
publishers  of  Buffalo’s  newspapers  for 
their  adherence  to  the  new  wages  and 
hours  law.  In  the  current  edition  of 
the  Buffalo  Guild  Reporter,  the  Guild 
editorially  commented  that  “it  isn’t 
often  that  we  congratulate  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  Buffalo  newspapers. 
Our  aims  as  a  union  generally  clash 
pretty  sharply  with  their  desires  as 
publishers  and  businessmen.” 

“However,”  it  continued,  “we  think 
that  the  managements  deserve  our 
thanks  for  their  co-operative  spirit  in 
applying  the  new  wage-hour  law.  The 
Evening  News  in  particular  has  shown 
a  commendable  spirit  in  its  obedience 
to  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Part  of 
this  action,  of  course,  results  from  fear 
of  penalties  for  breaking  the  law.  We 
can’t  help  feeling,  however,  that  the 
News  management,  with  that  of  other 
papers,  has  come  to  feel  that  it  is  just 
to  respect  the  rights  of  its  employes 
voluntarily,  and  is  good  business  as 
well.” 

■ 

ADS  HELP  CHURCHES 

Thanked  by  a  delegation  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Yuba  -  Sutter  -  Butts 
Ministerial  Association  for  editorial 
support  of  Church  Loyalty  days,  Earl 
C.  Brownlee,  managing  editor,  Marys¬ 
ville  (Cal.)  Appeal  -  Democrat,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ministers  try  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  A  few  hours  later 
he  was  summoned  before  a  special 
meeting  of  the  ministers  and  ampli¬ 
fied  his  views  of  what  advertising 
would  do  for  the  churches.  'The  asso¬ 
ciation  took  a  double  truck  at  open 
rates  and  church  attendance  in  the 
area  doubled,  with  some  churches  re¬ 
doubling  attendance. 


MISSOURI  MEETINGS 

Vigorous  condemnation  of  religious 
and  racial  persecution  by  militaristic 
powers,  commendation  of  an  enlarged 
national  defense  program  by  the 
United  States  and  promotion  of  closer 
bonds  between  North  and  South 
America,  were  urged  Nov.  19  by  the 
Missouri  Press  Association  in  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  close  of  its  two- 
day  convention  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
St.  Louis.  James  Todd,  editor,  Mober- 
ly  Monitor  Index,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Frank  L.  Martin,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism,  received  from  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  three  scholarships, 
each  of  $100,  for  assistance  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school.  The  Missouri 
Women’s  Press  Club,  which  met  Nov. 
18  and  19,  invited  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women  to  hold  its 
1940  convention  in  Missouri. 


RIDDER  SCORES  NAZIS 

Victor  Ridder,  secretary  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung  und  Herold,  in  two  speeches 
Nov.  21  and  22,  appealed  to  American 
citizens,  particularly  Jews  and  Ger- 
man-American,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  racial  prejudice  and  animosity  in 
the  U.  S.  His  first  talk  was  before 
the  Bible  class  of  the  West  Side  In¬ 
stitutional  Synagogue,  his  second  was 
given  over  the  radio.  In  both  talks  he 
said  German-Americans  are  shocked 
by  events  in  Reich. 

N.  Y.  STATE  LINAGE 

With  55  newspapers  in  the  state  re¬ 
porting  the  New  York  State  Publish- 
'ers  Association  this  week  announced 
that  10  months’  linage  in  1938  showed 
9.7%  drop  from  the  same  period  in 
1937,  while  October,  1938,  showed 
13.7%  decrease  from  a  year  ago. 


ADDS  8  PAGES 

’The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
has  enlarged  the  tabloid  section  of 
its  Sunday  paper  from  8  to  16  pages. 
This  includes  Parade  of  Youth,  a 
local  school  news  section,  and  other 
features  designed  especially  for 
younger  readers. 


61  local  campaigns 
for  60  cents 


1.  Air  Conditioning 

2.  Bank  Advertising  (I) 

3.  Beauty  Shops  (I) 

4.  Beer 

5.  Business  Schools 

6.  Coffee 

7.  Corsets 

8.  Dress  Shops 

9.  Flowers 

10.  Furnaces  and  Heating 

11.  Furs,  Silver,  Antiques  and 

Rug  Storage 

12.  Department  Stores 

13.  Newspaper  Advertising 

Copy 

14.  Fur  Storage 

15.  Ice  Cream 

16.  Laundry 

17.  How  Long  Should  a  Cam¬ 

paign  Run? 

18.  Men's  Wear 

19.  Women's  Hosiery 

20.  Jewelry  Stores 

21.  Should  Salesmen  Be  Copy 

Writers? 

22.  Coal  Advertising 

23.  Mortuaries 

24.  Cosmetic  Advertising 

25.  Simplified  Headline  Writ¬ 

ing 

26.  Research  Department  Can 

Be  Made  to  Pay 

27.  Should  Local  Dairies 

Advertise? 

28.  How  to  Sell  Long  Sched¬ 

ules 

29.  Juvenile  Shoes 
.30.  Book  Stores 

31.  Death  Rate  of  Advertisers 
Too  High 
.32.  Cheese 

.3.3.  More  About  Writei^Sales- 


34.  Business  Cycles 

35.  Local  Advertising  Tools 

36.  Men's  Shoes 

37.  More  About  Newspaper 

Copy  Writing 

38.  Fish 

39.  Experimental  Plan  for 

Local  and  National  De¬ 
partments 

40.  Wood,  Coke,  OiL  Gas  and 

Coal 

41.  Used  Cars 

42.  Inexpensive  Furniture 

43.  Retail  Experiments  Pro¬ 

duced  Two  National  Ac¬ 
counts 

44.  CSiristmas  Advertbing 

45.  Copy  Testing 

46.  Who  Sells  National  Adver¬ 

tising  for  Newspapers? 

47.  Three  New  Year's  Resolu¬ 

tions 

48.  Increased  Linage  from  In¬ 

dependent  Grocers 

49.  Men’s  Shirts 

50.  Retail  Clinics 

51.  Headline  Problems 

52.  Current  Used  Car  Problem 

53.  Paint,  Varnish  and  Wall 

Paper 

54.  “Mother,  Here  Comes  the 

Milk  Man’’ 

55.  Women's  Shoes 

56.  Gift  Shops 

57.  Death  Rate  of  Local  Ad¬ 

vertisers 

58.  Simple  Method  for  Start¬ 

ling  New  Local  Advertis¬ 
ers 

59.  Bank  Advertising  (II) 

60.  Lumber  Yards 

61.  Beauty  Shops  (II) 


One  sure  way  to  get 
linage — sell  retailers 

Since  January,  1937,  hundreds  of  solicitors  have  sold  campaigns 
built  on  the  column  “How  Newspaper  Advertising  Works”  by  Frank 
E.  Fehlman,  which  appears  weekly  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Because 
of  constant  requests  for  these  articles,  we  have  published  the  first 
61  articles  and  are  offering  them  at  practically  cost — 60c  for  single 
copies  50c  for  five  copies  or  more.  Many  papers  are  distributing 
complimeritary  copies  to  their  larger  advertisers  and  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  have  sold  from  fliese  articles.  Every  retail  sales¬ 
man,  every  national  salesman  will  find  these  61  case  histories  a 
gold  mine  of  useful  information.  Shipped  postage  paid.  Forward 
your  order  today.  Here  is  one  sure  way  to  get  linage — sell  retailers. 
This  book  tells  how. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Nazi  Tyranny  Seen  as 
Uniting  Democracies 

continued  from  page  3 


career  has  been  spent  almost  entirely 
in  this  country.  For  40  years  he  was 
a  resident  of  New  York  and  he  still 
owns  a  farm  in  West  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
which,  however,  he  finds  “too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  run.” 

Born  at  Warrington,  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  in  Southern  Lancastershire, 
he  is  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Birchall, 
who  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Glad- 
stonian  liberalism  in  that  community 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 
Co-operative  Movement.  The  Co-op¬ 
erative  Hall  in  Warrington  is  a  mem¬ 
orial  to  him. 

The  son  was  educated  in  Lancaster¬ 
shire  schools,  but  he  abandoned  col¬ 
lege  when  he  discovered  that  it  was 
intended  he  should  enter  the  ministry. 
He  ventured  into  journalism  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  reporter  on  a  local  newspaper. 
Mr.  Birchall  takes  pleasure  in  re¬ 
calling  that  his  pay  for  his  first  year’s 
work  was  an  “honorarium”  of  half  a 
sovereign — about  S2.50.  That  led  him 
to  seek  a  real  job. 

Came  to  U.  S.  in  1893 
After  working  on  the  staffs  of  vari¬ 
ous  English  newspapers  he  emigrated 
to  this  country.  It  was  in  the  panic 
year  1893.  He  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  place  himself  in  Philadelphia  and 
then  moved  to  New  York.  A  local 
news  bureau  gave  him  a  chance,  and 
for  two  years  he  covered  police  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  stirring  times 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Police 
Commissioner  and  Jacob  A.  Riis  and 
Lincoln  Steffens  were  making  repor- 
torial  history  there. 

After  that,  Mr.  Birchall  married  and 
became  a  copy  reader  on  the  old  New 
York  Tribune.  Two  years  later  he 
moved  to  the  desk  of  the  old  Morning 
Sun.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Times 
in  1905  as  night  city  editor,  serving 
successively  in  that  capacity  and  as 
assistant  managing  editor.  He  was  a 
news  executive  of  the  Times  for  27 
years  before  he  went  abroad. 

War  in  Europe,  he  believes  will 
come  soon  or  later,  because  German 
demands  have  not  reached  their  climax 
and  will  not  be  modified.  “Those  per¬ 
sons  who  believed  the  Munich  pact 
would  bring  about  peace  for  any  ap¬ 
preciable  length  of  time  are  incurable 
optimists.  For  once,  I  am  not  among 
them.” 

Continuing  on  this  theme,  he  found 
that  “Germany  will  demand  something 
soon  that  she  cannot  get.  Her  attitude 
will  be  stiffened  by  a  long  series  of 
surrenders  to  her  wishes.  The  democ¬ 
racies  will  be  unable  to  concede  fur¬ 
ther.  The  result  will  be  war.  When 
that  war  will  be  or  what  the  excuse 
for  the  war  will  be,  I  don’t  know,  nor, 
do  I  believe,  does  anybody. 

Armaments  Will  Be  Used 
“But  we  haven’t  reached  universal 
agreement  about  anything.  It  is  as 
far  off  as  ever.  The  armaments  race 
continues;  soon  or  later,  those  arma¬ 
ments,  upon  which  dictatorship  is 
spending  all  its  substance,  will  be  put 
to  use.” 

Explaining  recent  manifestation  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  for  a  common 
frontier  which  incidentally  would 
create  a  bulwark  against  further  Ger¬ 
man  penetration  to  the  East,  Mr. 
Birchall  remarked  that  “Germany 
could  gobble  up  Hungary  any  time  she 
wishes.  However  rather  than  take  on 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  directly 
ruling  the  proud  and  extremely  na¬ 
tionalistic  Magyars,  Hitler,  through 
the  mediiun  of  economic  penetration, 
is  accomplishing  the  same  thing.” 
Current  Polish-Hungarian  intrigues  in 
Ruthenia,  he  believes  however,  will 
not  please  Hitler. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Mr.  Birchall  talks  facts,  and  one 
cannot  but  have  an  unbounded  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect  for  the  calm 
confidence  with  which  he  discusses 
events  he  has  seen  developing.  After 
listening  to  you,  he  arrays  your  ideas 
in  orderly  progression,  One-Two- 
Three — and  then  discusses  them  in 
series.  The  interviewer’s  questions — 
about  40-odd  in  all.  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  on  paper,  and  which  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  others  as  the  interview 
progressed — he  disposed  of  with  quick 
direct  answers.  This  is  no  mean  feat 
considering  the  difficult  position  of 
European  correspondents,  especially 
in  Germany.  Hitler  is  notorious  for 
his  aversion  to  out-spoken  journalists. 

Austrian  News  Censored 

The  reason  there  is  so  little  news 
from  Austria  since  its  absorption  by 
Germany,  Mr.  Birchall  said,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  former  independent  state  is 
now  a  German  province  in  which  cen¬ 
sorship  is  even  stricter  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Reich.  “We  only  know 
what  the  German  government  wishes 
us  to  know  about  the  Ostmark  (for¬ 
merly  Austria)  or  what  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  local  governors  to  con¬ 
ceal,”  he  commented. 

Former  Austrian  Chancellor  Kurt 
Schussnig,  bitter  enemy  of  Nazism, 
now  under  “protective  arrest”  in 
Vienna,  Mr.  Birchall  said,  soon  will 
go  to  trial.  He  does  not  think  the 
Nazis  will  free  Schussnig.  Recent 
Central  European  developments,  he 
added,  have  also  written  finale  to  the 
chances  of  Archduke  Otto  of  Haps- 
burg,  pretender  to  the  one-time  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  throne. 

Admitting  that  his  “prophetic  record 
i.5  far  from  good”  and  that  he  had 
resolved  never  to  predict  again,  Mr. 
Birchall  said  it  was  nevertheless  his 
general  impression  that  Hitler  will 
press  to  the  East  and  demand  colonies 
in  addition.  Rumania,  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  Germany’s  “Drang  Nach 
Osten,”  would  not  dream  of  attempting 
to  fight  Germany. 

The  belief  in  some  “uninformed 
quarters  in  this  country”  that  the  four- 
Power  Munich  deal  had  been  planned 
in  advance  last  spring,  after  Anschluss, 
Mr.  Birchall  called  “utter  nonsense.” 

“Hitler  was  ready  to  go  to  war;  that 
fact  cannot  be  controverted,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “On  Sept.  27  last  the  world 
was  the  nearer  to  general  war  than  it 
has  been  since  1918.  We  were  two 
hours  away  from  war  on  that  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  general  mobilization 
proclamation  for  Germany  was  on 
Hitler’s  desk  to  be  signed  by  him  at 
3  o’clock  that  afternoon. 

Imperative  Actien  Needed 

“Chamberlain,  realizing  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  action,  telephoned  Mus¬ 
solini  in  Rome,  asking  him  to  inter¬ 
vene  with  the  German  Chancellor.  II 
Duce  did  the  same  morning.  At  1 


o’clock  that  afternoon  Hitler  agreed  to 
the  conference  which  led  to  the 
Mimich  accord.” 

Aside  from  mentioning  that  foreign 
correspondents  in  Europe,  especially 
in  the  dictator  states,  do  not  have  an 
easy  job,  Mr.  Birchall  said: 

“We  get  what  we  can  and  do  the 
best  that  we  can  in  the  face  of  a 
strictly  controlled  press,  which  prints 
little  of  value,  and  government  de¬ 
partments  which  are  forbidden  to  re¬ 
veal  anything  whatever  except  through 
the  Ministry  of  Propaganda.” 

Mr.  Birchall  said  he  personally  filed 
to  the  Times  from  Godesburg  (first 
scene  of  the  four-Power  conference) 
and  from  Munich  between  1,500  and 
3,000  words  daily. 

Asked  for  his  opinion  on  whether 
the  German  propaganda  machine  is 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  as  it 
often  has  been  termed,  the  journalist 
remarked  that,  “so  far  as  internal  in¬ 
fluence  is  concerned  it  is  the  best 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  efficient 
because  it  is  all-powerful.  It  can  pre¬ 
vent  dissemination  of  information  it 
doesn’t  like  and  has  every  resource  to 
spread  its  own  propaganda.” 

The  German  press,  he  remarked,  is 
what  the  Propaganda  machine  makes 
it.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  to  U.  S.  newsmen,  “or  indeed, 
to  any  foreign  correspondents,  we  are 
regarded  as  an  evil  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  impossible  to  abolish.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  France  and  England  is  wholly 
different.  “Journalism  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  is  an  honored  profession,  as  it  is 
here,”  he  commented.  “One  can  hard¬ 
ly  say  that  of  Germany.” 

He  offered  the  following  advice  for 
ambitious  newspapermen  who  plan  to 
enter  the  field  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence: 

“Learn  languages  thoroughly.  Es¬ 


pecially  begin  by  acquiring  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  German.  It  is  the 
more  useful  language  by  far  under 
present  world  conditions,  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  capable  journalists  speaking 
and  reading  German  and  English  effi¬ 
ciently  is  terribly  limited. 

“After  that  learn  French,  Italian  and 
Russian,  in  that  order.  But  any  for¬ 
eign  language  is  certainly  to  be  useful 
to  any  journalist  who  wants  to  write 
about  foreign  affairs.” 

No  fewer  than  120  languages  are 
spoken  in  Europe,  research  by  the  in¬ 
terviewer  revealed.  Many  of  them  are 
spoken  by  only  a  few  people.  Yet 
there  are  38  which  are  each  the  cur¬ 
rent  language  of  more  than  a  million 
persons.  With  only  slight  variation 
from  Mr.  Birchall’s  viewpoint,  re¬ 
search  showed  that  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian  are  the  most  widely  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  in  Europe.  After  them  came 
English.  Italian  and  French.  Then 
there  is  Little  Russian,  Polish,  Span¬ 
ish,  Rumanian,  and  Dutch. 

BOOK-AUTHOR  LUNCH 

Dorothy  ’Thompson,  sjjecial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Leland  Stowe,  Herald  Tribune  staff 
writer;  and  Thomas  Mann,  Nobel 
prize  winner  and  exile  from  Ger¬ 
many;  were  the  speakers  on  "What’s 
Going  on  in  Europe”  at  the  first  of 
six  Book  and  Author  luncheons,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
American  Booksellers  Assn.,  recently 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  N.  Y.  The  monthly 
luncheons  have  been  scheduled  with 
a  view  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  more  intimate  relationship  among 
w’riters,  artists  and  their  audiences. 
Irita  Van  Doren,  literary  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  arranged  the 
programs  and  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Hoosisr  Christmas 

INDIANA  is  thinking  about  Christmas. 

Or  at  least,  it  must  be  after  Sunday, 
Nov.  20,  when  the  Indianapolis  Star 
ran  the  first  of  five  rotogravure  pages 
designed  to  get  Hoosiers  thinking 
about  Christmas  .  .  .  and  Christmas 
buying. 

“Now  Indiana  is  Thinking  about 
Christmas,”  the  first  of  the  pages  is 
headed,  with  brief  copy  reading,  “The 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  and  next 
Thursday  folks  will  be  ‘down  home’ 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner,  but  even 
now  we’re  giving  thought  to  Christmas 
.  .  .  only  36  days  away.”  Center  of 
the  page  layout  is  a  picture  of  two 
children  curled  up  asleep  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  dreaming  of  Santa  Claus.  Other 
pictures  show  the  post  office  at  Santa 
Claus,  Ind.;  a  snow  scene;  Santa  at 
work  on  Christmas  toys;  shoppers  in 
a  doll  market  in  England;  a  silver¬ 
smith  at  work  and  Walt  Disney’s 
merry  little  people  posing  for  their 
picture.  A  spot  on  the  page  urges 
early  Christmas  shopping. 

“We  felt  that  by  using  an  indirect 
appeal,  stressing  the  Christmas  feel¬ 
ing,  instead  of  the  usual  promotion 
showing  gift  merchandise,”  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding,  promotion  manager,  “we 
would  profit  by  increased  Christmas 
linage.  Christmas  business  for  the 
Sunday  paper  this  year  is  being  sold 
on  a  5-week  basis,  all  campaigns  be¬ 
ing  planned  in  5-ad  series,  instead  of 
on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.  Our  page, 
merchandised  this  week  to  local  mer¬ 
chants,  has  already  caused  much  com¬ 
ment.” 

Other  pages  in  the  campaign  will 
run  on  the  four  succeeding  Sundays 
before  Christmas.  Here  is  an  unusual 
holiday  promotion  well  conceived  and 
executed. 

Story  of  a  Newspaper 

THE  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette 
has  issued  an  interesting  booklet 
that  seems  to  serve  a  number  of  pro¬ 
motional  purposes.  It  tells  the  story 
of  the  Gazette  since  its  founding  50 
years  ago;  it  tolls  the  story  of  how 
news  is  gathered  and  published;  and 
it  tells  the  story  of  Berkeley,  the 
Gazette’s  home  town.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  however,  it  has  several  pages 
devoted  to  testimonials  from  adver¬ 
tisers,  both  display  and  classified,  who 
use  the  Gazette  profitably;  a  couple  of 
pages  from  readers  who  like  the 
Gazette  and  its  carrier  boys;  a  couple 
of  pages  showing  how  little  it  costs 
to  use  the  Gazette  for  advertising; 
and  a  couple  of  pages  advertising  the 
Gazette’s  commercial  printing  facil¬ 
ities. 

Although  this  may  sound  confusing, 
it  isn’t.  The  booklet,  an  excellent  job 
of  photo-lithography,  really  gives  a 
Well-rounded  picture  of  the  Gazette — 
one  that  should  be  as  interesting  to 
advertisers  as  to  readers. 

Hurricane  in  Rhode  Island 


^urnal  in  publishing  “The  Great 
Hurricane  and  Tidal  Wave:  Rhode 
Island”  as  a  record  of  the  tragedy  that 
purred  there  on  September  21,  1938. 
The  book  contains  over  100  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  devastation  wrought  by 
the  worst  hurricane  in  New  England’s 
mstory,  as  well  as  a  running  story  of 
the  hurricane  as  it  was  reported  in 
the  news  flashes  into  the  Journal’s 
city  room.  There  is  also  a  meteor¬ 
ological  study  of  the  hurricane,  with 
^*P*®''®fory  charts,  and  a  summary  of 
me  Weather  Bureau  warnings,  Sept, 
and  21.  The  photographs  are  ex¬ 


cellent,  most  of  them  by  the  Journal’s 
staff.  In  all,  the  book  is  a  valuable 
and  graphic  record. 

Food  in  Philadelphia 
EVERY  SATURDAY,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  publishes  a  car¬ 
toon  feature,  somewhat  in  the  Believe- 
it-or-not  Ripley  style,  built  around 
little-known  facts  about  foods.  For 
distribution  at  Philadelphia’s  recent 
48th  annual  Food  Show,  the  Bulletin 
reprinted  10  of  these  cartoons  in  a 
booklet  which  also  lists  food  and 
grocery  products  recently  advertised 
in  its  columns.  The  last  page  of  the 
booklet  is  a  question  page,  the  ques¬ 
tions  based  on  the  cartoons.  Designed 
as  reader  promotion  for  an  unusual 
feature,  the  booklet  should  serve  also 
as  an  unusually  effective  piece  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion. 

Christmas  in  Quebec 
FT  LCXDKS  like  a  good,  old-fashioned 
Christmas  in  Quebec  this  year.  The 
Chronicle-Telegraph  is  sponsoring  an 
outdoor  Christmas  tree  contest.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  trees  judged 
most  beautifully  decorated  by  a  jury 
of  prominent  citizens.  If  this  year’s 
contest  is  a  success,  the  daily  plans  to 
make  it  an  annual  event. 

Civic  betterment  projects  are  al¬ 
ways  good,  sound  institutional  promo¬ 
tion.  And  with  the  world  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  disturbed  and  troubled  state,  get¬ 
ting  a  community  to  gather  around  its 
Christmas  trees  should  help  toward 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
neighbors. 

What  Every  Woman  Wants 

“WHAT  EVERY  intelligent  woman 
wants  to  know,”  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  in  a  folder  bearing  this 
headline,  is  the  same  news  of  the 
world  her  men  folks  want  to  know. 
As  evidence,  the  Times  points  to  the 
success  of  its  Review-of-the-News 
conferences  held  this  Fall  in  three 
suburban  centers.  With  programs  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  factual  discussion  of 
important  world  news,  the  conferences 
drew  an  attendance  of  some  5,000. 
This,  the  Times  holds,  should  con¬ 
found  the  cynics  who  still  say  that 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home. 

Also  from  the  Times  comes  a  neat 
booklet  on  “Printing  Types  and  their 
Ancestry,”  issued  by  its  College  and 
School  Service  in  connection  with  the 
paper’s  museum,  which  houses  an  ex¬ 
hibition  on  the  “History  of  the  Re¬ 
corded  Word.”  The  booklet  offers  a 
brief  story  of  the  development  of 
printing  types.  Interesting  and  useful 
for  students. 
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ANOTHER  PUBLISHER  TAKES 
ADVANTAGE  OF  DUPLEX  SERVICE 

Elton  R.  Eaton,  Publisher 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  Mail 

who  recently  installed  a  neiv  Duplex  Model  A 
Flat-Bed  Press  writes: 


THE  PLYMOUTH  MAIL 

Elton  R.  Eaton,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Sterling  P.  Eaton,  Business  Manager. 

Plymouth,  Michigan. 

October  24,  1938.. 

Mr.  Irving  K.  Stone,  President, 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Dear  Mr.  Stone: 

It  would  seem  rather  unjust  to  you  if  I  did  not 
write  you  immediately  and  tell  you  of  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  remarkable  service  you  have 
just  given  The  Plymouth  Mail  by  the  installation  of 
a  new  Model  A  Duplex  Press. 

Our  need  Tor  a  new  press  came  suddenly  upon 
us  a  few  weeks  ago,  although  for  a  number  of  years 
I  had  anticipated  the  fact  that  our  old  press  could 
no  longer  carry  the  load  we  had  inflicted  upon  it. 

Without  your  knowledge  or  any  of  your  repre¬ 
sentatives,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have 
been  studying  the  press  requirements  of  newspapers 
of  my  size.  I  have  visited  many  newspaper  offices 
equipped  with  various  makes  of  presses. 

When  the  time  came  for  a  change,  I  knew  what 
I  wanted  and  I  called  your  office  to  send  a  sales¬ 
man  to  come  and  see  me.  Our  new  press  had  been 
installed  and  was  in  operation  within  ten  days  from 
the  time  I  made  the  call  to  your  office. 

Not  one  of  our  employees  had  ever  had  previous 
experience  with  a  Duplex,  but  we  have  had  not  the 
slightest  trouble  in  getting  our  paper  out. 

Press  time  that  previously  required  almost  two 
days  has  now  been  cut  to  less  than  three  hours. 

Again  I  desire  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
remarkable  service  you  have  given  The  Plymouth  Mail. 

Respectfully, 

Elton  R.  Eaton. 


After  investigating  all  makes  of  presses  Mr.  Eaton 
chose  Duplex,  the  press  which  gives  service  and  per¬ 
formance  to  meet  all  publishers'  requirements. 

!  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF. 


Samuel  P.  Weston,  75,  Dies: 

^  ^  *  background.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  to 

*¥^1  X  X  China  to  identify  a  murderer;  seen 

|\|  rebellion,  mutiny,  nearly  gone  down 

W  X  XVXXXL  L  ggg  jjg  up  in  California’s 

most  colorful  period.  He  talked  with 
—  ,  .TT11TY  Kix'p  V  nien  who  have  now  become  legends: 

Succumbs  at  La  Jolla  Home  After  T^VO“Year  Black  Bart,  the  outlaw;  Bierce  and 

1  r«.  •  1  .  T  •  rk  j  i-  Kipling.  He  had  seen  the  exciting 

nineSS  •  •  •  Developed  Straight  Line  Production  day  of  the  earthquake;  slept  in  barrels 

through  the  Fire.  He  had  been  one  of 
For  Dailies  .  .  .  Authority  on  Valuations  the  first  newspapermen  into  the 

Klondike..  Famous  figures  and  famous 

LA  JOLLA.  CAL.,  Nov.  23 — Samuel  by  newspapermen.  He  was  an  ac-  events  wove  in  and  out  of  the  fabric 
P.  Weston,  75,  noted  expert  on  knowledged  authority  on  newspaper  of  his  varied  career  as  he  moved 
newspaper  operation,  died  this  morn-  property  valuations.  He  served  as  across  the  face  of  the  country,  meet¬ 
ing  at  his  home  here  after  a  two-year  mediator  in  many  labor  disputes;  ne-  ing  everyone,  remembering  every- 

illness.  gotiated  many  sales  and  consolida-  thing. 

-  The  essence  of  his  life  was  news¬ 
papers.  He  ate,  talked  and  slept  with 
newspaper  problems  for  50  years. 
Three  in  the  morning  would  fre¬ 
quently  see  his  bedroom  light  on. 
With  a  game  of  solitaire  laid  out  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  was  threshing  out  a 
newspaper  problem — going  far  be¬ 
yond  the  contingencies  of  actuality, 
projecting  his  mind  into  the  future. 
It  was  not  the  significance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  operation  that  was  cogent  to  him, 
but  what  it  would  translate  out  to 
in  one,  three  or  five  years.  One  after 
another  those  predictions  made  to  the 
monotonous  click  of  the  solitaire 
cards  came  true. 

Hard  Work,  Not  Luck 
He  growled  when  they  spoke  of  it 
as  “damn  fool  luck.”  It  was  sheer 
mental  hard  work.  His  activities 
were  always  mental;  his  only  relaxa¬ 
tion  poker  and  bridge,  and  in  his  New 
York  years  ball  games  and  movies, 
where  he  characteristically  changed 
his  seat  not  less  than  three  times, 

first  man  ever  to  get  a  manufacturer  i  d  w  *  hat  under  the  firet 

of  tombstones  to  advertise  in  a  daily  All  other  activities,  though  varied, 

paper.  He  was  for  many  years  busi- 

ness  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post  In-  Wherever  problems  in  news-  identified  in  his  newspaper  capacity 

toMinonnor  Tn  la'll  v>«.  wac  olAPtoH  a  paper  publishing  arose  he  had  a  with  hundreds  of  programs  for  civic 


Samuel  Percival  Weston  grew  up 
with  the  traditions  of  newspaper  mak¬ 
ing.  He  was  bom  in  Petaluma,  Cal.  in 
1863.  As  a  youngster  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  on  the  piaper  founded 
by  his  father  and  still  published,  the 
Petaluma  Argus.  He  was  setting  type 
when  he  was  so  small  that  he  had  to 
ki.eel  on  a  high  stool  to  reach  the 
cases.  He  hustled  subscriptions;  re¬ 
ported.  laid  the  foundations  in  this 
small  country  paper  of  a  knowledge 
of  newspaper  making  that  through  the 
years  became  encyclopedaic. 

Former  ANPA  Director 
Never,  in  his  75  years,  was  he  far 
from  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink.  He 
recalled  vividly  the  man  who  went 
gunning  for  him  while  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  San  Diego  Union  in 
1883.  He  saw  San  Francisco  in  its 
roaring  days  on  the  staff  of  the 
Clironicfe.  He  moved  to  Seattle,  be¬ 
came  an  expert  in  advertising.  He 
remembered  himself  with  glee  as  the 
first  man  ever  to  get  a  manufacturer 
oi  tombstones  to  advertise  in  a  daily 
paper.  He  was  for  many  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post  In-  lions. 
telligencer.  In  19''3  he  was  elected  a  papei 
director  of  the  ANPA.  touch 


Samuel  P.  Weston 

tions.  Wherever  problems  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  arose  he  had  a 


touchstone  of  experience  and  canny  betterment;  roads,  music,  the  estab- 


During  the  war  he  was  a  familiar  reasoning  that  at  times  seemed  magic, 
figure  in  Washington  where  his  char-  Codified  News  Principles 

acteristic  determination  and  manner  Above  everything  his  paramount  in- 


lishment  of  parks. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Effie 
Gertrude  Weston,  whom  he  married 
in  1891;  two  sons,  Henry  E.  Weston 


gained  him  the  nickname  of  “The  terest  was  what  made  the  heart  of  a  j  Cam„pi  p  Wpcton  Tr  •  a  Hauoh 
<g.r,af«r”  Tn  1091  Mr  Wactnn  «,ant  _  _  and  Samuel  P.  Weston,  Jr.;  a  daugh 


In  1921  Mr.  Weston  went  newspaper — news.  He  had  an  un¬ 


to  New  York  and  established  his  rep-  canny  sense  of  news  values.  He  had  p  Weston 

utation  as  a  newsoaper  consultant,  a  sense  of  what  was  to  come.  Time 

He  founded  S.  P.  Weston,  Inc.,  news-  and  time  again  he  “called  the  turn.”  flYPR  DPF® 

paper  consultants,  and  during  the  en-  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  "  * 

suing  12  years  he  numbered  among  codifying  into  principles  what  seemed  Philadelphia, 

his  clients  the  leading  newspapers  of  to  many  newspapermen  his  wizardry,  general  recessior 


ter,  Clara  H.  Weston,  and  his  sister. 


AYER  PRESS  SURVEY 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  22 — Despite  the 
general  recession  during  the  last  year, 
a  net  gain  of  about  300  publications 


the  U.  b.  His  principles  were  based  on  presen-  f  g3Hi  or  aoout  ouu  puoiications 

He  developed  a  unique  plant  layout  tation  of  news,  on  the  inevitable  “law  ®  ’  Canada,  West  Indies  and 

system  based  on  straight  line  produc-  of  field"  that  overshadowed  people,  Cuba  will  be  shown  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
tion,  designing  many  outstanding  events  and  headlines.  By  adapting  a  Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Peri- 
newspaoer  plants.  newspaper  to  the  basic  field  in  which  odicals  for  1939,  it  was  predicted  this 

In  1920,  Mr.  Weston,  keenly  alive  ^  published,  he  showed  what  it  week  by  its  editor,  Percy  Johnson, 
to  the  necessity  of  producing  a  maxi-  ^vas  that  made  newspapiers  out-  survey  for  1938  has  been  corn- 

mum  paper  at  a  minimum  cost,  ex-  standingly  successful  or  unexpected  up  to  Oklahoma  and  a  net  gain 


mum  paper  at  a  minimum  cost,  ex-  standing 
amined  upwards  of  40  daily  newspa-  failures, 
per  plants  in  the  U.  S.,  and  other  man-  jn  jg 
ufacturing  operations,  making  special  where  ( 


In  1933  he  moved  to  California, 
where,  despite  failing  health  he  con- 


studies  on  building  construction  and  tjnugd  to  maintain  an  alert  interest 


of  200  has  been  disclosed,  Johnson 
said,  but  a  breakdown  on  the  number 
of  daily  newspapers  is  not  available 
for  comparison  of  loss  or  gain.  The 


production  lines,  from  which,  two  his  world  of  newspaper  making.  From  directory  will  be  issued  in  January. 


years  later,  was  born  straight  line  ei  Jacalito,  his  home  in  La  Jolla,  he 
production  as  it  is  practiced  univer-  niaintained  an  extensive  correspond- 


sally  in  newspaper  plants  today. 

The  first  newspaper  building  to  fol 


ence.  He  never  let  go;  never  consid¬ 
ered  himself  retired.  In  the  last 


WHAT  OUR 

„„  .  . .  READERS  SAY 

low  the  lines  of  Mr.  Westons  plans  months  of  his  life,  with  the  eagerness 

home^of^tS^SNrryirk^TrtbCnr  ^  working  on  a  new  CriticiSITl  of  PieSS 

nome  ot  the  old  Netv  rork  Tnbune,  theory  relating  radio  to  newspaper  n  ^  f .  •  i 

then  under  constmction  Mr.  Weston  publication.  By  GOV  t  OttlCiaJS 

was  en^ged  by  the  Tribune  and  pre-  Weston  made  a  distinct  impres-  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  an  address 

pared  the  general  design  of  the  new  on  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  before  the  Illinois  Press  Association, 

uildmg,  covering  manufacturing  op-  ^  small  man,  very  little  over  five  feet  Mr.  Stuart  Perry  is  reported  to  have 
eration  lines,  plant  layout,  and  other  He  could  be  recognized  a  block  said  (in  the  Nov.  12  Daily  Illini, 

special  fe^ures  Other  newspaper  hy  the  characteristic  determi-  Urbana),  that  one  of  the  threats  to 

^  I  me  ude  nation  of  his  walk.  Above  all,  men  the  freedom  of  the  press  of  the  coun- 

e  i  wau  ee  ournal^  Akron  Bca-  remembered  him  from  his  conversa-  try  is  the  “hostile  or  disparaging  ref- 
•  f  tion;  the  way  he  talked.  Ideas  were  erences  to  the  press  by  public  of- 

a  r  es  on  (  .  a.)  Gazette.  j^jg  magic.  They  would  not  jell  for  ficials,  which  tend  to  discredit  it  in 


his  magic.  They  would  not  jell  for  ficials,  which  tend  to  discredit  it  in 
(In  an  article  in  the  Editor  &  Pub-  him  on  paper;  he  fought  them  stub-  the  minds  of  the  people.” 
lisher  for  Sept.  1922,  Mr.  Weston  bornly  into  cold  type.  But  given  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  say, 
described  under  his  signature  this  then  two  chairs  in  an  office,  or  a  crowded  “Another  fundamental  truth  is  that 

new  development  in  the  newspaper  corner  of  a  convention  hall,  he  could  there  can  be  no  freedom,  and,  there- 

business.)  shortly  hypnotize  all  who  heard  him.  fore,  no  self-government,  if  men  can 

His  articles  on  circulation  were  There  was  scarcely  a  city,  county  or 

closely  followed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  town  that  he  had  not  visited. 


not  openly  and  fearlessly  discuss,  crit¬ 
icise,  attack,  or  defend  any  and  all 


public  men,  institutions,  parties,  and 
issues.” 

But  why  should  the  press  be  free 
to  criticise  governmental  officials  but 
governmental  officials  not  free  to 
criticise  the  press?  Is  not  the  press 
“an  institution”  which  according  to 
Mr.  Perry  all  men  should  feel  free  to 
criticise?  Is  it  any  worse  for  the 
press  to  be  discredited  than  for  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  discredited?  Is  it  the 
position  of  the  press  that  freedom 
of  speech  means  only  that  newspapers 
are  free  to  criticise  others,  but  othen 
are  not  free  to  criticise  newspapen? 

The  speaker  saw  great  harm  in  the 
threat  of  the  Minton  Bill  to  throttle 
the  press,  but  parodoxically  can  see 
no  harm  in  the  threat  of  the  press  to 
throttle  governmental  officials.  He 
Minton  Bill  was  bad  because  freedom 
of  press  is  too  important  a  matter  to 
risk  losing,  by  giving  an  administra¬ 
tive  official  discretion  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  paper  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  known  falsehood.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  risk  the  publication  of  lies  than 
it  is  to  risk  loss  of  a  free  press.  But 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  public 
officials  should  be  perfectly  free  to 
criticise  newspapers.  It  is  better  to 
risk  unjust  criticism  of  the  press,  than 
it  is  to  risk  loss  of  free  speech. 

When  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
Mr.  Perry’s  argument  reveals  the 
fallacy  that  is  so  widely  held,  that 
freedom  of  speech  means  “I  may  criti¬ 
cise,  and  you  may  criticise,  but  you 
may  not  criticise  me.” 

Yours  truly, 

George  W.  Goble, 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Il¬ 
linois. 

■ 

“Blind''  Query  Racket 
Burns  Up  City  Editor 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  This  desk 
is  getting  mightily  fed  up  on  ‘‘blind" 
queries  by  various  “special”  news 
services.  Their  “stories”  are  about  as 
hot  as  the  sinking  of  the  Battleship 
Maine.  Their  judgment  of  news 
values  wouldn’t  pass  muster  on  the 
crudest  high  school  paper. 

This  paper,  always  on  the  outlook 
for  feature  “twists”  outside  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  run,  scans  closely  every 
query.  But  we’re  getting  tired  of 
being  gouged.  “Prominent  Wichita 
society  girl”  reads  one  query.  The 
gal  in  question  literally  lived  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks.  The  story 
wasn’t  worth  the  time  it  took  to  ■write 
a  headline. 

“High  collegiate  honor  to  Wichita 
deb”  reads  another  query.  On  re¬ 
ceipt,  it  develops  that  said  deb  (and 
“deb”  could  apply  only  on  broad 
stretch  of  the  imagination)  was 
merely  invited  to  a  college  dance. 
Thirty  words  is  spent  identifying  girl 
and  dance — and  180  words  of  sheer 
superfluity  tossed  in  on  description 
of  dance,  of  other  dances,  and  even 
included  a  list  of  “outstanding  grid 
proms  scheduled  in  East.” 

“Wichita  man  participates  in  thrill¬ 
ing  rescue  at  sea,”  reads  another. 
Yeh.  he  participated — from  all  en¬ 
lightenment  the  story  carried  the 
Wichita  man  was  probably  sleeping 
soundly  in  his  passenger  berth  when 
an  ocean  liner  picked  up  a  small  fish¬ 
ing  dory  that  had  drifted  a  few  too 
many  miles  from  shoreline.  “Inci¬ 
dent”  would  almost  be  overstate¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  the  happening. 

“Specials”  could  be  a  beneficial  and 
reliable  supplement  to  leased  wire 
services.  Instead  they’re  developing 
into  something  that  has  all  the  aspects 
of  a  deliberate  racket. 

We’re  burned  up.  In  the  future  any 
queries  coming  over  this  desk  must  be 
specific  as  to  name  and  facts — or  be 
fired  back  with  a  refusal  of  charges. 

Don  Cullimore. 

City  Editor,  Wichita  Eagle  (Evening) 


iwipapeh  news  I 


make  pictures  that  in  turn  reflect  the 
news  combine  to  spell  success  in  this 
business.” 

Cavagnaro  has  in  the  past  aided 
“cub”  photographers  to  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business,  men  who  later 
achieved  success  in  the  field.  Examples 
of  his  work  were  exhibited  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  Journalism 
week  in  1936. 

It  is  also  ident  of  the  local  German -American  G  £  Bulb 

^  u  the  General  Electric  Co.  has  an- 

to  have  malicious  assault.  Dumke  charged  „  j  »  cr^ooia1 

i  the  car-  that  while  he  was  being  held  by  sev-  b^lf  for 

eral  other  men  at  a  Concord  Day  cele-  photo-fl^h  bulb  for  news^per 

- bration  of  the  alliance,  Weisflog  as-  cameramem  Known  as  the  No  21  it 

saulted  him  and  took  his  miniature  *  '  ^  ^  ^ 

^  ;  f.  „«,v,  watt  bulb  and  is  reported  to  have  an 

'  s  i  camera  from  him  and  broke  the  cam-  .  .  _  -n  ooo 

era  and  a  valuable  lens.  Before  a  “^^put  of  from  50,000  to  60,^  lumen 
‘  scheduled  examination  in  civil  court,'  seconds.  This  amount  ^lumens  is 
a  Weisflog,  through  his  attorney,  paid  15,000  over  the 

Dumke  $181.53  to  compensate  the  ^0  Photoflash  lamp  now  in  use. 
nhotoerapher  for  the  damage.  This 


Photogs  Form  First  State 
Group  in  N.  Carolina 


Photogs  a  la  Mode 
THE  FASHION  DECREE  hit  the 
cameramen  covering  the  opening  of 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
season.  Photographers  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  staff  wore  their  tuxedos 
when  they  reported  on  the  assign¬ 
ment.  From  the  reports  now  at  hand 
there  are  a  dozen  localities  where 
photographers  work  in  dress  attire. 


Camera  Knights 


WHENEVER  there  is  a  major  news 
break  in  St.  Louis  requiring  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
Mario  Cavagnaro  — — — 

will  appear  on 
the  scene  for  the  •> 

St.  Louis  Star- 

For  Ca-  ■ 


DAILY  WINS  SUIT 

A  jury  in  U.  S.  district  court,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Nov.  14,  returned  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  in  a  $15,000  libel  suit  brought 
by  Harold  D.  Vaughan,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  for  publication  of  a  story 
Sept.  2,  prior  to  the  re-opening  of  a 
case  in  Hustings  court,  Richmond, 
where  Vaughan  was  tried  and  ac¬ 
quitted  on  a  charge  of  making  threats 
against  his  uncle,  George  S.  Kemp, 
Richmond  financier. 


Times. 
vagnaro  has  been  P 
doing  just  that  1  3^ 
for  the  past  15  1 

to-  ■ 

day  he  recog-  ^ 
nized  as  one 
the  best  the 

IHw 

Now  43,  Cava-  ' - 

gnaro  started  Cavagnaro 

with  the  old  St. 

Louis  Star  and  has  been  head  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Star-Times  since  the 
two  papers  merged  some  years  ago. 
On  the  basis  of  more  than  64,000  news 
pictures  he  estimates  he  has  shot,  he 
thinks  the  speed  graphic  camera  long 
will  remain  a  mainstay  for  news  pic¬ 
ture  lakers.  The  use  of  miniature 
equipment  for  such  pictures  has  come 
and  gone  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
He  assigns  sjieed  and  sharpness  re¬ 
quirements  as  the  reason. 

Although  he  was  a  senior  law  stu¬ 
dent  at  St.  Louis  University  when  he 
quit  to  join  the  navy  in  World  War 
times,  he  has  no  regrets  about  his 
later  decision  to  enter  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  “I  had  little  flash  experience 
when  given  my  job  with  the  Star,”  he 
says,  “although  such  knowledge  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  paramount  for  news  work. 
That  and  the  ability  to  recognize  and 


Faster  Printing  Device 

SALTZMAN  has  just  made  another 
improvement  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  for  handling  wet  films  for  fast 
printing.  The  improved  device  is  an 
all  stainless  steel  metal  frame  made 
to  fit  in  the  film  holder  which  is  used 
ill  the  standard  enlarger. 

The  metal  frame  is  made  in  book 
fashion  and  is  for  use  when  laid  flat 
in  the  holder  so  that  the  construction 
of  the  book  becomes  effective.  The 
film  is  placed  in  the  frame  and  the 
upper  section,  which  is  weighted, 
falls  flat  on  the  negative,  holding  it 
securely  in  place  for  printing.  There 
are  no  locks  or  hooks  to  handle  when 
the  book  is  closed.  Allowance  is 
made  for  the  fitting  of  the  negative 
into  a  slot  without  juggling  the  film. 
The  simplicity  of  the  gadget  will  in¬ 
terest  any  cameraman  who  is  required 
to  print  his  negatives  while  wet. 


The  Garden  Club  Voted 
To  Support  One  Paper 

— the  same  paper  from  which 
they  had  withdrawn  a  year  ago. 
Now  it  was  to  be  the  forum  of 
their  activities,  the  medium  of 
varied  advertising  of  garden 
and  home  merchandise. 

It  takes  mighty  good  produc¬ 
tion  to  do  justice  to  garden 
photographs.  A  change  to  Cer- 
tifieds  had  demonstrated  how 
a  better  looking  newspaper 
breeds  better  feeling  all  around. 
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34— C  IRCULATION 


Suggests  Ways 
Of  Reducing 
“Turn-Over" 


Canton  Repository  Circulator 
Tells  How  Perennial 
Problem  Is  Met 


By  GFORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


To  circulation  managers  it  is 
axiomatic  to  state  that  reduction  of 
turn-over  to  an  absolute  minimum 
makes  for  a  smooth -running  circula¬ 
tion  department  on  any  newspaper. 
This  topic  has  been  discussed  before 
ill  these  columns,  but  we  offer  for 
your  consideration  some  suggestions 
based  on  the  experience  of  Smith 
Witter,  Canton  (O.)  Repository. 

Mr,  Witter  believes  the  problem  of 
circulation  turn-over  can  be  solved 
to  a  great  extent  by  eliminating  car¬ 
rier  turn-over,  “Experience  has 
taught  us  that  we  can  reduce  the 
number  of  changes  by  doing  a  better 
job  of  selecting  our  newspaper  boys 
in  the  first  place,”  he  stated.  “The 
carrier  should  come  well  recom¬ 
mended;  a  visit  should  be  made  with 
his  parents  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
in  accord  with  the  boy’s  desire  to  have 
a  route;  and,  last  but  not  least,  we 
should  see  that  these  routes  are  fi¬ 
nancially  attractive.” 


(lifliculty  many  circulation  managers  have  ex- 
perienceJ  in  hamlling  insurance  of  this  tyiK-  is 
where  high-i<o.vereil  salesmen  oversell  the  policy 
with  the  result  that  giKxiwill  is  lost  rather 
than  gained. 

“Some  newspapers  favor  a  savings  .account 
for  their  newspaper  boys  and  have  found  that 
the  extra  work  connected  with  the  Ixiokkeep- 
it'g  system  is  more  than  repaid  by  having  a 
group  of  satisfied  carriers,  prompt  payment  of 
.accounts,  jiroiter  solicitathm.  and  sound  home- 
delivery  circulation.  We  have  never  tried  this 
particular  plan  but  believe  that  it  does  have 
its  merits,  and  anyone  interested  in  this  type 
of  carrier-welfare  work  can  obtain  from  our 
secretary  a  list  of  newspai>ers  who  use  this 
pl.an. 

“We  will  always  have  a  certain  amount  of 
circulation  turn  over  due  to  conditions  beyond 
our  control,  such  as:  deaths,  removals,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  unemployment.  However,  I  do  Ite- 
lieve  that  we,  as  circulation  managers,  can  re¬ 
duce  these  changes  to  a  minimum  by  a  careful 
atnalysis  of  our  own  probletns  and  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  working  arrangement  with  the  eilitorial  de¬ 
partment.” 


Good  Product  Essential 

Likewise,  Mr.  Witter  contends  it  is 
essential  that  circulators  select  a  sub¬ 
stitute  carrier  with  the  same  care 
they  would  use  in  appointing  a  reg¬ 
ular  carrier.  “We  usually  give  the 
substitute  first  consideration  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  on  the  route;  and  if 
care  has  been  exercised  in  these  selec¬ 
tions,  we  already  have  the  foundation 
of  a  good  newspaper  boy,”  he  said. 

It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  product  be  good.  “I  have  always 
contended  that  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  able  to  sell  and  service 
a  customer,  but  it  requires  the  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  of  the  editorial 
department  to  keep  that  subscriber  a 
satisfied  reader,”  he  added.  Continu¬ 
ing,  he  outlined  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  basis  for  reduction  of  cir¬ 
culation  turn-over: 


“Another  plan  that  ha-s  bten  (|uite  elTective 
is  for  the  newspaper,  when  offering  p/izes  to 
the  carrier  boy  for  new  subscription'^,  to  in- 


"Times  Have  Changed" 

FROM  J.  D.  WINNER,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  comes  the  following  letter, 
written  by  an  old  carrier  who  carried 
papers  for  the  Gazette  several  years 
ago,  stressing  the  fact  that  carriers 
receive  training  that  is  valuable  to 
them  through  life: 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette,  sir:  So  the 
carriers  under  16  may  have  to  go.  What  times 
are  these?  As  one  of  the  not  yet  distinguished 
alumni  of  the  Former  Carriers  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  that  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to 
me.  By  the  time  1  was  16  I  had  delivered  your 
liaper  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  five  years. 
I-ong  liefore  I  was  16  I  had  leartied  at  much 
pain  just  where  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
promptly  on  pay  day  and  who  could  l)e  trusterl 
Ireyond  the  10th  of  the  month  when  my  own 
paper  bill  was  due.  1  had  learned  how  to 
handle  my  own  money,  the  importance  of 
keeping  adequate  records  and  tnatiy  other 
things  which  h.ave  always  lieen  of  use  to  me. 
But  now  in  the  course  of  hnmaii  progress, 
such  things  must  cease. 

“Where  then  will  the  young  men  learn  to 
manage  their  own  affairs?  Will  the  class- 
rtKims  teach  them  the  devious  ways  of  human 
nature?  Can  a  blackboanl  lecture  teach  the 
various  ways  of  a  dead  beat?  Can  text  books 
teach  the  satisfaction  of  handling  money  and 
meeting  your  bills  promptly? 

“If  such  things  must  pass  -o  1h‘  it.  b;it  bang 
on  while  you  can.  for  there  are  many  men 
today  grateful  for  the  expi-rieuce  they  have 
gaineil  on  your  iiaiar. 

Kt  -|)ectfully. 

John  G, .  .\nderson. 

2001  North  Clevelanil. 
.\rlington,  Va.“ 

The  above  letter  i.s  a  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  value  of  carrier  boy 
training,  but  as  indicated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  “times  have  changed  and 
rearranged”  since  Oct.  24. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE- 


T 


No.  9  Boy  Welfare  Series 

NUMBER  NINE  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 

(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  series  of 
“public  relations”  ads  on  newspaper 
carrier  boy  training  is  headed:  “How 
to  Win  Friends,  Influence  People  and 
Secure  Customers.”  ‘The  copy  states: 

“In  line  with  our  educational  policy  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Ixiys.  they  are  taught  salesmanship 
and  NUT  to  '>eg.  Carrier  salesmett  are  taught 
to  sell  the  News-Sentinel  strictly  on  the  merits 
of  the  proiluct,  for  we  believe  with  our  careful 
selection  of  features,  editorial  content  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  having  the  advantage  of  news  from 
the  three  major  wire  services  (Associateil  Press, 
International  News  Service  and  United  P  ess) 
we  are  presenting  the  best  newspaper  that  it  is 
Itossible  for  us  to  prodttce. 

“WTtenever  a  new  feature  is  added  to  The 
News-Sentinel’s  columns,  we  encourage  Car¬ 
rier  Salesmen  to  inform  non-readers  of  it — to 
use  that  as  a  legitimate  reason  for  selling  them. 
Goodwill  and  reader  service  is  all  we  have  to 
sell  and  non-readers  can  be  sure  they  will  not 
be  pestered  with  any  ‘begging’  on  the  part  of 
our  boys,  although  no  one  will  deny  them  the 
privilege  of  presenting  a  sound  sales  effort.” 


SAFETY  WINNERS 

Four  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  cir¬ 
culation  department  employes  and 
nine  tube  route  distributors  were 
complimented  for  safe  driving  Nov. 
18  by  Washington’s  police  superin¬ 
tendent,  Maj.  Ernest  W.  Brown,  and 
Gov.  Harry  W.  Nice,  of  Maryland, 
following  a  safety  contest  sponsored 
by  the  paper.  The  winners  were: 
J  D.  Britt,  traveling  representative; 
Grant  D.  Warner,  J.  P.  Brumbaugh 
and  Clarence  Shope,  district  man¬ 
agers,  and  A.  G.  Kirkman,  G.  E.  War¬ 
ner,  R.  O.  Miller,  R.  D.  Landis,  Dewey 
Cook,  G.  F.  Collins,  F.  S.  Kite,  J.  D. 
Roberts  and  Wiley  Swindell,  tube  dis¬ 
tributors. 


CARUSLE  ELECTED 

Members  of  the  Sixth  District  Kan¬ 
sas  Editorial  Association  met  at 
Belleville,  Kan.,  Nov.  11-12,  and 
elected  Walter  Carlisle,  Jamestown 
Optimist,  president.  A.  Q.  Miller, 
publisher  of  the  Belleville  Telescope, 
assisted  by  his  two  sons,  Luman  and 
Merle  Miller,  were  hosts  and  arranged 
the  banquet  program  at  which  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  Other  spieakcrs  in¬ 
cluded  A.  A.  McFarlin,  Hays  Daily 
News;  Gormer  T.  Davies,  Concordia 
Kansan;  Roy  F.  Bailey,  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Ralph  T.  Baker,  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Press  Association. 


©bituarp 


CHARLES  P.  LIVINGSTON,  97,  fa- 

mer  publisher  of  Kankakee  (Ill 
Daily  Times  and  the  last  Civil  W* 
veteran  in  Kankakee  County,  die 
Nov.  21  in  the  veteran’s  hospital  j 
Dwight.  He  purchased  the  Kankake 
Times,  a  weekly,  in  1869  and  in  188i 
established  it  as  a  daily. 

Charles  W.  Lapp,  43,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  United  Advertising  Corp, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Nov.  17  at  his  home  in  Irvington,  N.  J. 
He  had  been  with  the  agency  for  al¬ 
most  25  years  and  headed  its  credit 
department. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Ragsdale,  father  of  Silas 
B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor  of  Gal¬ 
veston  News  and  Tribune,  died  in 
Brownwood  Tex.,  Nov.  13  following 
injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  a  week  prior. 

Orin  W.  Quimby,  50,  head  pressman, 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 
since  1914,  died  Nov.  18,  after  a  brid 
illness. 


James  D.  Bradley,  36,  of  Quinci/ 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  editorial  staff, 
and  Boston  newspaper  correspondent 
died  Nov.  11. 


John  J.  Storey,  50,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Radio  Station  WTAG,  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  E»e- 
ning  Gazette,  and  former  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  died  recently. 
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HUGO  GEORGE  ROBOZ 

Hugo  George  Roboz,  51,  foreign 
editor  of  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  analysts 
of  foreign  affairs,  died  Nov.  18  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  New 
York.  A  native  of  Hungary,  he  came 
to  the  U.  S.  as  representative  of  the 
Hungarian  Press  Bureau.  After  the 
World  War  he  resigned  and  did  free 
lance  writing.  He  joined  the  Mirror 
in  1928.  His  wife,  and  two  children 
survive. 


COAST  ALL-STAR  GAME 


MORE  TIME  ON  AIR 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  21— Ex¬ 
aminer  John  P.  Bramhall  of  the  FCC 
has  recommended  approval  of  the 
application  of  Station  WLAW,  li¬ 
censed  by  Hildreth  and  Rogers  Co., 
publishers  of  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Dflily 
Eagle  and  the  Evening  Tribune,  for 
authority  to  increase  the  operating 
assignment.  Granting  of  the  applica- 


cre.ise  tbe  length  of  the  Mibscription  contract. 
There  w.is  a  time  when  many  newspapers  <li<i 
not  specify  any  particular  length  of  lime  on  or¬ 
ders  secured  by  their  newspaper  boys.  Their 
carriers  were  told  to  sell  their  new  subscrilx-rs 
on  the  idea  of  ‘tiying  my  publication  for  a  few 
weeks.’  This  was  quite  costly,  especially  when 
exjiensive  prizes  were  involveil;  atid  it  very 
definitely  caused  a  .substantial  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  turn-over.  Eventually  the  subscription 
contracts  were  moved  up  to  13-weck  iluration. 
and  in  recent  years  many  have  increased  this 
requirement  to  a  period  of  20  weeks.  I  know 
of  one  circulation  manager  who  has  salesmen 
out  on  a  commission  basis,  and  they  receive  no 
commission  whatever  on  any  order  that  is  not 
definitely  received  for  at  least  26-weeks’  dura¬ 
tion.  He  feels  this  requirement  has  worked 
out  to  a  better  advantage  and  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  results,  even  though  it  means  a  sub- 
•stantial  decrease  in  total  orders  received. 

Avoid  “Pressure  Orders" 

“Some  newspapers  in  their  quest  for  circu¬ 
lation  have  gone  far  beyond  their  trading  area 
with  extensive  campaigns  such  as  trips,  expen¬ 
sive  prizes,  and  have  secured  what  we  might 
terra  ‘pressure  orders.’  In  these  cases,  their 
turn-over  has  been  extremely  heavy.  I  think 
all  of  us  have  learned  that  we  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  keeping  our  newspaper  in  the 
home  of  our  subscribers  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  if  the  orders  are  secured  in  what  can  be 
considered  our  rightful  area. 

“Many  newspapers  have  experimented  with 
the  use  of  insurance  policies  as  a  subscription 
stabilizer.  If  the  right  policy  is  obtained  and 
sold  by  the  proper  type  of  salesmen,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  extremely 
effective  in  the  securing  of  new  subscribers  and 
at  the  same  time  reduces  the  turn-over  of  the 
subscribers  who  are  already  on  your  lists.  The 


A  Truism  Put  to  Work 

QUOTING  from  Editor  &  Publisher's 

recent  first-hand  survey  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  the 
guild  has  tied  that  city’s  newspapers 
in  a  Gordian  knot  as  a  result  of  a 
strike  of  nearly  two  months’  duration, 
the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Joursial  re¬ 
cently  published  a  promotion  ad 
headed: 

“You  Never  Miss  Th’  Water  Till  Th’  Well 
Goes  Dry — And  the  people  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  never  missed  their  l(Kal  newspapers  until 
publication  was  suspended  on  account  of  labor 
tiouble.  Now  that  they  have  been  without  local 
newspapers  more  than  four  weeks,  citizens  feel 
a  ‘community  paralysis’  gradually  stifling  the 
life  of  that  busy  industrial  city.” 

The  ad  quotes  from  Stephen  J. 
Monchalk’s  lead  article  in  the  Nov. 
5  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
states: 

“Meanwhile,  the  community,  the  real  suf¬ 
ferer,  continues  its  daily  existence  without 
its  local  papers — handicapped,  perplexed  and 
irritated.  Out-of-town  papers,  magazines  and 
radio  fail  to  bridge  the  gap.  A  shopping  news 
lieing  issued  temporarily  by  merchants  will  be 
dumped  as  soon  as  the  suspended  new’spapers 
resume.” 

The  “snapper”  on  the  ad  concludes: 

“Here  in  the  East  St.  Louis  area  more  than 
14,000  families  (60,000  people)  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  outside  papers,  radio,  magazines  and 
throw-aways.  They  g-ab  and  read  the  East 
St.  Louis  Journal  as  so<jn  as  it  hits  the  porch!” 


The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  are  spon¬ 
soring  an  all-star  prep  football  game 
to  be  held  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coli¬ 
seum  Dec.  30. 


tion  would  increase  the  operating  time 
approximately  three  and  one-half 
hours  daily.  Station  WLAW  now  op¬ 
erates  on  680  kilocycles,  one  kilowatt 
power  until  sunset. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


HOES 

ROUTERS 

flat  and  curved 

SAW  TARLE-TRIMMER 
JIG  SAW-DRILL 

are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


SAVE  . . .  With  Hart’s 

BALL  BEARING  ROLLER  COIE 


2-  POLim  COMPOSITION 


The  Core  with  the  Stationary  Shaft 

Improve  prlntinc  quality  .  .  .  reduce  (rie 
tIon  ...  eliminate  worn  sockets  and  Jeunw 
ends  .  .  .  save  power,  plates,  and  wss^P 
time  with  Ball  Bearing  Roller  Cores,  nm 
fit  any  old  or  new  press.  Write  for  dctslu 
and  prices  today! 

RnCe  TheGossPrintingPressC*. 

16M  8.  Pwillns  SL  CWctT 
New  York  .  .  .  San  Francisco  .  .  .  LondflS 
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H.  G.  E.  Greville, 
English  Ad  Man, 
Visiting  Here 

Expects  to  Market 
New  Products 
in  U.  S.  Next  Year 

The  United  States  will  see  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  French  lipstick  on 
the  market  and  in  advertising  near 
the  first  of  1939  if  present  plans  of 
H.  G.  E.  Greville,  managing  director  of 
All  Counties  Publicity  Co.,  London, 
England,  continue  to  progress.  All 
Counties  is  one  of  the  more  prominent 
English  advertising  agencies  doing  a 
yearly  business  of  about  $2,000,000. 

Herbert  George  Edward  Greville 
arrived  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  New 
York  Nov.  17  to  survey  the  American 
market  for  the  possibility  of  introduc¬ 
ing  this  new  lipstick  which  he  has 
successfully  marketed  in  England 
through  intensive  advertising.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Josef  Havlik,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Guitare,  French  lipstick. 

Three-fold  Purpose 
At  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Greville  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  this 
country  is  threefold;  first,  to  see  if  it 
would  be  worthwhile  for  an  English 
advertising  man  to  start  a  campaign 
here  for  a  foreign  client  and  if  there 
are  any  American  accounts  which  he 
could  represent  abroad;  second,  to 
bring  a  foreign  client  with  him  to  in¬ 
vestigate  a  plant  site;  third,  because 
he  hasn’t  been  here  since  1922. 

Mr.  Greville  intimated  that  the 
search  for  a  suitable  plant  to  start 
manufacturing  the  new  French  lip¬ 
stick  has  been  fairly  successful  and 
that  operations  might  begin  around 
the  first  of  the  year,  in  which  event 
advertising  would  also  begin  then.  All 
media  are  being  considered  for  the 
campaign,  particularly  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Using  only  these  two  mediums  in 
England,  Mr.  Greville’s  advertising 
agency  has  succeeded  in  making  Gui¬ 
tare  the  biggest  selling  lipstick  on  the 
English  market  in  12  months,  particu¬ 
larly  in  what  compares  to  our  10-cent 
market,  he  said.  The  appropriation 
amounted  to  around  $200,000  last  year 
and  this  is  expected  to  be  doubled  in 
1939. 

May  Open  Own  Here 


Attentiou!  Fietieu  Writer* 

Ideas  Unlimited  for  Sbort,  Long  Stories; 
Stage,  Screen,  Radio  Plays;  Verse,  Jokes, 
Gags.  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  yon 
unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEX 
('O..  (B),  1913  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


Businett  Opportunity 

Publisher  established  society  and  fashion 
magazine  want.^  services  capable  editorial 
aixl  advertising  man.  Small  investment 
desirable  for  expansion.  Box  4668,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


_ Circuiotieu  Froiotieu 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-7esT  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Newspapar  Brekur* 

Live  Newspaper  Man  with  $5,000,  balance 
over  3  years,  can  buy  3  Anglo-Jewish 
Newspapers  150  miles  from  New  York. 
Owners  tied  up  in  other  business.  Refer¬ 
ences  given.  Box  4653,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
Mo  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references 
LEM  FEIOHMER  AGENCY,  NaabTille, 
Mich. 


Hulp  Wantud 

Advertising  Display  Salesman  wanted  to 
work  on  YEAR  BOOK  for  The  American 
Student  Union.  Box  4645,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  manager  wanted  for  live  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Young  man  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  who  knows  bow  to  build 
circulation  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Moderate 
salary  to  start  but  will  pay  for  resnlta. 
Give  age,  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Box  4590,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

Eastern  Metropolitan  Daily  Newspaper  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  a  cartoonist  capable 
of  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  ideas 
and  drawing  of  a  non-syndicated  juvenile 
comic  strip  already  successfully  estab¬ 
lished.  Modest  salary.  Good  opportun 
ity.  State  age  and  religion.  Api)ly  Box 
4650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Good  territory  and  liberal  commisaions  to 
experienced  feature  syndicate  representa¬ 
tive.  Send  photo  and  references.  Box  4565, 
Editor  tc  Publisher. 

Stereotyper,  experienced  with  deep  pride 
of  craftsmanship.  Attractive  Florida 
city.  Open  shop.  Replies  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  4634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 
Advertising _ 

Attention  Advertising  ManagersI 
I’ve  never  been  fired  but  I'd  like  to  be  hired 
from  my  present  position.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ns  advertising  salesman,  layout 
and  copy  man.  Started  $14.00  weekly 
salary  now  making  $225.00  monthly.  Can 
furnish  A1  recommendations  from  any 


Situation*  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 

Classifled  Salesman — Specialized  in  real  es¬ 
tate  and  automotive;  also  was  manager 
small  daily;  display  experience.  Age  ’36, 
single;  good  references.  $35.00.  Box  4665, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pablistaers  Representative  with  ten  years’ 
experience  selling  Eastern  advertisers  and 
agencies  desires  position  as  National  Man¬ 
ager  on  daily  newspaper.  Available  Jan¬ 
uary.  Box  4640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situation*  Wontud 
Crculation 

Circulation  Manager — Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  obtaining  excellent  results  with 
carriers.  Moderate  salary  requirementa. 
Good  record  and  best  of  references. 
Box  4623,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  varied  experience 
Home  Delivery,  Country  Agents  Mail  aub- 
scriptions,  desires  connection.  Ten  years 
with  two  leading  dailies.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4592,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

Sitnationa  Wanted 

Commercial 

Familiar  with  Credit  and  Collection,  all  office 
routines,  bookkeeping,  typing,  junior  ad 
vertising,  most  business  machines,  corre- 
spomleiice,  etc.  Impending  marriage  will 
insure  dependability  and  results.  24 
years'  old.  best  of  references.  Can  you 
use  me  ? 

Robert  C.  Van  Ness 
45  Woodland  Avenue. 

.New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  N.  R.  1507 


Situation*  Wanted 
Editorial 

A  newspaperman,  thoroughly  experienced 
desk  and  street.  $40.  C-15,  8656  Dum¬ 
barton  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Copyreader,  reporter,  18  years’  experience, 
38  years  old.  Now  employed  assistant 
night  editor  in  New  England  city.  Wants 
job  New  England  or  nearby  area.  Box 
4583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  46,  long  years’  of  experience  as  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  publisher,  in  weekly, 
small  and  large  city  ficld.s,  seeks  new 
connection.  Has  wide  reputation  as  edi¬ 
torial  and  paragraph  writer;  enterprising 
news  executive,  able  to  produce  loyalty 
and  hard  work  from  stafT.  Will  consider 
anything;  go  any  plaee;  available  now. 
Box  4655,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  writer.  Five  years  in  present  job 
in  charge  of  page,  35,  family.  Two  de¬ 
grees,  special  training  in  law  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  has  kept  range  wide  in 
other  fields.  Box  4606,  Editor  A  Fub- 
lisher. _ 

Experienced  Reporter,  desk  and  ad-man 
wants  job  with  small  daily  or  good  weekly. 
College  trained.  28,  and  single.  Have  had 
moderate  literary  success.  Box  4652,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Infantile  Paralysis  Victim,  24,  active,  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduate,  law  degree,  wants 
chance  to  prove  Chicago’s  President 
Hutchins  has  been  talking  through  the 
proverbial  hat.  Box  4656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 


Is  There  a  Publisher  Right  Now 

ilesiroiis  uf  securing  services  of  assistant  as 
business  or  general  manager,  familiar  with 
economic  management  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting,  advertising,  circulation,  build¬ 
ing  maintenance,  purchasing,  all  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  as  well  as  union  negotia¬ 
tions  in  "Face  of  Excessive  Costs”? 

Married,  with  dependents;  age  33,  col¬ 
lege  education;  I’i  years’  progressive 
newspaper  executive  experience  in  city  of 
100,000  population.  Location  immaterial, 
nominal  starting  salary,  as  results  will 
achieve  proper  recognition.  References 
furnished  as  to  ability  and  character. 

R.  W.  Coleman, 

36  Walnut  St., 

Wellsboro, 

Penna. 


A  Profitable  Investment  for  Tool 
•As  a  "trouble  shooter"  or  investigator 
of  newspapers  I  have,  during  the  past  ten 
years  found  many  and  various  reasons 
why  certain  newspapers  do  not  function 
us  they  should.  I  have  acquired  a  lot  of 
practical  knowledge,  both  as  to  hat  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  in  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  have  investigated  newspapers 
from  2,000  to  100,000  circulation,  from 
one  roast  to  the  other. 

Now  I  want  to  settle  down  and  quit 
living  on  the  road. 

I  have  something  to  sell  some  news¬ 
paper  publisher — something  in  the  way 
of  knowledge  and  practical  experience, 
gained  the  hard  way. 

My  preference  is  a  middle  Western  city 
from  2.5,000  to  100,000  population — but 
am  willing  to  locate  anywhere  if  there  is  a 
real  opportunity. 

Can  qualify  as  Business  Manager  or 
Advertising  Manager,  and  can  produce 
results  in  ratio  to  authority  given  me. 

Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  oppor 
tnnity.  Am  no  "boomer.”  Can  not  ef 
feet  a  twenty-four  hour  metamorphosis — 
but  can  show  results  fairly  rapidly.  Am 
a  BUILDER,  not  a  YANKKR. 

References?  Plenty  of  them.  Ask  for 
them. 

H.  R.  Drummond. 

No.  1  1  Dongan  Place. 

New  York  fity,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 
Mechanica] 

Linotype-Intertype  Operator — 3,500  ems  per 
hour,  clean ;  experienced  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lication,  law;  work  anywhere;  reasonable. 
Box  4664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Many  Publishers  fail  to  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  securing  the  services  of  highly 
(-fficient,  CREATIVE  Stereotype  Foreman. 

I  know  a  stereotype  executive,  quick  in 
action  and  judgment,  a  practical  worker  in 
all  branches,  operates  any  stereotyping 
machine,  accurate,  economical  and  delivers 
satisfactory  plates  on  schedule.  This  man 
is  punctual  and  worthy.  Conservative 
union  member.  Prevailing  wages.  Now 
located  within  radius  100  miles  of  New 
York. 

Why  not  ask  me  for  further  particulars 
and  arrange  a  purely  confidential  inter¬ 
view  without  obligation. 


The  All  Counties  Publicity  Company 
has  a  representative  tie-up  with  an 
agency  in  this  country,  but  Mr.  Gre¬ 
ville  said  there  is  a  large  possibility 
that  he  may  establish  an  independent 
office  here  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  English  advertising  man  thought 
it  would  be  “invidious  of  me  to  make 
any  comment  on  American  advertis¬ 
ing,”  particularly  as  he  had  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  observe  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  he  did  say  that  “there 
seems  to  be  a  swing  back  to  shirt¬ 
sleeve  selling.”  He  explained  this  as 
meaning  that  advertising  copy  is  be¬ 
ing  designed  more  to  sell  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  selling  factors  than  to  merely 
look  attractive.  This  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  magazine  advertising,  he  said. 

“In  the  past  you  have  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  glorify  the  artistic  side  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rather  than  the  selling  facts, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  its  sales  an¬ 
gles,”  Mr.  Greville  concluded. 

Mr.  Greville  and  Mr.  Havlik  were 
j  to  return  to  Europe  aboard  the  Nor¬ 
mandie  Nov.  26. 

enlarges  plant 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Courier  and 
the  Sunday  Courier,  Italian-American 
newspapers,  has  leased  a  floor  at  109 
J.  Tichenor  Street,  Newark,  for 
i  aoditional  space. 


past  employers.  Would  consider  anything 
in  the  advertising  profession,  finsncially 
attractive,  anywhere.  If  interested,  write 
Box  4658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  manager,  9  years  present  posi¬ 
tion  metropolitan  combination;  18  years 
executive  and  selling  experience.  38, 
married,  temperant,  good  record.  Box 
4622,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

Advertising  or  promotion  manager,  15, 
years’  successful  planning  and  sales  build¬ 
ing,  Washington  and  Chicago,  seeks  a 
situation  to  build,  regardless  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Reasonable  income.  Box  4657.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager,  Aged  33,  14  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Doubled  departmental  earnings 
past  two  years.  Seeks  greater  opportunity. 
Prefers  Mid-West.  Box  4612,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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News  ezecutiTe,  40,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  two  outstanding  aonthern  dailies, 
employed,  wishes  position  where  execu¬ 
tive  ability  essential — Managing,  City, 
Sunday,  Telegraph  editor.  Box  4504, 
Editor  A  PnbTisher. 

News  and  editorial  ezecutlve,  40,  experience 
all  departments,  three  large  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion,  is  available,  large  or 
small  daily  presenting  opportunity;  fair 
salary.  Box  4662,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newsman — Two  years’  assistant  editor  small 
daily;  year  on  copy  desk;  two  years’ 
reportorial  and  rewrite;  one  year  writing 
publicity  for  2,000  dailies;  college  train¬ 
ing;  married;  references  support  reliable 
work  and  character  record;  resourceful 
feature  writer.  Box  4648,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Newspaperman,  25,  seven  years’  experience 
metropolitans,  wire  services,  weeklies. 
Knows  editing,  writing,  makeup,  teletype, 
telephoto.  Box  4654,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher, _ 

Photographer,  college  graduate,  32;  news, 
commercial,  illustrative ;  experienced  op¬ 
erator,  dark  room  technician,  have  own 
equipment ;  know  caption  writing,  wire 
photo  operation.  Could  organize  photo 
department  progressive  advertising  agency 
or  small  town  or  city  daily.  No  gen  ins, 
but  guarantee  efficiency  and  hard  work. 
Seeks  permanent  position  outside  New 
York  City.  Excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately;  go  anywhere;  salary 
commensurate  your  community’s  living 
conditions.  Box  4630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter;  Just  graduated  from  School  of 
.Toiirnalism.  University  of  Mis.souri.  A.B., 
Harvard.  Fine  record,  experience,  hard 
worker,  good  writer.  Will  go  anywhere 
for  moderate  starting  salary.  References. 
F.  A.  Westbrook.  Jr..  924  West  End  Ave., 
.Vew  York.  N.  Y. 


.fames  W.  Brown,  Publisher 
Editor  A  Publisher 

Composing  Room  Foreman — Thirteen  yean’ 
foreman  Minneapolis  daily.  Also,  experi¬ 
enced  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Low 
operating  cost  record.  Box  4582,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Froaaoa  &  Mochliiory  For  Solo 

Bnrdett  Radiant  Heat  Gas  bnmer  lor 
stereotype  pot  with  blower.  In  nse  less 
than  two  months.  Nevada  State  Journal, 
Reno,  Nevada. 

Wood  Doable  Junior  Autoplata  For  Sale, 
23  9/16  in.  Cut-Off.  Also  five  unit  Hoo 
Press  and  two  folden.  Will  accept  heat 
offer.  Must  liquidate.  Box  4568,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


We  Catch 
Up  On  Our 
Reading 

ever  seen  in 
they  had  to 


BOOKS  by  or  about  newspapermen. 

The  past  two  weeks,  which  have 
provided  few  hours  for  cultural  read¬ 
ing  (did  you  heft 
Section  Two  of  this 
week’s  issue?) 
brought  more  books 
to  be  read  immedi¬ 
ately  than  we  have 
similar  period.  And 
be  read,  because  they 
were  the  sort  of  stuff  that  makes  and 
is  news. 

Last  week,  as  previously  narrated, 
we  fought  our  way  through  George 
Seldes’  “Lords  of  the  Press,”  and  hit 
the  express  stops  of  “America  To¬ 
day,”  a  series  of  sketches  purporting 
to  describe  the  U.  S.  A.  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern.  They  made  last  week’s  page, 
for  better  or  worse.  For  this  week, 
we  si>ent  the  shank  of  several  eve¬ 
nings  (between  10  and  2)  hammering 
through  this  collection: 

“A  Puritan  in  Babylon,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  (Macmillan). 

“The  Education  of  an  American,”  by 
Mark  Sullivan  (Doubleday-Doran) . 

“We  Saw  It  Happen,”  by  a  group  of 
New  York  Times  people  (Simon  & 
Schuster). 

All  were  worth  it,  especially  after 
overtime  hours  spent  in  checking  the 
population,  buying  power  indices,  re¬ 
tail  trade,  etc.,  of  America’s  assorted 
Babylons.  We  had  to  wait  our  turn 
on  William  Allen  White’s  biography 
of  Calvin  Coolidge,  as  the  Number 
One  competitor  for  Shop  Talk’s  time 
after  “thirty”  claims  first  call  on  the 
output  of  the  Emporia  Sage.  And,  as 
she  has  never  worked  on  a  morning 
paper,  her  bedtime  hours  usually  al¬ 
low  this  ancient  night  owl  several 
hours  of  undisturbed  prowling 
through  deserts  and  oases. 

Mr.  White,  as  usual,  has  built  an 
oasis.  In  its  centre  Calvin  Coolidge 
remains,  for  all  of  the  Kansan’s  val¬ 
iant  work,  a  spot  with  more  gray  than 
green  in  his  color  chart.  We  finished 
the  book  feeling  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
was  a  genuine  human  being  (which 
confirmed  an  old  impression)  but 
with  no  thrill  in  knowing  him  better 
through  Mr.  White’s  biography,  no 
sense  that  his  career  was  one  for  boys 
to  make  a  pattern  of,  no  concept  of 
anything  he  had  contributed  to  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

William  Allen  White  combined  af¬ 
fection  with  bafflement  in  his  relations 
with  the  boom-time  President.  He  has 
^^Titten  of  him  before,  a  series  for 
Colliers’  and  a  later  biography,  and 
probably  knew  him  better  than  any 
other  living  American.  But  Mr.  White, 
who  has  understood  humanity  for  half 
a  century  and  often  demonstrated  his 
skill  at  transforming  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  into  type  for  the  millions  to  read, 
didn’t  get  very  deep  into  the  tough 
hickory  with  which  Coolidge  sur¬ 
rounded  his  personality  from  boy¬ 
hood.  •  ^  ^ 

COOLIDGE  REMAINED  a  museum 
piece,  descended  from  Colonial  days 
into  an  age  that  had  shaken  loose  the 
last  vestige  of  an¬ 
cient  tradition.  The 
family  “never  went 
West.”  He  rose  step 
by  step  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  ladder,  person¬ 
ally  incorruptible,  but  always  playing 
the  game  of  the  big  boys  who  ran  the 
machinery  and  manned  the  bridge. 
He  never  questioned  their  innate 
right  to  do  either.  He  kept  his  polit¬ 
ical  fences  always  in  repair,  never 
hesitated  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  no  better 
ground  than  that  he  needed  that  vote. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

and  was  always  prepared,  with  his 
political  machinery  oiled,  for  the  next 
step  up  the  ladder. 

With  things  that  did  not  come  im¬ 
mediately  under  his  eye,  he  was  not 
concerned.  Mr.  White  tells  of  a  school 
incident.  Some  of  the  boys  hauled  a 
stove  to  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  rolled  it  down.  After  the  racket, 
the  dormitories  got  a  going  over  and 
the  innocent  Calvin  was  hauled  out 
of  bed.  He  knew  nothing.  Later  when 
he  was  asked  why  he  didn’t  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  incident,  he  remarked 
that  it  “wa’nt  my  stove.”  He  applied 
that  convenient  blindness  to  many 
events  in  his  public  career.  Among 
them  was  Teapot  Dome. 

The  wealth  of  Coolidge  anecdotes 
and  the  Autobiography  of  Calvin 
Coolidge”  furnish  a  factu^  background 
for  the  book.  Mr.  White  comes  into 
it  with  a  felicitous  interpretation  of 
the  man  Coolidge  under  a  variety  of 
political  suns.  Of  Mr.  Coolidge  at 
home,  we  see  as  little  as  ever.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  figured  not  at  all  in  his  po¬ 
litical  rise  and  shared  none  of  his 
public  glories  and  griefs.  We  see  the 
President  stricken  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  youngest  son  —  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  the  Presidency,  he 
regarded  it.  We  see  him  counting  a 
barrel  of  gift  apples  in  the  White 
House  cellar,  complaining  that  six 
hams  were  too  many  to  serve  to  a 
big  dinner  party,  buying  his  wife’s 
hats  and  dresses  occasionally,  and 
walking  up  the  train  of  a  new  dress 
to  measure  its  length  while  wife  and 
dressmaker  shrieked.  We  hear  Mr. 
Coolidge  “quacking” — the  term  is  a 
pet  one  of  Mr.  White’s  to  describe  the 
Yankee  twang  —  as  a  Northampton 
ward  leader,  as  Governor,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  and  President. 

We  see  him  waiting  for  the  right 
second  to  intervene  in  the  police 
strike  that  made  him  famous  —  and 
justifying  his  course  by  the  statement 
that  he  wanted  to  make  absolutely 
clear  the  indefensibility  of  a  strike 
by  public  safety  forces.  He  got  into 
that  situation,  as  he  did  in  later  crises, 
exactly  as  he  would  have  crossed 


AND  WHOEVER  believes  that 
mance  is  dead  in  today’s  journali 
can  have  an  eye-opener  to  the  co 
trary  in  “We  SaJ 


taken  at  face  value.  Mr.  White’s 
reader  is  made  to  see  Mr.  Coolidge  as 
a  boy  marked  in  his  earliest  years  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  and  a  beloved 
sister,  and  devoted  for  a  lifetime  to 
his  mother’s  memory.  He  was  never 
an  athlete,  never  a  seeker  for  youth¬ 
ful  popularity.  He  accepted  with  one 
word  a  fraternity  bid  in  his  senior 
year  at  Amherst.  He  won  a  gold 
medal  for  a  law  examination  without 
a  word  either  to  his  father  or  to  his 
legal  sponsors.  He  drank  a  glass  of 
beer  a  month  to  prove  to  Northamp¬ 
ton  voters  that  he  wasn’t  a  dry,  did 
each  job  well,  made  no  errors,  and 
was  always  ready  when  the  word 
came,  “Friend,  go  up  higher.” 

Inspiring?  No.  Interesting,  decid¬ 
edly. 

*  •  * 

SO  ALSO  was  Mark  Sullivan’s  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  own  career,  early  laid, 
like  Mr.  Coolidge’s,  in  New  England. 

Here  was  a  boy,  born 
of  an  Irish  immigrant 
father  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  His  50 
years  of  journalism 
have  taken  him 
around  the  world  more  than  once,  put 
him  into  intimate  touch  with  the  men 
who  control  events  (and,  unlike  Mr. 
Coolidge,  he  was  on  to  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  around  him  most  of  the  time), 
but  he  remains  an  Elastem  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmer,  writing  in  the  room 
where  he  was  born  and  enjoying  the 
decencies  of  country  life. 

Mr.  Sullivan  gives  young  readers 
with  ideas  of  success  in  journalism 
several  suggestions  as  good  today  as 
they  were  when  he  proved  them. 

He  was  a  law  student  at  Harvard, 
after  a  belated  start  as  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  due  to  adventures  as  reporter, 
editor,  and  publisher  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.  He  had  no  money  and 
only  writing  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
He  could  have  patrolled  Boston’s 
Washington  street  from  then  until 
now  looking  for  a  job,  with  only  the 
idea  that  he  needed  a  job,  but  he 
didn’t.  Personally  interested  in  wild 


Wa  Remain 
"Incurably 
Ramantie" 


The  Education 
of  Mark 
Sullivan 


It  Happen.” 
Schuster  sent  us 
gentle  hint  that 
might  find  the  boo| 
worthy  of  mentio 
and  he’s  seldom  guilty  of  understati 
ment.  The  New  York  Times  men  1 
seen  it  happen  in  Washington,  L»l 
don,  Berlm,  Tokyo,  the  South  Pol 
Spitzbergen,  Wall  Street,  Tamn 
Hall,  Albany,  Boston,  and  almost 
other  place  on  the  map  where  you  cal 
stick  a  pin.  Politics,  sports,  the  pliy,| 
murder,  execution,  war,  love,  fir 
— again,  anywhere  you  stick  a 
you  find  that  a  newspaperman  h«| 
been  there  before  you. 

A  good  deal  of  the  background 
has  never  been  published,  and  tin 
book  frankly  leaves  plenty  more  un¬ 
told,  to  protect  the  safety  of  peopli 
living  in  countries  where  impleasinl 
things  can  happen  quickly.  We  likej 
Arthur  Krock’s  autobiographical 
odyssey,  tracing  his  successes  anj 
heartbreaks  from  the  day  he  wan^ 
a  job  on  the  Louisville  Herald  by  fak¬ 
ing  experience,  gained  that  experi¬ 
ence  and  moved  on  through  Washing, 
ton,  again  Louisville,  and  then  New 
York.  There  are  parts  that  we’d  like 
to  quote,  but  they  belong  to  the  whoh 
as  he  told  it.  We  liked  also  the  Wd 
Street  piece  by  Elliott,  the  HoUy- 
wood  saga  by  Churchill  and  NugenI, 
Conklin’s  tour  of  Tammany.  Of  thoK  | 
we  have  an  appreciable  news  bai- 
groxmd.  The  Eimopean  contribution  | 
are  timely  and  revealing,  as  is 
background  of  Japan.  Closing  and  I 
capping  the  book  is  Louis  Stark,  witt  I 
a  reporter’s  fact-finding  and  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  story, 
which  he  covered  for  a  period  of  fin  I 
years.  Stark  has  no  doubts  as  to  tht  j 
innocence  of  the  executed  anarchish. 
His  readers,  outside  of  the  few  moil 
intimately  concerned  with  the  case  is 
Massachusetts,  will  have  their  re¬ 
maining  questions  dispelled.  It  is  1 1 
remarkable  piece  of  writing. 

We  stayed  up  until  well  past  our  I 
normal  time  with  this  book,  finished  | 
it.  in  fact,  at  one  sitting,  despite  sev¬ 
eral  calls  from  upstairs.  Perhaps  ae  I 
are,  as  some  of  our  guild  friends  han  | 
said,  an  incurable  romanticist. 


Tremont  street  during  the  rush  hour  life,  he  recalled  memories  of  a  West-  T.  D.  Stern  Testifies 


—  at  the  second  when  the  traffic  per¬ 
mitted  with  guaranteed  safety. 

A  lonely  man  he  lived  and  a  lonely 
man  he  died.  He  hated  gambling,  yet 
tolerated  the  most  blatant  era  of  pub¬ 
lic  gambling  that  this  nation  has  ever 
seen,  and,  in  Mr.  White’s  apparently 
reluctant  judgment,  he  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  The  country  would 
have  torn  to  pieces  the  man  who 
dared  to  interfere  with  its  mad  but 
pleasant  career. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  is  in  several  sec¬ 
tions,  each  dealing  with  a  phase  of 
Mr.  Coolidge’s  career.  Not  Ae  least 
interesting  are  the 
background  com¬ 
ments  with  which 


Na  Runt, 
No  Hitt, 
No  Errort 


ern  trip  made  a  year  or  so  before, 
and  decided  that  the  public  would  be 
interested  in  factual  story  of  the  bison, 
then  supposedly  on  the  way  to  ex¬ 
tinction. 

Facts  were  foimd  and  confirmed  by 
patient  letter-writing,  and  his  piece 
on  the  details  of  the  bison’s  existence 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  found  a 
ready  market  in  the  Transcript.  Later 
articles,  suggested  in  outline  first  and 
developed  later,  paid  his  way  through 
law  school.  An  article  on  the  corrupt¬ 
ness  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  the  Atlantic, 
gave  him  his  start  in  the  political  field. 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  this 
book  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
long  association  with  Colliers’,  the 


In  Nazi  Spy  Case 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  I 
New  York  Post,  appeared  in  New] 
York  Federal  Court  Nov.  21  to  testitf 
in  the  famed  Nazi  spy  trial. 

Defense  counsel  called  Mr.  Stem 
in  an  effort  to  substantiate  assertiooi 
that  the  defendants  had  been 
“framed”  by  Leon  G.  Turrou,  the 
former  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  who  gathered  materid 
for  the  indictment,  so  that  he  could 
increase  the  value  of  his  memoirs.  Mr. 
Stem  produced  a  copy  of  his  conti^ 
with  'Turrou  for  a  series  on  the  in¬ 
side  story  of  the  investigation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  court  refused  to  admit  the 
contract  into  evidence.  Mr.  Stem 


WIUI  WIllCXl  witii  ,  uitr  .j  m_  x  ij  v*  i  v 

Mr.  White  leads  off  battle  against  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  the  Tur^°"  told  him  1^ 


Frustrated 
Throughout 
His  Lifttim* 


each  “book,”  and 
those  dealing  with 
post-war  America  reveal  an  amazing 
grasp  of  what  went  on  in  Wall  Street 
by  this  editor  of  the  Kansas  plains. 
Into  the  picture  Mr.  Coolidge  fitted 
snugly,  yet  it  never  seemed  to  touch 
him  vit^ly.  He  moved  through  the 
boom,  alternating  with  Andrew  Mel¬ 
lon  in  needling  a  shaky  stock  market. 
He  put  out  the  famous  “I  do  not 
choose  to  run”  statement  in  a  mo- 


Bull  Moose  campaign,  his  admiration 
for  Roosevelt  that  led,  through  other 
channels  delineated  for  the  first  time, 
to  Norman  Hapgood’s  resignation  as 
editor  of  Colliers’  and  Sullivan’s  later 
accession  to  that  place. 

Last  week,  he  celebrated  his  fifti¬ 
eth  anniversary  as  a  newspaperman 
by  returning  to  the  paper  where  he 
got  his  start  and  the  editor  who  gave 


retire  from  the  department  becau* 
of  ill  health  and  interested  him  in  the 
spy  series,  which  was  dropped  by  the 
Post  “temporarily”  when  a  Fed^ 
Court  granted  an  injunction  against 
publication  of  the  articles. 

ADDED  TO  STAFF 

Appointment  of  two  new  gradiwte 
assistants  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  was  an- 


him  his  first  assignment.  A  suspicious  _.  _  _ ^  _ 

-V.  person  might  have  found  some  con-  noimced  recently  by  Dean  Frank  L 

ment  which  Mr.  White  hints  may  nection  between  the  publication  of  Martin.  They  are  Ben  Goldberg,  » 

have  been  more  one  of  pique  than  the  book  and  the  celebration;  both.  New  York,  named  assistant  in  journal* 

anything  else,  and  spent  the  rest  of  however,  are  wholesome  circum-  ism,  and  William  H.  Nelson,  of  In'** 

his  term  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  stances  in  today’s  journalistic  picture.  City,  la.,  assistant  in  advertising. 


